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ADVERTISEMENT... 


W ae; 


| Far motive that gave riſe to the Hiſtory 
of America, will be found in the Dedica- 
tion of it to the King of Spain. The 
plan, l Mr. Munos igeſted, and the 
ſources, Whence he drew his materials, are 
ſet: Forth in the Introductory \ Preface, in 
which he has criticiſed with great diffidence, 
and critical acumen, the Productions of 
| thoſe who had written before him on this 
ſubje&; in print and manuſcript. He ſhews 
under what circumſtances they y rote, or 
were to write. From the candour, learning, 


A3% é nw 


1 

patience and induſtry of the Author, he 
Le to have been well calculated for 
the cxccution of "the undertaking,” which 


was committed to his truſt by his Sove=" 


reign. It muſt be confeſſed that he has 
not only kept pace with all the American 
hiſtorians, but ſurpaſſed them in the nar- 


ration contained in this Volume, which 


may be ſeen by a compariſon of the 
preſent Specimen, with all their printed 
works, early as well as modern. Amongſt 
the latter, the writings of Pr. Robert- 
fon confeſſedly hold the firſt rank, (at 
leaſt in our own country) in felicity of 
expreſſion, and brilliancy of | ſtile; but 
in point of intrinſic merit, and a regular 


ſeries of intereſting facts, Mr. Munox, - it 


is preſumed, will be allowed to take the 
lead; and this might be naturally expected, 


as he had acceſs to a vaſt number of docu- | 
ments and nen papers, Which 1 i 


WW 
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Doctor“, or to any one elſe, till the 
called them into light and order. He was alſo. 
enabled, under the auſpices of two Kings 
and their Miniſters, to diſſipate many clouds 
which hung over the Hiſtory, of the Diſ- 
covery of the New World, and to bring 
ſeveral inſulated facts into view, which 
were ſtudiouſly concealed at un through 
n motives. 29,4; bone 
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Barben the three firſt voyages 
of Columbus, contained in this Volume, 
155 | 3 N 00, OBE! 

„ By a 8 en e ts Send, 
the Records of the Spaniſh. Monerchy are | depoſited it in 
the Archives of Simancas, near Lalladulld, at the ail. 
tance of 120 miles from the ſeat of Government, an 
the|ſupteme courts of, Juſtice. The papers relative, 10 
America, and chiefly to that early period bf dee Hiſtory, 
towards which my attention, was, directed, are ſo an · 
merous, that they alone, according to one account, SI 
the latgeſt apartment in the Archive, and according to 
en, they n eight hundred and Wh” 
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have been ſo often cad, ant of koulſe 
generally known, yet. Mr. Munoz has: ex- 
tubited in his detail of them greater accu- 
racy; ama more; faithful. picture of the 


ſentiments and caſt of thought in thoſe days, 


than any of his predeceſſors; independent 
af: mary: ſubordinate. circumſtances, over- 
looked by others, or unknown to them, 


— 


hien he has interwoven with a ſkilful 


rh 12 9 9, +4, * 5 
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acid . Conſcloug , of poſſe ng, in * — 9 | 


the. induſtry which belongs to an hiſtorianz the proſpe& 
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of ſuch a treaſure excited my moſt ardent curioſity; 


but the proſpect of it only is all that I have enjoyed. 


Spain, with an 6xceſs of caution; has iniforthly thrown 


& veil over her tranſaQtions in America; from ſtrangers 
t] ey are ' concealed with peculiar folicitude. | Even to her ä 


own ſubjects, iſe Archive of Simancas is nbt opened 


without, 2 particular order from the Crown and after 


niet that; Papers cilinot be copied without paying 


Fes of Gch 18 exorbitant, that the expence exceeds 5 
What ft d would be proper to beſtow, when 'the gratifi- 
alben of eren N is the * wier. It * ig | 
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i. of concealment to Ad *no leſs impolitic 2 
illiberal. Roberſſen s Pref. p. 9, 10. 
85 hand, 


| (is ). 
hand, and arranged every article that could 
contribute to render the Hiſtory of the firſt 
voyages, complete and inſtructive in the 
beſt order. It i is true, that in ſome ſingle 
ſcenes he i is not ſo diffuſive as Herrera, but 
on a fair compariſon of both, it will be found, 
though he ſometimes paſſes over a ſingle 
detail, which the Father of American Hiſtory 


dilates with too much minuteneſs, that 


Munoz omits nothing material, or any 
point that may tend to clear up the ſubjeR. 


The diſtinguiſhed merit of our Author, 
as the Hiſtorian of the New World, is con- 
ſpicuous i in his plan, which is intended to 
trace the gradual extenſion of the diſcoveries 
of America, and the manner in which the 
Spaniards; and other European nations, poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves. of different parts of that 
continent, and the circumjacent iſlands, 
down to the lateſt period; an important 
hiſtorical acquiſition; fol as yet ſuch a com- 
prehenſive deſign has not been ſketched out, 

| nor 


(x) 


nor is there any complete Hiſtory even of 
5 the extenſion of the Spaniſh dominion in 
that quarter. Many intereſting particulars, 
relative to this ſubject, are yet involved. in 
obſcurity, or only mentioned by particular 
writers, of whom we have no tranſlations. 

The preſent 5 includes but a thort 
period; but as the Author, by recent 40- | 
counts, is inceſſantly employed i in the conti- 
nuation of the Work, we hope to receive 
the next Volume in a ſhort time, and ſhall 
proceed as ſpeedily as poſſible to lay it before 
the reader in an Engliſh dreſs. As to the | 
preſent tranſlation, the utmoſt care has 
been taken to render it faithful, and 
to convey the ſenſe of the writer in the 
ſame plain language in which he has ex- 
grand it in the original. | oy 

The n notes which have been annexed, are 
moſtly tranſlated from the German of Pro- 
feſſor Sprengel, one of the 1 8 eminent Hiſto- 
rians, 


(x) 
rians, and ſtatiſtical Scholars of Germany. As 
to thoſe which Mr. Munoz promiſes himſelf 
to give, we preſume, they will be added to 
the ſecond, or ſome ſucceeding Volume. 
They will undoubtedly be of great value, as 
he ſays that he will quote his authorities, and 
adduce the reaſons which govern his judge- 
ment,, as often as he may differ from other 
writers; he alſo propoſes to communicate 
diſcuſſions, which could not, with propriety, 
be introduced into the body of the narrative. - 


The Portrait of Columbus, and the Map of 
Eſpanola, are engraved after the originals, 
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., TO THE KING. _ 


SIRE, 


Y OUR Majeſty's father, of gl orious me- 
mory, commanded me to write the Hiſtory 
of the New World: a Work, if properly 
exccuted, of the higheſt importance to 
Government, to the glory of the N ation, 
'and to the extenſion of the horizon of the 
learned World. Anxious to render myſelf 
worthy of a diſtinction ſo highly honourable, 
the innumerable difficulties, that preſented a 
themſelves, immediately vaniſhed, and my 
only care was to unite my induſtry and 
feeble talents in the proſecution of ſo 
arduous an undertaking. The wiſdom and 
magraniemity of his Majeſty animated my 
exer- 


munities and Individuals chearfully followed 


from theſe Sources, an immenſe Collection 


diſtinguiſhed excellence ; but my inability 


my judgment could ſugge eſt: how far I have 


the unbiaſſed; all that I pretend to ſay with 


(. 
exertions; the regal Archives and Libraries 


were thrown open to my inſpection; Com- 


the royal example; ſo that, by ynremitting 
aſſiduity, I have been enabled to draw 


of Documents, particularly Manuſcripts, 
even beyond my moſt ſanguine expectations. 
If the ability of the Artiſt were equal to 
the quantity and quality of the Materials, 
the Public might then look for a Work of 


dare not aſpire to the gratification of ſuch a 
hope. I have drawn up the beſt Play that 


ſucceeded, muſt be left to the decifion of 


confidence, is, that 1 have exerted all my 
power in the impartial ſelection of facts, 
and that I have endeavoured to detail them : 
in a plain and nnadorned ſtile. Conſcious = 


of having thus far diſcharged the important 
truſt * 


hs, 
truſt repoſed in me, in obedience to his 
Majeſty's Will, I humbly hope that your 
Majeſty will condeſcend to accept, with 
your wonted indulgence, the firſt part of 
my labours, that I may be enabled, under 
your auſpices, to continue them for the 
glory and advantage of your Empire. 


JAN BAPTISTA MUNOZ. 
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N the 19th of July, 1779, I received 
of America. At the ſame; time bis Majeſty 
ordered, that I ſhould have free acceſp to all 
the neceſſary documents and prritings for 
that purpoſe. In. conſequence; of; which, | 
I began to examine the archives belonging 
to the department of India at Madrid, 
out of Which I copied and extracted all 
in the Neu Mord. I likewiſe ſought 
for the depoſitories of a. number of papers 
id 2 which _ 
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| which IT could not- find in this collection. 


And having received ſufficient information 


on this ſubjeR, I repreſented the neceſſity of 


going to Salamanca, Seville, Cadix, and many 
other places. In order to gratify this 


\viſh, his Majeſty authorized mes by public 


credentials, dated March 27th, 1781, to 
make uſe of all the public, monaſtic, and 
private libraries, as well as archives, in what- 
ever place I ſhould think-proper. He was 
alſo pleaſed to recomtheng my purſuits and 
myſelf in very impreſſtve terms. Neceſſary 
orders were alſo iſſued to facilitate the con- 
veyance of the materials with all poſſible 
diſpatch. All that I deſired was immedi- 
ately. granted, and much more than I could 


have the confidence to expect, in a manner 


ſo condeſcending and polite, that I ſhould 
be guilty of the higheſt injuſtice and ingra- 


titude, if I did not publicly acknowledge the 


unremitting attention -and indulgence with 


which] have been favoured by the King and 
VV 


1xTRODVErioN; | * 
his Miniſtry in my reſcatehes, and Wan 
traordinary generoſity and liberality held 
out to excite my induſtry. Nor, can I omit 
this opportunity of expreſſing the deep ſenſe 
which I feel of the honour conferred on 
me in the commiſſion, and the confidence 
repoſed in me, as there is not the leaſt ſug- 
geſtion or inſtruction in that inſtrument of 
the plan that I ſhould purſue, or the ſenti- 
ments that I ſhould hold in the proſecution 
of the undertaking. Every thing that con- 
cerned the Work was left entirely to myſelf, 
and to render my endeayours ſtill more 
eaſy, I was leſt at liberty, C2 conſult the 
documents myſelf, or to wer others 
on whom 1 could depend to examine them, 
if the diſtance ſhould be inconvonient. His 
Majeſty's Miniſters favoured and protected 
all my views. They expreſſed a with, -it is 

true, in the beginning, and in the progreſs 
2 Work, to ſee a party or the whole, 
— in terms of the 
B 2 greateſt 
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greateſt politeneſs, provided” it our be 
done, with ſufficient accuracy and atten- , 
tion, to bring the truth to light 


At the time 1 embarked in this under- 
taking, it was impoſſible to calculate the 
preciſe period that it would require to finiſh 
it, as I was not thoroughly acquainted with 
our chief archives, or their contents; it 
was, beſides, little known what communi- 


ties or individuals might poſleſs, either from 


chance or intereſting views. The want of 


information on theſe preliminary points, and 


the little attention paid, for a long period, 
to the royal archives, and the certainty that 
ſome of the moſt valuable of theſe papers 


had been carried off; in ſhort, our inat- 


tention with reſpe& to theſe matters, led 
me to ſuppoſe that it would not require 
many years to extract and arrange all that 
ſhould appear neceſſary from the manu- 
ſeripts. I was not ſingular in this opinion, 


for 


— 
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for all that was in general expected, from 


the - ſuppoſed paucity. of written materials, 
were ſome additional proofs and authorities, 
either to confirm the facts already detailed 
in printed publications, or to illuſtrate ſome 


doubtful A a 


3 


+ 3 the more confinddd1 in this opinion, 
when I examined the regiſters of what is 
contained in the ſecret archives of the Tri- 
bunal of the Indies, where 1 ſcarce found one 
paper relative to the firſt, period. Notwith« 
ſtanding the royal orders, that the greateſt 
number and moſt important Papers on the 
ſubject ſhould be depoſited there, 1 was not 
leſs diſappointed in conſulting the reſt, of 
the repoſitories and libraries belonging to 
this Tribunal, except the Regiſters of 
Orders, Charters, Treaties, and ſeveral other 
acts of government, which are kept in the 
decret Office belonging to Peru, 
form a copious and valuable collection, 
* B 3 though 


Theſe 
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vi 


though many volumes are waning," of 
letters and reports, ſent and made, in con- 
ſequence of diſcoveries by viceroys, mili- 
tary commanders, magiſtrates, divines, and 
other perſons employed in travels, taking 
views, in conqueſts, eſtabliſhments, &c. 
there were little or no account at all ta, 
be —. ord 1 
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As to the writings of the Royal Com- 
mercial Tribunal, of which I endeavoured 
to obtain ſome information, through the · 
medium of ſome inventories, and other en- 
quiries, I was informed that I was not to 
hope for a large fund in that department, 
as a conſiderable portion of them had been 
thrown away as illegible, and the reſt had 
fallen a prey to the worms. I was appre- 
henſive that the writings in the Tribunal 
of the Indies had ſhared the fame fate, nay, 
even thoſe that had been carried at GEE 
Pm to Salamanca, 


I ſuſpended 
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I ſuſpended my judgment, however, with 
reſpect to theſe head archives, and ventured 
to flatter myſelf that I might alight on a 
treaſure that would amply repay my ſoliei- 
tude. I was not diſappointed; I alighted on 
a treaſure, as I may call it, of original 
writings of all kinds, which lay buried in 
thoſe places, and which remained almoſt 
entirely unknown. Leon Pmelo had ex- 
amined a few of them, ald has given an 
account of their titles, by no means fuffi- 
cient to enable a perſon to judge of the 
whole. Nidl had examined the Nine Rolls, 
under the head of De Parroanato. It docs 
not appear that the remainder arreſted His 
attention, farther than the bindings and 
ſuperſeriptions, which was as \much-as n 
== could do in the ſpace) of half 'ah 

hour, en \paſſant; who merely came to viſit 
the fortreſs. While I began to turn over 
the prodigious maſs of documents, which 
went under the general title De * 
| B 4 and 
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and which included all that did not relate 


to ke, or judjcial tranſactions, (for 
theſe were claſſed under another general 


| Dead, viz. d. Fuſticia,) when I began to ſee, 


I fay, a vaſt confuſed quantity of letters, 


reports, diſcourſes, deliberations, declara- 


tions, determinations, reſpecting all objects 
and times ; I collected courage, to advance 


in an undertaking, Which I would have 


found myſelf under the neceſſity of relin - 


21 = HR purſue the ſame plan. in the 
compoſition of my hiſtory, which thofe phi- 
loſophers called: Refauratores, have adopted 
in the examination of - phyſical --ſiſbjeRts, 
namely, general ſcepticiſm, with regard to 
thoſe. works which had already appeared 
on the Hiſtory of the New Wee arld, with a 


firm reſolution to bring every matter of 
fact that I could find into light, wich all 


their different ramifications, in order to 
128 a certain 


0 
* 
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the truth as far as poſſible, founded on ge- 
nuine and indiſputable documents. I have 
uniformly: adhered to this determination, 
notwithſtanding the fatigue of the labour, 
or the difficulty of the examination. I met 
with a collection of materials at Salamanca, 
which ſo fat exceeded my expectation, that 
I indulged higher hopes of other archives 
and libraries, in caſe they ſhould be exa- 
- mined, I had the pleaſure of finding theſe 
hopes, however ſanguine, realized, eſpecially 
at Seville, as well as in the ancient archives 
of the Tribunal of the Indier, as in thoſe of 
the town, the church, the Car lian, cloiſter, 
and other monaſteries, and alſo amongſt ſe- 
veral individuals. The Exchequer: of this 
Tribunal at Catis contained a large Glletion | : 
of papers, which were wanting in the ar- 
chives belonging to ĩt at Seville.” I alſo, found 
a conſiderable collection in the chief archives 
of Portugal, which are kept in St; Benito, 
at Liban. Torre de -Tombo, ſo named from 
2 | ER the 
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the place in which they were formerly de- 
poſited, till the fatal earthquake in the year 
1755. I alfo alighted on ſome valuable 
documents in ſeveral other parts of that 
kingdom, partly original, and partly authen- 
| ticated copies. What may not be atchieved 
by patience and induſtry! I ſhall not preſume 
to fay that I have brought together a uff 
cient number of documents ſo as to form 
one continued chain of narration, but I can 
venture to ſay, that they will furniſh many 
new and important articles, and that I have 
ſatisfied myſelf as to the truth of 'moſt of 
the principal events, and that I have ob- 
tained a clear view with reſpect to the col- 
lateral circumſtances, cauſes, and references, 
which I am certain will diſſipate many 
doubts, and elucidate many paſſages, hi- 
therto involved in obſcurity, conſidering 
the ravages of time, I foreſaw that it 
would be impoſſible that theſe documents, 


which * the * would be ſuffi- 
cient 


. \ 
7 
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cient to complete the whole, I expected, 
however, to derive additional aid from 


many particular narrations, which had not 
appeared in print, but compoſed by per- 
ſons worthy of credit, ſome of whom were 
actors in or witneſſes of the events; and 
others cotemporaries, who drew their ac- 
counts from the ſame ſources, and others 
who lived near the time, and (poſſeſſed the 
original writings, ſince loſt. Of all theſe 
claſſes, I have obtained many manuſcripts, 
eſpecially in the Royal Library of Madrid, 
the Eſcurial, the Convent of Monſerat, the 
Colleges of Saint Bartholomew and Cuenga, 
at Salamanca, alſo in Saint Gregory, in Val- 
 ladolid, the Cathedral at Palencia, in Sacro- 
monte in Granada, the Convents of Saint 
Francis at Toloſa, Saint Dominick in Malaga, 
Saint Acafio, Saint Joſeph, and _ os 

Fan at Seville. 


In 
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In theſe and ſeveral other places, I diſco- 
vered, independent of theſe M.S.S. ſeveral 
hiſtories, chronicles, and other writings rela- 

— tive to America, ſome of which are, more 
| intereſting than thoſe which were - hitherto 
ſubmitted to public inſpection. In ſome of | 
i them, matters of fact are more ſure and | 


certain; in ſome, alſo, are found the origi- | 
nals, from which leſs authenticated copies 
have been drawn, and others contain matters 
which are treated with particular {kill and 
addreſs, which have been omitted in the 
printed copies. I have even found the ori- 
ginals of printed works uſeful, as they ex- 
hibit the text in its genuine ſtate, free from 
interpolations, which often ariſe from many 
reaſons, well known to 4 who are in 
the habits of detecting ſuch impoſtures, by 
a careful examination of /parallel paſlages, 
together with critical zotes, and remarks 


on * writings, partly edited, and in- 
edited 


1 
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edited, by which I have been able to attain 
a ſolid and ſufficient knowledge of them, 
and to avoid certain errors into which 1 

ſhould have otherwiſe fallen. 


For the preſent this curſory account of 
the documents and manuſcripts which I 
have amaſſed through inceſſant labour and 

aſſiduity, and which I conſtantly ſtudy and 
examine, may ſuffice, as I intend to give 
a more accurate and complete account. of 
their merits and contents, \in' a more 
convenient and ſuitable place. 'I feel myſelf 
now called on, to add ſomething to the merit 
and utility of the works already | printed, 
and which I have peruſed in the execution 
of this volume. 9 


The Admiral Don Chriſtoplier Columbus 
wrote a ſhort narrative himſelf of his firſt 
diſcovery, which was tranſlated into, half 
barbarous Latin, by Leandro de Coſco, and 

| . publiſhed 
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| publiſhed at Rome in the year 149 3 *. This 
was afterwards reprinted, and appeared, 
though not in a correct or faultleſs manner, 
in the well known Hiſpania Illuſtrata of 
Andrew Schott.” I have chiefly made uſe of 
the original text, which the court chaplain, 
Andreo Bernaldez, has almoſt entirely pre- 
ſeryed in his unedited Hiſtory of the Catho- 
lic Kings. I have likewiſe made uſe of 
other little writings of the Admiral, part of 
which have been ſingly printed, ſuch as his 
Teſtamentary Diſpoſition, and part are found 
in ſeveral Memoirs and later publications, 
ſuch as the papers concerning the law-ſuits 
among his deſcendants, a panegyric which 
appeared fourteen years ſince at Parma, and 
eſpecially the account of the life of that 
illuſtrious navigator, written by his worthy 
ſon, Don Fernando. 3 


— 


* "There is a copy of this edition in the King's 
Library at Madrid. | 


This 


* 
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This work is highly intereſting with re- 
gard to the period of which we are now 
about to ſpeak, as it contains all the Ad- 
miral's papers, with ſome fragments judi- 
ciouſly and carefully ſelected. I confeſs 
that I am much indebted to it, and 
ſhould be ſtill more fo, if I had not diſco- 
vered many of the ſame papers, of which 
the Author availed himſelf, ſometimes en- 
tire, ſometimes in copious- extracts, and, 
perhaps, a larger ſhare of documents rela- 
tive to the government, its diſpoſitions, or- 
dinances, and directions, than he poſſeſſed. - 
Fernando Columbus was well calculated for 
this undertaking. He was learned and en- 
lightened for ze in which he lived; not- 
withſtanding theſe accompliſhments, he fell 
mto ſome unaccountable errors, for inſtance, 
in what he ſtates as the cauſe of the Admi- 
ral's arrival i in Portugal * as to the reſt he 

may 


li 


Vida del: Alm. Cap. 5. The /occurrence, which 
he miſtakes, as the cauſe of this, took place many 
| years 


INTRODUCTION. 

nded on with reſpect to mãt- 
t in general. It were to be wiſhed 
us. Spaniſh original, or, at leaſt, a 
good tranflation og it could be difcovered, 
for we have only the e Italian tranſlation of 
it by Alphonſo" Ulha, which, in all proba- 
bility, was made from a corrupt and falſe; 
copy, and from which afterwards the mi- 
ſerable de tranſlation of Barcia Was 


| ; 
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yearn 5 afterwards, it hppepedi in 85, as appears from - 
 Sabelics, whoſe, authority he ge Ropſed Hi foriar. 9 
enn. ro, Lis. 8, H; Nor. rerum Venet. Dec. 4. Lib. 3 3. 
In the Sroofs and uſtrations} which 1 intend to pub⸗ 

Hh at the end of the ſecond dum: of my Hiſtory, 

with Which the firſt epoch will be concluded, and 

which I call the period of our Catholic kings, will be 

exhibited the errors and overſights of ſeveral [writers n 
oy the preſent” I mall only mention one or more. | 


*. Den Andrea ue Bairia, Royal Spanif Hitt | 
rian, and Counkellor of State, collected in 1749, three | 


votes in Gow io, under the title of * * N 


Arbor. | XVII 


A de of falſe ſtatements 4d abſurdi- 
ties are to be found in both, which may lead 
a reader into ertor that is not poſſeſſed of a 
good critical judgment. This Life of the 
Admiral, if read with Caution, will render 
the peruſal of ſeveral other authors unneceſ- 
ſary, Who have not expreſsly written his life, 
They have, however, paſſed in review before 
my eyes. As cotemporaries, containing ſo 
many uſeful things relative to the perſon and 
diſcoveries of Columbus, the following deſerve 
to be mentioned, namely Antonio Gallo, au- 
thor of a little tract, white) ie a Al ho 
| ute hs ee fret. This colle@ion was 
formed from ſeveral of the firſt Hiforwgraphery and Gr 
graphers of the New World. He tranſlated ſome of 
them, for example, from Ulricus Schmiedel, tho Germun, 
who, between 1534 and 1540, noted down the diſco- 
very of the river-de 1a Plata, and the country of Para- 
guy.” The Life of Columbus (conſiſting of 108 chap- 
fers) A to the frſt volume of Genes, 
en Si acly % | W 


CA YT 
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| publiſhed ; in his * collection of the a 
Tralian writers, T. 23. Bartholemy Senarega, 
in his Commentaries De rebus Genuenſibus, ; 


which are inſerted in T. 24 of the ſame col- 
lection: Marco Antonio Sabelico, in his Rap- 
ſodia, enn x. lib. 8. At the commencement | 
of the ſixteenth century, almoſt all the hiſ- - 
toriographers, and even writers who treated 
on other ſubjects, mentioned ſomething of 
the firſt diſcovery of America, which they : 
| repeated, without any examination, from 
thoſe who rote on this ſubject ſolely; for- 
which reaſon, 1 think it needleſs to cite 
them, as well as the poets, who endeavoured 
to raiſe the gory of the Admiral in pootic 
fictions. 


Of thoſe who followed up the diſcoveries 
of Columbus, till the year 1500, no account is 
extant in public, except that of the famous 
Fe eſpuctus, after whoſe name Americo, (he 

ſigned himſelf Amerigo) the New World, was 
acci- 


— 
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accidentally called America, {ome years after 


his death, which happened on the 22d of Fe- 


_— 1512“. Hin narrations, | NON ſe- 


In an account-book, containing the expenditure of 
the Treaſ urer of the Royal-mercantile houſe. at Swville, 
there is the following item: © Paid, on the 24th of 
February, 1512, to Manuel Catano, Canon of the Church 
of this town of Scuille, in his quality as executor of the 
will of Amerigo Veſpuche, lately deceaſed, chief ſteerſman 


to his Majeſty, 10937 and a half maravedis, which 


were due to the aforeſaid Vg eſpuche out of the annual 
ſalary that was allowed to him by his Majeſty, Viz, 
from the firſt of January of the aforeſaid year un the 


22d of the month of February, on which day the afore- fe 


ſaid Amerigo died. He was appointed chief ſteerſman, 
with a ſalary of 50,000 maravadis' a year, by virtue of 
a Royal letter patent, dated at Burgos on the, 22d. of 
March, 1 508. and by another of the ſame date a bounty 
of 25,000 was granted to him. The Tame ſalaty and 
bounty were granted to his ſucceſſor, Juan Diaz de Selig, 
who was appointed at Burgos on the 25th of March, 

151 2, but with a proviſo of giving 10,000 maravadis an- 
nually to the widow of Ve -ſputius Maria Cerezo, during 
her life.” Anterior to this, the year of 2 s death 


- was actually unknown. 


Cz - parately 


* 


* 
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parately at different times, and at laſt reduced 
into one collection, under the care of Angelo 
Maria Bandini, at Florence, in the year 174 5, 
have only ſerved me as ditional evidence 
of his impoſtures, which I ſhall diſplay in 
their proper places. F cannot, however, 
paſs over this. ſtrange inſtance of Charleta- | 
nerie, without one obſervation. Veſputius, as 1 
a navigator, was placed in almoſt the very 
laſt rank of the naval adventurers of his diy. 
He was rewarded nevertheleſs in preference 
to all the reſt; and till of late his memory _ 
not been much leſs rev erenced than that of 
the unrivalled Columbus himſelf. Though + a 
n writers have ſtripped ran Florentine 


* The title is Vita © Lettere di Amerigo Veſpucii, Gen- 


25 filuome Florentino raccolte e illufrate dal. Abbate ng. Mar. 


Bandini Firenze. 1745, 128 p. 4to. Beſides the re- 

printed reports of the voyages which /eſpucius undertook . 

in the ſervice of Spain and Portugal, the work contains , 

nothing but what is generally known. Oe CNS 
e RET Vi 
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impoſtor of his pilfered laurels, yet he has not 
been without his defenders, who have at- 
tempted to maintain the vain glory of their 
hero by the help of poetical fictions, and” | 
inſtead of promiſed authentic documents, 

think it ſufficient to refer to Moreri *. 


: Now 
_ This is the Wos which Bandini ourfues | in his Life 8 
of Veſputius, which he prefixed to the foregoing Narra- 
tives. He attributes imaginary voyages to him, which 
are as devoid of truth as the dreaming reveries of Hiero- 
nymuſne Bartholomy in his poem La America, publiſhed 
at Rome in 1650. Felice paſſes as the reputed author of 
the Lives of the celebrated Men and Women of rah, 
which appeared in the French language at Yuerdon in 
1768, in two volumes 12mo. The ſecond volume con-- 
cludes with the life of Yeſputius, ef which the author 
ſeems very proud, ſaying, Je me flatte que ma patrie tous 
les gens de Lettres, le public ennemi de Terrrur nie e ſauront 
Jen gre de te que je wat rien epargnt pour leur retracer | 
Veſpucci ſeln Texafte veritẽ, "que Jai bitte des monumens le 
Plus authentiques comme il convient & un ee And * 
how does 20 perform this He does nothing more than 
| C * draw 


* 
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Now let us ſpeak of the fathers of our 
National Hiſtory, The firſt was Pietro 
Martir, a native of Anghiera, in Milan, 
which he called in Latin Angleria; he may 
be reckoned a Spaniard, as he was naturalized 

in Spain, where he paſſed the greateſt and beſt J 
part of his life in the ſervice of the Crown, 
from the year 1487 (in which Count Tendilla 
took him to Rome) till 1526, where he died, 
at the age of - His principal works. | 


FRE from Bandini, and repeats his 3 of 05 | 
his own; confounding Herrera with Ferreras, whom he 
calls an old author and worthy of credit. 


' ® Martir took leave of the Pope on the 29th of Au- 
| guſt, 1487, as he ſtates in the firſt of his printed letters, 
dated at Sarageſa the firſt of January, 1488. He wrote 
the laſt chapter of his Decad-in the beginning of ther 
year 1526, as the concatenation ſhews, and died in the 
ſame ycar, as appears from the epitaph which Nicolas 
. Antonio quotes. On the 2d of February, in the ſame . 
year, he accompliſhed the ſixty-ninth year of his age, 
as he ſays himſelf in the 8th. Decad. Chap. 8. | 
©. 00 
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are his eight Decads of the New World, divided 
each into ten chapters. He was in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the letters, narratives, and charts, 
which related to the conduct and adventures 
of the Spaniards in the New World; he had 
beſides many opportunities of converſing with 
the chief perſons, who aſſiſted either by their 
ſwords or their councils in the ſubjugation or 
government of that country. At length he 
was appointed one of the Counſellors of the 
Tribunal of the Indies e. He was a WE 


/ 
/ 


* He aſſumed this office (ſays. 2 Hp. Crone. | 
M.S. L. a, cap. 44.) in the year 1518, and delivered 
his Royal diploma when I was preſent. He was 
raiſed to this poſt in the town of Sarageſa by the-Em- 
peror, immediately on his acceſſion to the throne. At 
that time, the tribunal of the Indies was but an aſſem- 
bly of the Counſellors of other tribunals. When, in 
the year 1524, this tribunal was eſtabliſhed as a parti- 
cular : one, with a Preſident and: ſome Counſellors, 
. Martir was appointed one of theſe, as he tells us in 
his 8ooth letter, and in many other places of his jy 
and decads, 


C - informed 


4 
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informed man, had of writing tel 
memoirs; he would have gratified every with, 

in addition to his inclination, opportunity, 
and care, in noting down all that paſſed, had 
he employed more diligence in the exami- 
nation of the narratives, and in the com- 
paring of them all together, and had he alſo 
devoted a little more time to the compoſition 
and refinement of his labours; but in this 
reſpect he was exceedingly inattentive and 
negligent. Sometimes, in the interval of 
the cloth being * * and the dinner fery 


had juſt da: and in the ſame ca 
manner he wrote all the chapters of his 
cads,which he committed.to paper at differ t 
times; ſo that it ſhould not be matter o 
priſe, if accuracy and tegular order are not 


| 15 The learned Juan de Nertara ſays ſo in a letter, 
the words of which are quoted by Nicolas Antonio. 
| | * | 
: to 
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to be found in this haſty and vidiged6l col- 


lection. He alſo attempted to ſpeak of things 
which had paſſed in the lapſe of ſeveral years, 


and would confound them; and in general 


he fell into various miſtakes and errors. 
When his memory began to fail him, to ſuch 
a degree as not to be able to recollect what 


he had firſt written, his negligence prevailed 


ſo far, that he would not be at the pains to 
read it over again, in order to amend it. 
After all, he is entitled to indulgence, in 
conſequence of the og with which he 


reludtance in thepublicitono of his Sketches +; 


The 


0 In ab of his Decads,. ſpecially in the fiſt, hap. 8 


3 and 10, and i in the eighth, chap. 8 and = og 


1 Nobis (he ſays) a Conran: euperem. e | 


namgue ef latere, quam incompetis popular dente corrodi. 
Thus he wrote in the letter, which accompanied his 
works, to Count Tendilla, who ſolicited them for pub- 
lication, which was executed by Fac. Corumberger,, 


” 4, 


E * | 
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The Decads, whatever their merit may be, 
contain many particulars, which are not to 
be found any where elſe, and written be- | 
fides by a cotemporary judicious writer of 
well-known candour and fincerity. | His 
letters are alſo entitled to the fame praiſe, | 
in which, amongſt the chief events of Spain, 
during a period of thirty- ſeven years, (her 
brighteſt epoch) thoſe of the New World, by 
the bye, are occaſionally related. But the. 
reader ſhould be on his guard, as well in the 
peruſal of this work, as in the former. 
There are many errors in the ſtatements, 
and ſometimes two letters that were written 
at different times are blended in one, which 
anno 1511. The whole is comprized in 2 ſlender vo- 
lame in folio, in which is contained Legatia Bahhlanica: 
Ocrani Decas : Posmata: Epigrammata. Antonio de Le- 
prija, the mirror of Spain, as Martir calls him, in the 
letter juſt quoted, was the editor of it, and prefixed a 
preface to it. In other parts of his works, and in 
mY AE he evinced much diffidence with regard 


to his w 9 and great deference to publie opinion. 
— evidently 


7 
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evidently appears in the r68th®, (accord- 
ing to Elziver's Edition, Amſterdam, 1670, 
fol. ) and might eaſily be ſhewn in others. 
I am perſuaded' thefe miſtakes ought to be 
attributed to the collector of the ſingle 
papers of Martir. And I think it would be 
of eſſenkial ſervice to the hiſtory of our | 
nation, if ſome perſon would favour the 
public with a new edition of thoſe Letters 
in a correct manner; and of ſtill greater 
uſe, if the Editor would add thoſe of Lucas 
Marino & culo, another hiſtorical treaſure of 
the ſame day, which is leſs known than i it 
deſerves to a n 


* Front the beginning of it, to the words "ad alia. 
nunc deveniamus,” he treats of the deeds of Chinmbus 
in his journey to Paria in the year 1498, and at the 
ſame time alſo mentions. the diſcovery of the. Pearls 
in 1500, What follows after theſe words belongs 
ſolely to the year 1496, but is placed here as if it 
referred to the whole. 


Per- 
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Perhaps it may not be deemed foreign to 
the ſubject, as I have mentioned this writer, 

IS to quote a paſſage out of Gonzalo Fernan- 
dex de Oviedo, in that part of his Hiſtory of 
the Indies, which has never been printed, 
I.. 34, Cap. 3, thus he ſpeaks, though the 
\ Prothonotary Peter Martir, a Milaneſe, and 
Bra Bernardo Gentil, a Sicilian, both Hiſto- 
riographers to his Majeſty, have written of | 

Indian affairs, yet it was ſuſpected that they 
were in want of certain accounts in many 

things which they mentioned, beſides that 
their latinity was much affected as well as 


their ſtile- 6 5 ; 4 act * | | 


Marinco of Sicily introduced. Gentil or 
Gentile, his countryman, to public notice; 
he was a Dominican friar, lived and taught 
in Hain in the beginning of the {ixteenth 
century, and was famed as a witty poet. 
The only knowledge 1 have of his writings, 
is, that he endeayoured to extol the exploits 


of 


— +<S 


* 
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of the great Admiral in heroic. verſe“. As 
to what is ſaid of him in the foregoing 
paſſage, that he had been an hiſtorian under 
the Emperor, and that he had touched, 
though lightly, on India matters, and that 
his Latin and ſtile were affected and turgid, 
are acceded to by Marimeo. But as for 
the hiſtorical work which is mentioned as 

printed, an & in which the Tranſactions of | 
America are related, it is poſſible that every 
information might eſcape my enquiry, but 
it is alſo as poſſible, that it might have 
found its way into that paſſage through” 
miſtake. That a man ignorant of Latin 
himſelf if we may credit Fernando 
Columbus, ſhould find fault with the 
Latin of two excellent Grammariahs, in- 


„This appears from three Letters of L. Marines, 
L. 5, 15, and 17. I find no other accounts elſewhere, 
however, reſpecting this Fra Bernardo Gentile. 


+ Life of the Admiral; chap. 10. 


duces 


juſt quoted. 


— 
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| Sa me to think that this pallage had 


5 been communicated to Ovieds, and foiſted 


in by him, as he frequently confounded, 
and milapplied the literature of others, for 


which he has been criticiſed by. the author 
0", 


I alvend my opinion, however, on this, 
as well as on the ignorance, with which 


Oviedo is taxed, who received the title of 
the Hiſtorian of the Indies,“ and who 


- endeavoured to render his hiſtory univerſal, 


but his abilities were not equal to an under- | 


taking of ſuch great magnitude. In truth, 
| his knowledge of ancient literature was 
very confined, as he was unable to call 


the Greet and Roman writers to his aid, as 
his learned cenſor evinces“. He was not, 
however, an entire ſtranger to the Latin 


* It was likewiſe obſerved by Franrir de Tumera, 
Suma y breve relacion de todas las Indigs, cap. 7. 
tongue, 
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tongue, which appears from the frequent 
uſe he makes of it in his hiſtory, eſpecially r 
in thoſe books which were not publiſhed, 
and of which many are ſtill in exiſtence. 
Be it as it may, I ſhall always commend 
| his unwearied diligence, by which he has 
left many monuments behind him in the 
different manuſcripts, which I have ſeen in 
ſeveral libraries. He devoted his chief at- 
tention upwards of thirty, or perhaps forty 


| years of his maturer age to the affairs of 


the New World. He obſerved, wrote,. and 
enquired without intermiſſion, and he im- 
proved and augmented his manuſcripts: with 
inimitable diligence. It is to be lamented 
that ſo laudable a curioſity, joined to ſuch 
induſtry, were not united with more learn- 
ing. Notwithſtanding, if his perſonal cir- 
cumſtances, and the age in which he lived, 
be taken into conſideration, he ought to be 
prized with reſpect to his natural hiſtory, 
though he falls infinitely ſhort of Pliny, 

| „ 
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I whit he had taken as his model. "As "Th 
civil hiſtorian his only claim i is in having. 
reſcued from ' oblivion, ſeveral occurrences, 
to-which he was an eye-witneſs, and ſome 
important relations which chiefly relate to 
the time of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
as to the period of which we now purpoſe ! 
to treat, he can be of little ſervice. Deſti- ; 
| tute of documents and critical powers, and 
not availing himſelf of the books which he 
had of Pietro Martir, he jumbled dates and 
facts together, and filled his narrations 
with fables, which he had heard from diffe- 
rent perſons who could not be depended on, 
and who had forgotten the events, and their 
conſequences, or who ſometimes abuſed the 
credulity' of our poor chronicler; as a proof 
of this, it is only neceſſary to caſt an eye 
cover the 1 3th chapter of the ſecond book. 


2 


\ 


Martir and Oviedo 10 the ſources, whence 
all thoſe who have compoſed hiſtories on the 
ſubject 
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ſubject of America to the 3 century 
have drawn their accounts. The N arration 
of the Diſcoveries of Columbus, and his 
followers at the end of the fifteenth, and at 
the beginning of the ſixteenth centuries, 
which appeared in the Collection of Voyages, 
under the title of the New World, and firſt 
printed at Venice in 1 50% were taken from 
a manuſcript of the firſt Decad of Martir. 
as he has. already obſerved, but | he 
is miſtaken in aſcribing them to Lewis 
Cademſio, without any other reaſon. than 
that they form the continuation of. 'the 
Voyage of this Venetian Navigator®. Pe- 


* This colle&ion was publiſhed in the Italian, the r 
edition is botited by Tirabaſchi Storia della Letttrat, Ital. 
T. VI. P. I. p.167. It wasſoon after tranſlated into 
Latin, its celebrity was increaſed by Simon Gryncur, 
who augmented it conſiderably, and improved the tranſ- 
lation. 'This' laſt edition appeared under the title, 
Neuus Orbis regeonum et inſularum veteribus incognitarum. 
Argent. 1532. fol. It has been reprinted al times. 
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ritfol * of Avignon, the Few, cotemporary. 
with the author of the Voyages round the 
TVorld, took the few and the bad things, 
Which he cites relative to the America 
Voyages out of this Collection, as alſo tlie 
e natrations, which are to be found 
ii the Colinography of Minſter ſome years 
Ride which! the latter alſo took from the 
lame colleetion. 88 1 Battifta, the leartied 
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* Hhrabim "Pevirſu weighs ab begbde ct & the 
NGiteenth centüry a kind ef Univerſal Geögraphy in 
Hebrew, in which he: enumerated; the; counties then 
known, , elpecially 4 the diſcoveries of, the Portugueſe in 
Africa, and ſome accounts of America ; from the earlieſt 
and beſt. deſcriptions - of thoſe times, and copied, them 
with all, the faults and matyelous tales, without any | 
examination. The famous Thomas, Hyde has publithed 
the original with a Latin tranſlation, from a manu- 
ſcript in the Badlcian Library at Oxford, which he has 
enriched with notes much more learned than the work 
deſerves. . The title is. Iiinera Mynde, fic dickes nempe 
Geograpbia Aubin: dbr. Paritſe mii $691, — = N. 
ges — . collector 
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collector of Voyages, made an extract from 
Martir, but only from the three firſt Decads. 
He has, as already mentioned, arran arranged the 
narrations in a better manner, eſpecially at 
the beginning with regard to the perſonal 
hiſtory of the Admiral, and his negotiations, 
anterior to the diſcovery of the New World. 
Ramuſio alſo publiſhed in his collection the 
works of Oviedo (with whom. he held a 
correſpondence) in a tranſlation,, and thus 
he diffuſed thoſe accounts, which the authors 
of thoſe times made uſe of, wWhen they 
touched en paſſant on the diſcoveries and 
eſtabliſhments of the as in . 


a Galvan , a native of Portaget 
ſtands till leſs diſtinguiſhed in his Treatiſe 


4. Galuan wrote a diſcourſe in the Portugueſe on 
| ancient and n Diſcoveries, the laſt edition of 
| which appeared at. Liſbon in 1731. fol. It was 
afterwards tranſlated into Engliſh, and printed in the 
Collection of Voyages, publiſhed by Offerne, a book - 
ſeller in Lenden, ſrom 1704 to 194% N. T. 
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on the Old arid New DiGoaes: till 1550; 
in which he very injudiciouſly abridged, 
what others had previouſly treated with 
much more learning and copiouſneſs, with- 
out the addition of any important article, | 
except ſome uncertain traditions, 1 
In Wie year 1552 nude Ler- de Go- 
mara publiſned The Univerſal Hiſtory of © 
the Indies and the New World.” The firſt 
work that | deſerves this name, though the 
geographical order which he follows through- f 
out the whole, is not the moſt proper and 
convenient for a production of this kind. 
Gomara was a ſcholar, and maſter of a fine 
ſtile, if he had only poſſeſſed materials and 
patience ſufficient for the examination and 
combination of them; it is not to he doubted, 
but he would have merited highly of the 
nation, and the public in general; but be 
threw whatever he ſound. before him, t0gey 


ther without feleQton, and truſted, it) falſe 
b — 2 and 
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and improbable. tales; particularly in the 
beginning of his book, which he chiefly 
from Oviedo, traditions, and popular 


tales, In the ſame year (1552) the biſhop ' 


of Chiapa Fra 'Bartoloms de las Caſas, or 
Caſaus, for he ſigned himſelf. both ways, 
publiſhed his celebrated work, entitled A 


ſhort Narrative of the Deflruttion of the 


Indies.” The offspring of a heated imagi- 


nation, which ſome deem to be unworthy. of | 


ſuch a divine, but the ſame warmth per- 
vaded all his writings, whether intended for 


the preſs, for the higheſt tribunal, or. for 


the king himſelf. He wrote the work we 
now allude to forty , years after his firſt 
voyage to America. He introduces an epi- 
tome of our diſcoveries and colonies, but 
exaggerates the outrages of the coloniſts to 
the natives, as well thoſe which. he ſaw, as 


| thoſe which he did not ſee. | The hiſtorian 


can draw very little from ſo ſhort a ſketch. 
The owe prelate has left more valuable 
. D 3 


works 


1 
| 

» 
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works in dnimibripe, and which I intend to 
review in a more proper place. That which 
he calls a chronicle at one time, and a 
hiſtory of the Vest Indies at another, is 
entitled to particular attention, and which 
in a ſtrict ſenſe exhibits a chronological | 
ſeries of events drawn from authentic docu- 
ments. He intended to publiſh. it in fix 
books, but three in folio only appeared, 
which came down to the year 1520. The 


beſt accounts out of this work, which really | 


have contributed very much to the illumi- 
nation of the firſt period, have been worked 
up in the Decads of Herrera, as 1 ſhall have 
occaſion to ſhew hereafter, 


Alt the ſame time, I do not know that out 
of jealouſy to the biſhop of Chiapa, Juan 
Gines de Sepulveda was impelled to compoſe 
ſeven books in Latin * of the Feats of the 
Spaniards in the New World. » The only 
ſource almoſt 3 he drew theſe ac · 


counts 
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counts was Fernandes de Oviedo, out of whoſe 
printed works, he copied and omitted with- 
out choice or order, with an intention of 
publiſhing an epitome of the woſt remarkable 
events which had taken place in America. | 
. He begins his narration in 1492, and 
carries.. it down to the Fear 1521, but ſo | 
ill connected, ſo meagre. and barren of im- 
portant tranſactions, and at the ſame time ſo 
full of errors, particularly in the beginning, 
that if I were not conyinced of it by occular 
demonſtration, I never ſhould, have thought 
that ſuch vile traſh, could have iſſued from 
ſo. able a hand. The infirmities jof, old age 
fell on him at an garlier period chan uſual, | 
which © far may plead his apology. Fife | 

teen years, before gur author began this 
work, he wrote the hiſtory of the Emperor 
Charles: the fifth. This laſt is better known, 
but not ſufficiently made ufe of, D. Luis 
de Avila y Zaniga,' in a letter to Pero Meria, 
ſays, „ have converſed with Sepulveda at 

D 4 Paullan- 
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Valladolid, and he appeared to me to be 
very old. The; duke of Alba, with whom 


alſo ſpoke, told me, that Sepulveda had aſked 
him, who was the commander in chief at 
the German war? The duke ſmiled; and 
told him, he had the honour of bearing 
that commiſſion himſelf. Such inatteation 
induces me to. think that he might have 
committed more miſtakes . 7 


Atſter this able n als waſted his 
time and ſtile in relating what he did not 
know, I ſhall now introduce a poet to the 
reader, and by no means a contemptible one, 
who ſacrificed his abilities and knowledge of 
Indian affairs to the perverſion of real hiftory. 
Juan de Caſtellanos ſpent the beſt part of 
his life in ſinging the vatibus events Which 
had ariſen on the continent and iſlands of 


i am n a 
* This paſſage is: lt from an e! 0 
which paſſed through-my hands, dated September 1548. 


the. 
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the Weſtern World, from their diſcovery. 
He wrote them firſt down in proſe; and then 
turned them into verſe, under the title of 
Eklegias y Elogios de Varones iluſires de Indias. 


I am in poſſeſſion of three volumes of this 


Work. Biſhop Fernandes Piedrahita, made 
uſe of the fourth in his Hiſtory of the New 


Kingdom of Granada. The firſt volume 
only was printed i in 1589. With reſpe& to | 


the occurrences of his day, Caſtellanos is 
a writer of important value; he is in- 
debted to others, particularly Oviedo, for 
what he advances with reſpect to the earlier 


period eked out by popular traditions and 
fables, which his fertile imagination embel- 
liſhed, for the purpoſe of filling up the plan 


which he had previouſly ſketched our. 


1 
'Y 6 . ledtor, digerdes fell commento, | 


Como me lo cantaron os lo cuento®, 


And if the reader ſhould call it 22 110 


it to him, as it was zold to me. 


% - * —% 0 
* 


* Catellanos P. I. Canto 1. oct. 3. 
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A fins apology indeed, for the frequent in- 


troduction of fiction! after he had promiſed 


} 


— decir la verdad pura 
Sin tell uſar de ficcion ni compaſtura®, 


To relate the Sure and unadorned truth without | 
faction. But true it is, what Plato has long 


ago obſerved, that the poet ſeated on the 


tripod of the muſes, is not under the guid- 
ance of ſober truth, but utters whatever his 
glow ing imagination ſuggeſts, without re- 
gard to truth or falſity; and it is ſtill more 
certain, that Poetry ſhould dot be indulged 


An N 


- 


1 ſhall conclude my review of the writers | 
of the ſixteenth century, with a few remarks | 
* on Girolamo Benzoni of Milan, who pub- | 
liſhed a hiſtory of the New World in Italian. 
This work is well arranged, and interſperſed 


with judicious, farcaſtic, : and ma obſer- 


\ 


0 + The fe r. ige 55: 1 
; vations, | 
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vations. - Urban Calveton, un Engliſhman 

tranſlated it into elegant Latin, with expla» 
natory notes, which rendeted it {till more 
| valuable, Theoder de Bey introduced it 
afterwards into his celebrated collection, 
which he adorned with ſeveral engravings. 
| Benxoni left America in 1556. He reſided 
fifteen years in that quarter, in which time 
he viſited ſeveral parts of it, which furniſhed 
him with frequent opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the country. He took: the 
greateſt - part of his narration from the 
writers noticed in this introduction; with 
ſufficient fidelity, but not always with due 
examination, and critical acumen, a number 
of errors have found their way into the firſt 
part of the work. DA lr eee 


Thus the infantile hiſtory of America 

appeared at the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century loaded with infirmities, and unſup- 
ported by authentic facts. Many years anterior 


to 
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to this, Philip the ſecond very /prudently ied 
 awife order to collect all kind of documents, 


reports, and authentic accounts relative to 


that region. He was the firſt who eſtabliſhed 
the office of hiſtoriographer of the Indies. 
Antonio de Herrera, Was appointed to this 


fituation in the year 1596, with the moſt 


| liberal indulgence to enable him to diſcharge 
a truſt of ſo important a nature. All the 


neceſſary materials were placed at his com- 


* 


mand, namely, all the papers of the Royal , 


Rolls and Archives, the official reports ſent ' 
to, and brought from the Indies, and all the 


manuſcripts which could be found relative to 


the ſubject. After which he began to write 


« 7he Univerſal Hiftory of the Tranſactiunt of the 


Caſtilians in the iſlands and Count intent of the 


Ocean; and publiſhed in 1601, four Decadi, 
which he had delivered two years before, in 


manuſcript, with applauſe; four more were 


printed in 1615. We cannot help admiring 
the Tapidity with which he . compoſed the 
: former, 


« 
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former, conſidering. that he outſtript in 
abundance of matter, truth of narration, 


time, geography and ſtile, all the hiſtorical 
pens which had hitherto touched on this 
topic. This praiſe is juſtly due to him, and 


1 ſhall add, that his writings will always be 


of great uſe to thoſe who with to treat on 
the affairs of India, as many of the docu- 
ments and books of which he availed him - 
ſelf, are no longer in exiſtence. The faults 


which Laet, * Torquemada, Solis, and ſome | 


others find with him, are not of ſufficient 


magnitude to eclipſe bis glory, or extinguiſh 
the gratitude of | poſterity. 24 Certain it is, 5 


however, that a man of: ſuch extenſive in- 
formation, ſuch a maſter of the language, 


and ſuch powers of ſtile might have obliged * 


the reader with a more finiſhed work. Her- 
rera did little mare than ſtring the fragments 
and extracts together, like à man that ar- 


ranges and digeſts the narratives collected in 
every quarter, according to years months 
| | and 
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and days, as preparatory materials for the 
hiſtorian,” It is lucky that he was a man of | 
erudition, otherwiſe, the haſte with which 
he wrote might have proved an inlet to 
innumerable errors. I wiſh to ſpeak only 
at preſent of thoſe times, of which I intend | 


to treat in my firſt volume. The protocyles 1 


and ſtate - papers, however light and inſuffi- 
cient, did not eſcape his attention, and they 
afforded him ſufficient light, to diſcover tha 
diſorder and confuſion of the narratives of 
Pietro Martir, the inattention, ctedulity, 
and tales of Oviedo, and his copyiſts and 
compilers. - He followed therefore Fer - 

nando Columbus, and Biſhop Caſas, in his 
chronological hiſtory, as leaders of more 
certainty and accurate diligence. But the 
ſirſt hiſtorian of the New -/Porld,; chat de- 
ſerve this title, often contents himſelf with 
only | paſſages word for word, or extracts 
from theſe two. Sometimes he introduces 
the documents of other authors, as his on 
d | judg- 
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judgment direct, but on thoſs occaſions, if 


they ſtumble he ſtumbles with them, and 
where they only trip he ſometimes falls 


through giddineſs and volatility; © His copies 
and extracts all bear the mark of hurry, 
and now and then he uſed to add or omit, 


without any ſufficient reaſon, as his fancy 


dictated. I ſhall give proofs of this in its 


proper place. The chronicle of Caſat was 
his principle ſource, from which he las 90 
taken his chief points, but he has corrected 


the language, and purged the narration from 
a thouſand abſurdities. He almoſt entirely 


omits the invectives and violent declamation 


of the biſhop, not with any intent to pal- 
 liate the conduct of his countrymen which 


he paints with equal freedom, temperance, 


and prudence, as the nature of fuch 
a work required. We cannot, however, 


praiſe him for all his omiſſions. Caſas uſed 
to wave many probable circumſtances, 'ac- 


en to his i but his candour 
| | - would 
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would not let him deal out ſuch but as con- 
jectures, therefore he uſed to lay, 1 I:think, I 
ſuppoſe, perhaps, | or ſimilar qualifications, | 
Herrera omits theſe;. and gives for certain, 
what is doubtful. He alſo relates as matters 
of fact, what the biſhop details as; f 


and opinions ere. allet at aunt 4 
, 7 5 8 * 


<< 
* 


NowichGanding ürtz and other faults, 
Herrera has been conſidered up to our day, as 
the principal hiſtorian of America, and who 
could diſpute the palm with him? Where 
was the judge that could decide ? Thoſe that 
wrote after him, on the firſt. period eſpe- 
cially, have made aſe of the ſame Writers 
chat he conſulted, with les judgment. I 


cannot name one, who has peruſed and com- 
pared them together with due caution, and 
methodical, diffidence! No, not one, that 8 


can be ſaid to have profited by what has been 


already Pr inted on the ſubject. Neither, | 


have, I found one, who has collefted the 


materials neceſſary to lay the foundation of 
i this 


CxS) 


hopes to ſeize, and carry on directly and ex- 
n that immenſe branch of trade, 
45) 013 © 41 120 eie 


accounts, filled up with the (figures of * tehts, 
ſhips, and monſters.” The immortal Butler had ſuch 
' geographers in his eye, when he compoſed = well 

f known 1 


. 
4 4 * 0 * 
by | 
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be Place elephants inſtead of tom W 
Africa from weſt to caſt is equal in extent to Eurips 


and Afia together. Bianco places countries that be- 
Fong to Africa in Afia, In ſhort, his map may 
de compared to Sahude's delineation of the earth in 
Bonga#s cbllection of the writers of the Cruſader, 
a mere Idea of the geography of his time, As his 
opinion was, that all the kaown parts of the globe 
were ſurrounded with water, the reſult was, that ac- 
cording to his own ſyſtem he was obliged to repreſent 


Africa in that ſituation, but it does not appear that he | 


had the leaſt conception. of the Touthern ſhape of this 
part of the world. A bay of à ſemicireular form ter- 
ininates the uch of that quarter, which his imagina- 


tions has filled with dragons; and negroes with dogs - 
heads. It is therefgte impoſſible, aftet à ſurvey of this | 
map, to admit the author of it as a witneſs in favour - 
of thoſe who aſſert, that” Europe in his day was ac- 


quainted with thoſe. parts of the unlverſe. His authority 
becomes the more doubtful, and we ſuppoſition. of later 
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which had hitherto enriched ſo many nations 


and ſtates one after the other, though it was 
carried on by a thouſand circuitous ways. 


III. Another enterprize ſtill. remained 
worthy of a genius of the firſt elaſs, and of 
intrepid courage. From the notions that 


- . were entertained of the eaſtern coaſts of - 
Aſia, it was ſuppoſed that they were at an 


immenſe diſtance from the coaſts and known 
iſlands of Eur and Africa. T That reh an 


additions the more e as he eee the 


azores much earlier than they.- were” diſcovered. | 
The ſecond, map, which has been quoted ſtill oftenex - 


in ſupport of this opinion, is leſs known. . Grazzoſus 


Bennincaſa is ſaid to be the author, by ſore, others, 


on the contrary aſeribe it to Friar Manrus; no one, 


bowever, has given an exact, deſcription of this 
map, and its object. Ramuſis gave the firſt account of 
it. Benninraſa after him has chiefly, made uſe of Marca 
Polo in preparing it, and others have added ſupplements 
of their own age. - Ramufio ſays, that aceording to this 
map the ocean, it is true, ſurrounds Africa, but with- 
out any-particular repreſentation of the real ſituation 


and ſhape of that continent, or a more exact knowledge 


of thoſe regions, which were traverſed at a later, period 
by. the Portugueſe. See vol. della navigation, e Viaggi | 
da Bart. Ramaſu ps 17+ a! T. NA 


exten 
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Extenſive ſpace might contain large coun- 
tries, filled with mighty nations and ſtates; 
was of courſe a conjecture that naturally 
followed. What an object of wiſe and lau- 


dable curioſity! Even ſuppoſing the diſtance 


between Europe, the weſtern Africa, and 
the entrance of A/ia was leſs than it had 
hitherto been ſuppoſed, or that the interval 
was only filled by the ocean, in how much 
ſhorter and moro convenient a way might 
the trade to the Indies be carried on by 
the weſtern courſe 1 Theſe reflections inceſ- 
fantly occupied the mind of the illuſtrious 
Genoeſe Chriſt. Columbus. Well acquainted 
with all the arts and ſciences, whiet contri- 
bute to the improvement and perfection of 
navigation, ſtored with ſufficient knowledge of 
all the known ſeas, which he had acquired 
by experience, in correſpondence with' the 
philoſophers of all countries, acquainted ' 
with all the books extant at the time on the 
ſubjects of philoſophy, hiſtory, and coſmo- 
graphy, he raiſed his idea above the ſtandard 
of his day, and conſequently e experienced 
all the oppoſition, contradiction and diffi- 
n which are ufually enliſted againſt 
ES: thoſe 
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thoſe, who dare to ſtep aſide from the beaten 
track. Happy for mankind that Columbus 
united greatneſs of mind, and perſeverance 
with an enlarged underſtanding, which 
enabled him, through time and patience, to 
prevail on a powerful and proſperous prince 
to protect and patronize his bold undertaking, 
ſo that he exhibited to the wondering world, 
ſuch a ſpectacle, as all the collective ages of 
antiquity could not boaſt, - The judicious 
navigator, - far ſuperior to the renowned 
leader of the Greek . Argonautes, boldly 
ſtretches his adventurous wing beyond the 
limits of ancient navigation. The ſwelling 
ocean appears twice as large as common 
opinion repreſented it, and lo, a new world 
is diſcloſed in its boſom! as I may call it 
with Seneca, whoſe prophecy other Come 
buses have accompliſhed to the Bk: 


IV. At length this globe appears 1 
covered with water, and in this immenſe 
liquid field the countries, which encompaſs 
the north- pole, are ſown, and deſcend to the 
middle of the ſouthern hemiſphere, which is 
Civided into two chief {party.: That part, which 


con- 


l. &;..Þ 
contains the Old World, is ſeated on one 
| hemiſphere which begins at the Canary 
iſlands, and runs towards the eaſt, far ex- 
tended in all. directions over the equator, 
and. ends under the 35th and 44th degree 
in two peninfulas; one formed by the conti- 
nent of Africa, and the other by the ſouthern 
iflands of Aſia. On the oppoſite hemiſpher̃e; 
the ſecond part ſtretches itſelf from the 
Canaries towards the welt, and includes the 
Nero World, not very diſtinctly ſeparated 
from the Old, and in length towards the 
north pole ſomewhat leſs extended. From 
thence it becomes narrower on both fides till 
it forms a narrow iſthmus near the equator, 
where it becomes again more wide, and ſoon 
extends to 45 degrees of longitude. It becomes 
narrower again, and ends in the ſouth in a 
point under the Foth degree nearly. The 
great extent of that part of the Netw Morild 
called America, the immenſe oceans which 
ſurround! it, from the iſlands of Africa to 
the Archipelago of Afia, the entire remain- 
ing part of the ſouthern hemiſphere, as far 
as it is navigable, the innumerable iflands 
Rua near America, and the Pacific ocean. 
F 3 * 1 
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Theſe are the weſtern diſcoveries of the 
Spantards. This is the New World, worthy 
of the .name, not only on account of its 
being unknown to the ancients, but even for 


the new things which it affords and 2 7857 
duces in phyſics and morals. 


V. In conſequence of theſe diſcoveries, the 
| ſouthern part of our globe was circumnavi- 
gated, and its true form brought to light, 
together with a knowledge of its principal 
parts and products, and what was ſtill 
greater, the ſphere of our ideas was enlarged. 
This ſmall ſpeck of earth called the habi- 
table world, and which claimed ſo many 
pretended prerogatives, found in every part 
that was diſcovered, the ſame nature in all 
that uniform variety that marks and embel- 
liſhes her character. The ſuppoſitious limits 
of water, cold, and heat with which it was 

iünſulated, yaniſhed, The free and uninter- 
rupted intercourſe With all countries, the 


navigation of all ſeas being rendered ſafe 


and familiar, elicited general obſervations 
and experiments, and furniſhed the means 
of correcting n errors, to which 


L * 1 


fancy and forward judgment had given birth, 
on the mere reliance of infufficient analogy. 
New countries, new and very different tem- 
peraments of ſeaſon in the ſame climate, 
continual ſpring in one, that had been 
thought very changeable, ſnow in the torrid 
zone, and living creatures in all. Such phe» 


notnena excited the general admiration, as 


well as the attention of the philoſophers, 
who from being rendered cautious by expe- 
rience, rectified their judgments and deci- 
ſions, - The continent of : America, as the 
principal part of the new diſcovered world, 
than the reſt, and has exhibited greater, and 
more remarkable varieties than the countries 
known at the time of that diſcovery. It 
extends to the north, hitherto inzeceffible 

obſervatioh to the 8oth degree, or there- 
. It runs ſouthward about 2700 
leagues beyond the equator, It ſeems that 
the weſt, endeavour. to divide it, and they 
have already · ſeparated from the continent 
chat tract of the Archipe/ago between Florida 
_ the mouth of the Oronokoo, as it is pro- 
poſe F 4 | bable 


* 
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bable at a former period they fnalowed; un 
in the ſame manner a ſtill greater tract in the 
Aſiatic Archipelago, and ſo have ſeparated 


New Holland. But this ſeparation in Ame. 


rica might have been prevented by the large 
chain of mountains, which unites the north 
and the ſouth. There is not ſuch another 
chain on the face of the earth, ä — 
which 15 055 BY are full as en Lede / 

The . and depth of the 5 
| foils is very conſiderable. Rivers of the 
greateſt magnitude are fed by lakes and 
cataracts, ſuch as the river Saint Laurence, 
Mai op, \1Oronokoo, Maragnon, La Plata, 
With which even the largeſt rivers of the 
01d . world are not to be compared. The 
ſandywaſtes, the barren deſerts, the verdant, 


fertile, and pictureſque grounds of the new _ 


world bear the ſame proportion to thoſe of 
the old. Here nature ſparts in all her vigour 
and fancy. The ſoil is covered with im- 
menſe and impenetrable foreſts, lofty cedars 


of aſtoniſhing; ſize and ſhade. Here ſhe 


appears in all the opulence, and wanton 
wilds of an ee then as if fatiguad. 


„ and 
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and laſtly. as ifs impoveriſhed, if we may 
judge from barren tracts, and cheerleſs de- 
ſarts, which can ſcarce produce the > pointed a 
an, or the _ _ e | 

3 

VI. The: concurrence of aſh infos and 

the ſituation of the . climates with reſpect to 
the heavens, and the ſea, give birth to other 
diverſities not leſs aſtoniſſung, intenſe cold 
on the ſummit of gentle eminences, predo- 


minant humidity, noxious and unwholeſome 


airs, ſome winds: which. ordinarily temper 
the burning beams of the- vertic--fun,' and 
others which conſtantly encreaſe the natural 
cold towards the poles. Tornados that in 
an iuſtant mingle ſandy mountains, plants, 
animals, building together, or ſcatter; them 
in the air. Seaſons only diſtinguiſned b 
rain ot diy weather. Rains which fall 10+ 
Leſſantly in one country, very rarely; i in an- 
other and in ſome not at all. No leſ mar- 
vellous are the riches buried in the bowels 
of the earth. The variety of rare plants, 
which cover the ſurface of the earth in the 
greateſt profuſion. The degeneracy of the ve: 

* nn . 
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the diverſity in the taſte, colour, and fize of 
their fruits. Tt is true, the New World can« 
not boaſt of the large quadrupeds of the Old, 
but in compenſation the number of inſects 
and reptiles are infinite. Many of their 
claſſes, of prodigious magnitude, a thouſand 
other ſpecies of animals, quite new and ex- 
tremely different, are to be ſeen. The ſame 
difference and ee nen fy winged 
creation. 


ls 


| vn. The variety, wie katy ; 
the human race is ſtill more wonderful. 
The new world has repreſented in the diffe- 
rent races of her inhabitants, ſo many 

rounds of a lofty ladder, the extremes of 
which are marked by the white and the 
black-of the old world. Another ladder ftill 
longer, might be formed from the different 
degrees of barbarity in which they were 
found, from the line that ſeparates the ſa- 
vage man from the beaſt, to the ſemblance 
of an orderly. civilized ſociety. Reaſon 
preſſed down, the laws of nature enveloped 


n darkneſs, the groſſeſt idolatry every where 


„ * CET triumphant, 
| the 
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Ls 1 
the moſt unnatural viees prevalent, learning 
and ſcience entirely unknown. Avaſt num 
ber of arts, how ſtrange ! ſome of them ſtill 
in their infancy, and only learned by iqnita- * 
tion, but not ſo much as a ſingle one 
taught, ſtudied, or improved on principles. 
Even agriculture, the firſt of all arts, when 
brought to what they confidered its higheſt | 
degree of perfection, ſcarce deferved that 
name, and how could it have made a greater 
progreſs, without the aſſiſtance of cattle, 


and ſplendid works, which the luxury and | 
magnificence of their half · clad princes and 
nobles could boaſt, in the moſt cultivated 
parts of America, were the efforts of me- 


and a knowledge of iron? The moſt finiſhed _ 


chaniſm and patience, and after all were | 


not much ſuperior to the ordinary produc» 
tions of the little wants and conveniencies 


of the lower claſs of the frequently naked 
inhabitants. Theſe barbarians, content with * 
their natural ſtate of miſery, ſcarce ever per · 
mitted their wiſhes to roam after foreign 
conveniencies, or to imitate them. Thus 
every family, tribe, or nation, confined 
ere within ee in which they 

| lived, it 


: > 
lived, abſorbed in ignorance, the maſt tor- 
pid indolence, and lazineſs. Each had its. 
own: language, peculiar cuſtoms, idols, and 
fuperſtition. It is true that ſome of the 
natives of Braſil, Terra firma, the interior 
| provinces of North' America, and particus 
larly thoſe of New Shai and Peru; emerged 
at different times from ſuch - miſerable fitua- 
tions, and were diſtinguiſhed by more general 
and copious language, but it does not appear 
that any of them ever attained to a ſufficient 


or number of general and abſtract ideas, or - 


ſcarce ever taſted the bleflings'of a tranquil 
government, ſo as to riſe from that depth of 
obſcurity to the light of true knowledge. 
Cut off from every intercourſe and acquaint- 
ance with enlightened nations, they even 
forgot the firſt traditions of human kind. 
The remembrance of the deluge it ſeems ' 
wap the only event propagated, and pre- 
' ſerved among the people of the New World, 
though interpolated and wrapped up in fable, 
as it Was amongſt ſeveral | civilized nations 
of the ancient world. But neither this, nor 
many other opinions and cuſtoms, by means 

1 Which ans and learning have united 

hotl | their 


a I. * | 
their efforts in, purſuit of the origin of che 
Americans, are ſufficient to ſatisfy reaſon. 


The human race ſprung from one ſtock, 
the deluge deſtroyed it entirely, except the 
family of Noah; imbibed with. ſufficient 
knowledge, they handed down the arts and 
traditions to poſterity, which they had re- 
ceived from their anceſtors. How comes it 
then that one branch of this family ſhould 
entirely forget its origin, and preſerve no- 
thing of theſe arts; not even entruſted 
with the uſe of i iron, and other materials 
of the firſt neceſſity, and that it ſhould ſink 
at laſt into the utmoſt ſtupidity, in Which 
almoſt all the American, and the inhabitants 
of the South Sex were found? 10 | 

| ' Wa 7% 0 
1 VIIL ' Amongſt ſo many e 
queſtions which the, population of ſuch 
countries occaſions, ſeparated from theſe, 
where the human kind began a ſecond time, 
and inacceſſible to the ancient navigation, 
the prodigious difference between the man 
of both worlds, is undoubtedly a matter of 
the utmoſt difficulty. Our. continent, at 
e | ſeveral 


(8 1 

ſeveral times, has been over-ran with bat- g 
barians, as well as ſeveral other countries, 
but none ſo void of ſenſe and feeling, ſo 
puerile, and ſo far below the dignity of | 
man, as the inhabitants of the Weſt Indies, 
| who were unable to enter into ſociety 
with any civilized people. As to the un- 
civilized natives of the Old World, on the 
- Gontrary, their reaſon was never funk fo 
low, the ſeeds of good principles were ne- 
ver fo entirely ſtifled, nay, ſome of them 
were ſo much improved, that by tractabi- 
lity and example, they arrived, by degtees, | 
to a certain moral 2 
The monuments which ancient times 
have left us, and the accurate obſervation 
of man, afford a convincing proof of the 
exceedingly flow growth of arts and 
ſciences, and how rapid they languiſh or 
periſh entirely. What are the gfounds of 
prentenſion in ſeveral nations to the inven- 
tion of letters, to the art of forging and 
melting iron, but that theſe and other arts, 
which moſt probably were known in the 
days of Adam, and communicated by Noah to 
| 5 e 
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his children, ſunk again into oblivion amongſt 
their poſterity, in conſequence of their ſe- 
paration from each other, and their attention 
and ſtrength employed 1 in fighting with wild 
beaſts, or in cultivating the rude countries 
in which they ſettled. The reſult naturally 
muſt have been, that they never enjoyed any 
repoſe, and were of courſe entire ſtrangers to 

thoſe appetites which excite diligence, ſagacity 

and genius, hence the ignorance, corruption, 
and brutiſh i of the human wg th 


| After th human race had 1 MM 
ſelf to the remoteſt north of Europe, and 
to the utmoſt. eaſt of Ala, where at this 
time the old and new worlds are ſeparated 
by a narrow ſtreight or ſeries of iſlands 
fituated near each other, one part of the 
nations, probably the moſt ſavage and igno- 
rant, wandered to America, and accident 
might have brought them aſterwards to the 
iſlands of the South Sea. The greater the 
diſtance, and the difficulties, they had to 
engountet in emigrating and. ſettling them- 
ſelves, they ſerved in proportion to lengthen 
the period of rude life and ſavage manners, 
and doubtleſs MY centuries after the deluge_ 
pay 


paſſed away, before theſe wandering lord 


formed their - firſt kingdoms or republics? 
They remained to the eloſe of the fifteenth 


century, ſeparated from the reſt) of mankind: 


And after many incidents; having experienced 


other deluges perhaps, bloody inceſſant wars, 


and other fatalities incident to the; human 
race, they arrived to that ſtate in which 


they were diſcovered. . The degrees and 
conditions they paſſed. through, the ſucceſſive 


eſtabliſhments and deſtruction of their king- 
doms or republics, their emigrations, and 
other accidents common in ſocietyy have 


ſunk into profound oblivion, or at leaſt have 


become confuſed and corrupted. All that 


has ſurvived the wreck of time, are a few 
buildings of antiquity, a few faint ſhades 


of more-prominent events, mixed with tra- 
ditions and fables, full'of PN e __ 1 + 
* | | 


{Larter es "Wn ſhed more od ry 


Py be followed with greater certainty, the 


Quibos or frings with knots in Peru, the 


hieroglyphic paintings of Mexico, tho ſongs 2 


and more modern traditions of both e 
their 
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this hiſtorical field. In their titles they pro- 
miſe an edifice: inferior to none; the outſide 
at all times, is ſplendid without ſolidity ; a fit 


| repreſeritation of an hiftorical work, that is 


not founded on the baſis of fact, and ineon- 
trovertible proofs. Plain ſenſe rejects all 
abſtract ſyſtems, as well in the ſtudy of na- 


ture, as in that of ethics. Experiments, | 


obſervations, cool and diſcerning judgment 
conſentaneous to. truth, are the beſt aal 
to conduct enquiry as well into the know- 
ledge of nature, as into that of human fo= 
ciety, and'its remarkable events. | A faithful | 
exhibition of which, for the purpoſe of 
forming the human und and the 
| heart, is the due office of the hi 


„Aud 
in order to diſeharge this obligation 7 


to em 


y every means within his graſp, 
n Fl 


the FEE 


| 


As to myſelf, I have ſpared Tas 
nor pains, to amaſs, and digeſt all the ma- 
| et . terials 
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terials that could poſſibly be collected; and 
to plan, regulate, accompliſh and refine my 
Work. As to the contents and the ſtile, I 
have endeavoured to conduct my pen accord- 
ing to the precepts of art, and the primary 
laws of perfe& hiſtory. As far as I can 
recollect, I have advanced nothing but ob- 
vious truth, and detailed all incidents of 
importance with the ſame freedom, and 
have not attempted. to veil any particular 
from the public view through intereſted mo- 


tives. This is the exalted privilege and 


duty of the hiſtorian, in the execution and 
| performance of which he ought not to be 
deterred by frowns, or led aſide by ſmiles. 
And he who dares not exerciſe this privi- 
lege, under any improper influence or par- 
tiality, ought to renounce that difficult ſitua- | 
tiqn immediately, as I would have done, if 
ſuch had been my caſe, This freedom how- 
ever, has its laws, and limits, dictated by 
prudence, ſober n reſined taſte, a 


becoming 


Ll 
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becoming reſpect to decency, public good 
chriſtian philanthropy, and in a word, by 
reaſon and religion. A juſt and rational 
frankneſs, however laudable and indiſpen- 
ſibly neceſſary, ſhould never be permitted to 
run into. licentiouſneſs, invective, or rĩbaldry. 
It is highly pernicious and wicked to ſet a 
bad example in any ſpecies of writings, but 
ſtill more ſo in hiſtory, of which the great 
end is to fan the latent ſparks of virtue at 
once by precept and example, ſo as to abaſn 8 
and diſcountenance vice. In conſequence 
of theſe principles, I relate good and bad , 
things, in a manner, which my my judgment 
tells me is the beſt and moſt juſt, Cautious 
at the ſame time to drag only into light a 
certain portion of vice and depravity, ſuch 
as may be ſufficient to render them deteſted 
at firſt view, anxious to avoid, the leaſt 
apf ce of delight in the relation of 
them, leſt it ſhould be thought that I in- 
— that others ſhould take plea» : 
L E 2 ſure 
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fore it the peruſal of it. 1 have ſtudied 
brevity at my own expence, as I have en- 


deavoured to proportion my words: to the 
weight and importance of my matter, and | 


to diſpoſe of every thing in its proper place, 
in order to avoid repetition: and I have | 
likewiſe endeavoured to conſult ſuch an 


order and combination, as to facilitate the 
underſtanding, and aſſiſt the memory. I 
have ſcattered ſuch confiderations and re- 


fleQtions, as I made myſelf in the beginning 


and progreſ of my labours, with a ſparing | 


hand. I have endeavoured to commun te 


them to the reader, in the mode in whic 


1 exhibit the objects, fo that the ſe of 
reflexion being thus ſtrewed throughout the 
whole field of -narration, may eafily ſpring 
up in the beams of an nn and 


attentive ckind; 


-::Bkving now laid before the reader my 
exertions and principal views with regard to 


this i . 
relative to the ceconomy of it. In the exe- 
cution of the main body of the undertaking, 
1 have followed, as far as I was able, the 
example of the ancient claſſics, namely, the 
plain narration, diveſted of quotations, diſ- 
putations, and combinations, levelled to the 
capacity of the generality of readers. At 
the ſame time, in order to gratify the literati, 
I ſhall annex at the end of every govern». 
ment, the reaſons upon which the truth 
of every event een 
twofold manner. W 


3 


The ach appendix will be aw | 
HISTORICAL PROOFS and ELUCIDA- 
TIONS,, to evince the certainty. of my 
aſſertions, together with the juſt motives 
which 2 me to improve or differ 
in opinion from writers of credit and 
celebrity, and to expatiate ſometimes 
more at length on ſome circumſtances 
beyond the brevity of Hiſtory, citations, 
+ We con- 
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vital, and opnjeQures will be found 
in this diviſion, and the paſlages to which 
they refer, will be noted by appropriate marks. 
The next diviſion will contain a ſelect collece 
tion of DOCUMENTS, and ORIGINAL 
MANUSCRIPTS. Of theſe, Iſhall add either 
a more or leſs ample account of their uſe and 
contents as may appear neceſſary, as well as 

of other papers, which I do not intend to pub- 
liſh, either on account of their bulk or non 
importance. As to the hiſtorians which have 
appeared in print, I ſhall ſpeak of them in 
the preface to each volume, as 1 have done 
in the preſent. I don't intend, however, | 
to include all, as that would be an inſur- 

mountable taſk but thoſe only remarkable 
for their antiquity; or real or pretended 
merit. UsRTUIL ORNAMENTS will be alſo 
added, of which I intend to ſay a few words 
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I have profixed the head of Columbus, the 
diſcoverer, to this volume, faithfully en- 
graved with much accuracy. Amongſt 
many paintings and engravings, ſaid to be 
ſo many likeneſſes, I could only diſcover one, 
which deſerves the name, viz. that which is 
preſerved in the collection of the duke of 
Berwick, and Liria, a deſcendant of our hero. 
A whole length figure probably drawn in the 
laſt century by an indifferent copyiſt, but 
in which the maſterly touches of Antonio 
del Rincon, a celebrated painter of our 
court may be traced. The charaQteriſtic 
features of the Admiral, as drawn by his 
ſon Fernando Columbus, have enabled us to 
ſelect the moſt ' ſtriking portrait, and to 
amend the faults, perceptible in ſome lines, 
which were either miſtaken by the artiſt, or 
obliterated by time. I have alſo added a 
map at the end, of the iſle of Eſpanola, 
with the civil and provincial diviſions of the 
_ E4 | country 


Similar maps of 
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country at the time of the firſt diſcovery 
and colonization-of it, with the names im · 
poſed by the firſt diſcoverers and coloniſts. 


5 were publiſhed in the ſixteenth century 
Ao and hi copyiſt Porcacki, and in 
by D' Anville and Bellin*. Theſe 


Khoo were conducted by the weak 


lights, which the printed works of Martir, 
Oviedo, and biſhop Bartholomew de las Caſas 
afforded. . The preſent' one, is delineated 


after an accurate deſcription, which the 


ſame prelate gave of the ſaid iſland in che 
firſt nine chapters of his Apologetica Hiftoria | 


'® Ranufie, in his Collection T. - at the end of tho 
extract of P. Martir, of which Porcachi made uſe in 
his work, entitled, « L'Ifole piu famoſe del mondo.“ 
D' Anville prepared the map, which Charlevoix Has in- 


troduced in his hiftory' of Eſpanola, lib. 1. Bellin_ 
afterwards copied that which is met with in the 


« Univerſal Hiftory of Voyages,” T. 12, P- * edjt, . 
Parts, 470. | 
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a voluminous manuſcript, in which he diſ- 
played all the ſtores of his knowledge, 
4 which he had acquired by reading and 
travels through the Indies. 


Finally, I intreat communities and indivi- 

| duals, who may poſſeſs any documents,-infor- 

mation, or manuſcripts relative to the I 

\ to be ſo kind as to communicate them to 

neuf public regard. Thoſe that have, 

or may contribute any important papers, 

ſhall be gratefully mentioned in due place, 

as a public acknowled grand of my * 
tion to them. e | 


! 


impoſed by te 
DISCOVERER. | 
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calls we firſt period of tie Spaniſb diſcoverits, the 
| Fpech of 1b Curb Kingr, becnuſe Ferdinand fifth, 
| and his conſort Iſab la teceived this title 


in 1495, on account of their — 
Metin un Herr | 8 1 
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. Jews, 


called the ſmall! part « the 
„ Our aiierth e in- Gs we- of $i 
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E 
graphy, in fact, was very much limited, ll | 


the period of Roman greatneſs, and even % 


during the ſplendour of that empire, it did not 


extend beyond the eighth part of the terraque - 


ous globe. Of the three principal parts into 
which the ancient continent was divided, the 
entire bounds of the ſmalleſt were far from 
being known. The moſt extenſive countries, 
which occupy, perhaps, the half of Afe 


and Africa, were either entirely unknown, 


or rather darkened than elucidated by the 
moſt uncertain or imperfect narrations. A 

thouſand years rolled away, fince the north- 
ern barbarous nations overturned the Roman 
power, and in all that time, it does not 
appear that geographie ſtudies made any 
| progreſs. Greenland was not diſcovered till 
the ninth century, and in the eleventh, the 
Crufades furniſhed more ample and certain 
knowledge of the ſouthern and weſtern 
parts of Afia. In conſequence of this, a 
deſire af travelling into remote and unknown 


cClimes aroſe, a paſſion which was ſtil} more 


indulged in the twelfth century by Benjamin = 


Ben Fonah, a Spanyſh Few, a native of I u- 


dela in Nava! T6 author of a remarkable 
book 


1 


book of travels“. Several. others i 
wards fet out om travels of diſcovery in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
amongſt whom Marco Pole, a Venetian, and 
John Mandeville, an Englifiman, ſhould hold 


a conſpicuous place. No great progreſs, - 2 


however, could be expected till the ſpirit af 


diſcovering new . : 


. eee by W 
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©. The paſſion for travelling, or knowledge of Mat 


countries, does not appear to have been much excited 
by the travels of Benjamin Ben Fonah, which was origi- 
nally written in Hebrew, (1160) a language very little 
known at the time by the Chriſtians, it Was merely cal- 
culated to render his religious brethren itentive to the 
number and ſituation of each other ſcattered over the 
face of the carth, under their ſeveral ſovereigns. Be- 
ſides, he did not viſit all the countries which he men- 
"tions, which an attentive reader will eaſily difcover, 
but he frequently quotes the ſources of his information. 
His work in general is full of fables and errors, ſo that 
he ſcarcely deſerves the honour of the labours, which 
ſome modern interpreters have ſpent upon it. There is 
ly tea nm, 
2 N. 
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* u. This feld was opened by the kings "of 
Caftle i in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, as they tupported the conqueſts. and 


ſettlements of the Eurepeans in the Canary - 


iſlands, which had previouſly been viſited by 


ſeveral French and Spaniſh | navigators.” | 


T hence the bold navigations into the Atlantic 
ocean, remote from the continent, the ſup- 
poſitions af new iſlands towards the w/, 


metals for trifles, which were in no eſtima- 
tion with us.. Hence aroſe the diſtinguiſhed 


market for ſlaves, and wares of Africa and 
her iſlands, and the extrordinary zeal for 
nautical adventure on the coaſt of Andaluſia. 
The Portugueſe, emulous of the glory of 
their neighbours, entered into the ſame ca- 


after they eclipſed the undertakings of their 


precurſors by improving the naval ſcience, 
and extending their maratime trade in an aſto- 
niſhing manner. Such is the influence and 
power of the patronage of an exalted perſon, 
7 . Who 


the traffic with the barbarous nations of 
Africa, who exchanged fruit or. precious 


reer, which they proſecuted with vigour and 
perſeverance; inſomuch, that in a ſhort time 


——— 


ſplendour of the town of Seville, the chief 


10 

who loves to cheriſh and promote the arts, 
| ſciences, and public good, and to devote 

his time and endeavours to the advancement 
of the real honour, and true advantage of 
his country. Portugal obtained both of theſe 
through the mediation of the immortal in- 
fant Don Henry, by which an inconſiderable 
monarchy in the courſe of a century roſe to 
| be the admiration of all Europe, the terror of 
Africa, and the Indies, and her n 
the rich e of commerce. 


N otwithſtanling, the fucceſiful vorigas of 
Portugal contributed very much to the rich- 
neſs of the crown, the propagation of chriſ- 
_ tianity, and the diffuſion of human know- 
ledge, yet their navigation was confined tothe 
ſeas, and coaſts of the old world, of Which 

the Europeans had already ſome faint know- _ 
ledge, except what related to the ſouthegp | 
part of Africa, of which it ſeems they were 
entirely ignorant“, when it. was . reſolved 


to 


»The opinion, that the Cape of Good Hope, and the 

Southern Navigation about Africa were unknown to 

3 ſcems to be founded in fact. 
h This 
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to fal in tar diredion 6s le ports and s 
of the Indies, and to the Spice Mandi, in 


— hopes 
This opinion, has been combated by the learhed | 
' Haliens, and thoſe who adopted it in modern times, 
with little or no ſucceſs. Thoſe writers appeal to two 
old maps which are to be ſeen at preſent in Venice, and 
which are ſaid to exhibit the navigation round Africa, 
and ſome traces of countries to the weſt. The oldeſt 
of thoſe maps, according to the ſuperſcription, appears 
to have been delineated in 1436 by Andreas de Bianco, 
and is depoſited in Saint Mark's Library. The other is 
to be found in the Monaſtery of the Calmundulenſer. 
There is a difference of opinion as to the name of the 
author, and the year in which this laſt was drawn, 
. whether in 1455 or 1471.. Bianco's Atlas conſiſts of 

ten maps, and Farmali7ni, not content with a mere 

elucidation of it in a work entitled Saggio ſulla - 
nautica Antica de Veneziani, Venet 1783, has . alſo 
given ſeveral ſpecimens to enable the readet to form a 
+ Judgment of Bianco: geographic knowledge, whoſe no- 
tion of the ſouth of Africa was founded on the general 
map of the three parts of the world then known, which 
are not drawn according to their real ſituations, but 
according to the ideas he had formed of them, in con- 
ſequence of the lights and. ſhades of information. On 
this account, we find countries miſplaced and King- 
doms localized that never exiſted. Truth and fable 
blendid together, and the omiſſions of real geographic 


Accounts 


their conſtitutions, acts, religion, policy, ha- Ts 
bits, and cuſtoms ; theſe are the molt lead- * 
ing documents and proofs of the higheſt de- 


gree of their culture and learning: and all 
theſe are ſo many proofs of the feeble pro- 


ereſs which reaſon had made in the courſe f 


ſo long a ſerieg of centuries in that part af 
the globe, through the deprivation, of that 
uſeful light, which never failed to ſhine in a 
d or leſs digi" mY as r ay i in 


the nn 1 
44. 1 II. 


IX. i the native * of ln 8 | 
man, a branch of it, which we may call the 


ſpecies preferred, loved, and choſen by God, 


preſerved the memory of its origin, the 
knowledge of its Creator, the practice. uf the 
nature bf law, and ſome primitive arts. 


Thoſe that - ſettled. themſelves neat hat 
centre, ſhared the light which flowed from 


it, Wherefore . ſeveral nations -of »Afiaz 


and their Egyptian neighbours, diſpute the 
palm of the moſt uſeful inventions. Doubt - 


leſs, they made uſe of the art of writing 3 


propagated it, and laid- the foundation of 


literntute. n ent entre ike ac 


; # 
* 7 iS * 
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aq the ſun of ſcience moved towards the 
welt, i it enlightened the coaſts of Africa, from 
Egypt to the Streight, and the oppoſite coaſts 
of the Mediterranean ſea, and ſhed-its bright- 
eſt. beams. over. Greece, where Science fixed 
her favourite ſeat ; there Europe, laſt of all, 
lighted her taper at that refulgent lamp; and 
in proceſs, of time became the preſerver of | 

ſcience, the alma mater of arts, and the uni- 


verſal miſtreſs of inſtruction. Here the moſt 
powerful empire was erected that the world 


ever ſaw, and the center of true religion 


was eſtabliſhed in the metropolis; the divine 
author of which came down to raiſe human 


reaſon to the laſt degree of perfection, by 


enlightening it with the mild torch of the 


goſpel. The mind illumined with the beams 
which flowed from its divine ſource, mari- 
ners ſet out from the utmoſt extremity of 


Emrape on the diſcovery of unknown regions, 


and baving founda NRW WorLD, and one- 


half of the human race buried in the thickeſt 
 elouds of . ignorance and degeneracy; the 


whole earth began to be moved, and to change 
countenance, and ſcarce one part was left 
that did not experience conſiderable altera - 


hn 


= 


5 


tions 


< 


tions in conſequence of this admirable diſco 
very. 1 le a 


X. The New Horld, at that period rude 
and uncultivated, aſſumes a; new ſurface z 
immenſe woods fall beneath the axe, marſhy 
tracts are drained, and put on a verdant 
dreſs ; agricultyre is introduced with inftru+ 
ments. unknown to that day, as well-as the 
aid of animals. The natural fruits. melt 
with more agreeable ſweetneſs ;/ tillage is 
proportioned to the wants and. convenience 
| of civil life; bread, wine, and other Euro- 
pean plants and ſeeds, are cultivated, and 
the ungrateful waſte, and. ſterile ſoil, repays 
the toil of the tiller with abundance ; and 
beautiful... variety, mutual communication, 
and intercourſe of all countries, hitherto un- 
known; is opened; and in order to render it 
more wide and convenient, woods, 'marſhy 
grounds, rivers, abyſſes, and other impedi- 
ments are removed: bridges and paved ways 
are raiſed and formed. In the room of mi- 
MG thatched huts, and ſhabby villages, 
compoſed of ſtraggling cottages, without 

MN magnificent edifices,: po» 
'(3 , Jo" | 
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pulous towns and 3 grace every 
quartet, which, with reſpect to regularity, 
taſte, beauty, 'and convenience, vie with the 
moſt eminent in Europe. The natives, who 
had flumbered for ages in ſloth and igno- 
rance, are amazed, late believe cheir 
eyes, and look upon their fellow - creatures as 


| beings of a ſuperior order. Itd is with diffi. 


culty that they perſuade themſelves to yield 
to the light. Every day increaſes the num- 
ber of coloniſts, and ſwells the reflux of 


European nations, who, maſters of the con- 


tinent and the iſlands, introduce their religion, 
government, arts, and cuſtoms. The na- 
tives partly retire into the interior countries, 
Where, » eveti/at” this day, many of them live 
an all their 61d barbarity, as they remain un 
known, or have not been oquered. Others 


withdrew from neeoſſity, either conſeipus of 


their imbedility or ſubdued in battle. Through 
an obſtinate reſiſtange, and the ſeverity of the 


Victor, moſt of them, however, were de- 
ſtroyed. Thetame fate attended another large 
body, who periſhed through grief in the bonds 
of ſlavery, overcome by infupportable'tsils; or | 
victims to — or other contagious diſ- 

| N 


[ 8s 1 


tempers. Thus theſe natives, who were not 
very numerous, in proportion to the large 
extent of country which they inhabited, 
dwindled in a ſhort time to a little number; 
and even thoſe, unable to ſurmount the im- 
menſe diſtance between their inferiority and 
the ſuperiority of their conquerors,- have 
continued moſtly miſerable and deſpiſed; 
though ſome, who embraced, the Chriſtian 
religion, and learned certain arts and em- 
ploy ments, have gained conſiderable advan- 
tages, as peaceable and quiet ſubjects to an 
enlightened government. The New: World 
has acquired other and not inferior acquiſi» 
tions. The increaſe of the nobler European 
ſtock of men in theſe countries; the innu- 
merable ſhoal of Africans-imported.thither, | 
to ſupply! the ſuppreſſion and decreaſe of the 
natives; the mixture of the different races 
which have aroſe in the New World; theſe 
ſpecies of men ſupply in a plentiful manner, 
if not in number, at leaſt in intrinſic value, 


the depopulation of the original inhabitants, 


who became ſcarce in certain. iſſands and 
provinces, or who have been IO extin- 
guiſhed. 

G 3 Xi, The 
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XI. The extraordinary effects which theſe 
fingular alterations in that part of the New 
World have produced in civilized Ewrope, 
offer ſomewhat of better appearance. The 
metals pearls, and gems, which were found 
hands of the barbarous natives of Ame- 
rica, were evident proofs of the incalculable | 
treaſures which that country concealed; its 
extent through all climates excited the flat 
tering hopes of finding in that quarter all the 
productions and fruits of all the countries of 
the whole ancient world, eſpecially the drugs _ 
4 and ſpices of the Eaſt. The moſt favour- 
| able proſpects preſented themſelves for trade; 
happily, the experiments that were made 
anſwered, and in ſome articles excelled ex- 
pectation. The gain acquired by the firſt 
| - adventurers excited the avarice of a number | 
of others. The thirſt of gold inflamed 
| I as well as individuals, with fimilat 
— xzeaÞand impatience; the ſpirit of obſerva- 
tion and ſpeculation poſſeſſed them all; and 
Li! called forth every N ne to 

| gratify their views. 
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The ſeas, hitherto ſolitary, began to be 
merchant- 


covered with numerous fleets of 
men, anc 


reſſels of war. Th and fear 
of di tipwrecks, a ven of death 
itſel 2 Fare d; an incredible number of 
wretc ß -allid looks, ſpun out a mi- 


ſcxable exiftence in mines formed by their 6 

own hands, to allay the thirſt which. thoſe 

metals, hid in the bowels of the new earth, 

had excited. Theſe metals are imported into 

the old World; the caſh increaſes in ciren- _ 

lation and ſtore prices of commodities V 

advance; andegven ideas and opinions take 

a higher flight. The mania of making new 

diſcoveries, temote colonies, ſplendid con- 

queſts, extraordinary cornmereial tranfactions, 

as 10 many new ways of acquiring banour - 

and glory, expands, and ſeizes oh almoſt _ 

every mind—an enthuſiaſm that employed 

every ſpecies of ingenuity, to make uſe of 

all the productions which the New World 

offered at the epoch of its diſcovery, and ex- 
tremely fruitful in its conſequences. . | 


[ 


XII. If this great movement had not taken 
Place, it is probable the invention of the art 
e 1 


4 
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of Printing, the arrival of the Greek refugees 
from Conflantinople, the aſtronomical labours 


of Peurbach and Regiomontanus, althoughnew 
at that time, would have been as ſlow and li- 
mited in their conſequences, as in the earher 
ages the uſeful part of Arabian literature, the 
taſte of Petrarch and Dante, the invention | 
of gunpowder, artillery, and the* magnet 


were; and perhaps the feudal anarchy would 


have continued, if Ipite of the monarchs who 


. endeavoured to maintain their authority. 


But the knowledge of the whole globe, the 


obſervation and intercourſe with all its inha- 
bitants, the extenſion of trade, excited, in a 
great degree, a diſguſt of jejune ſophiſtry, 
and idle ſubtilties, and turned the minds of 


men to the 'more important ſtudy of nature, 
that diſplayed herſelf with ſo much Juxury 
and variety in the New World. From the 


days of the immortal Columbus, to thoſe of 


the unparalleled Cooke, geography, natural 
hiſtory, and. all experimental ſciences have 
made a greater progreſs, than they did from 
their origin in the remoteſt antiquity. ' The, 
human underſtanding ſeems to have acquired 


DOT; Powers! to, treaſure up all the Know- 
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ledge of our. anceſtors, to derive all poſſidle 
advantage from their inventions, and to dif- - 
cover new countries in the world of ideas. 
The univerſal arithmetics, the higher geo- 
metry, the nautical art, civil economy, chy- 
miſtry, and ſeveral other ſciences, either 
have been created anew, or have attained / 
their true economy and elevation. 
„ \ 
XIII. The bold voyages, Ro great com- 
mercial enterpriſes, the immenſe quantity of 
metals, have transformed the naval and mi- 
litary ſyſtem, altered the political intedft, 
and caſt even the moral an in a new 
mould. +4 $4 
| The lttle fragments :ato which th e Roman | 
empire was broken, by the ſucceſſive and ſuc- 
ceſsful attacks of the northern Barbarians, ce- 
mented by degrees again, and at the end of the 
fifteenth century they formed conſiderable mo- 
narchi he mines of America, and the ma- 
ritime trade, afford the means of prodigious 5 
naval and military preparations, and open in- 
exhauſtable reſources. The apprehenſion of 


great 2 produces moderation; and 
| | C when 


[- go 1 
bees as em both Rübe ry 


been carried to their higheſt point, the ef- 


Fetts ſubſide in proportion to the increaſe of 
mutual preparations. The war is leſs crnel, 
tte policy more attentive, but at the ſame - 


time more candid and ingenuous; rage and | 
raſhneſs yield to ere and diſpaffionate diſ- 

cuſſion throughout the whole. The moſt 
powerful monarchs maintain their rights, 
ſtop, or prevent injuries or encroachments ou 
(inferior powers, acquire authority to 
te and accominodate conteſts, and thus, 
the balancing fyſtem forms itſelf, 
| Europe, m a certain degree, 
is moto one ſociety, that is ruled ac- 

cording to the law of nations. In proportion 


2 this body, compoſed of ſo many ftates, 


gained ſtrength and firmneſs, the Arrogance 
of the Ortaman Empire was tamed, which, 
poſſeſſed of ſo many extenſive countries Bd 
the three parts of the old world, and inflated 
with infolence by fa many conqueſts, ſeemed . 
to aim at univerſal domination; and fince 


the deſtruction of the chriſtian empire in the 
Eaff, to have intended the extirpation of 


—— which ſpread abroad, and ſoon 
| acquired 


I f 
acquired the Union of immenfe countries; 
and not only ſtopped the courſe, and broke 
— towering inſolence of that monſter, 
but alſo ſtrengthened itſelf in an invincible 
manner, in the union of ſcience, wealth 
and power. By degrees, this amiable reli- 
gion has diffuſed its light every where, and 
has introduced its laws with rapid velocity. 
Thoſe people that were at the greateſt diſ- 
tance from humanity, in America, as in other 
parts of the world, opened their eyes, and 
began to liſten to the voice of reaſon. And 7 
it is to be hoped, that this humanity, this N 
gentleneſs of morality, which made ſuch pro; 
greſs in leſs than three centuries, fince the 
two great parts of the world became known, 
which divided mankind with ſuch inequality 
of fortune, 'will in a ſhort time occupy the 
whole circuit of the earth, and will form a 
political body, which will be ſtill more cloſely 
united by the ties of loye and concord. >. 


XIV. Such ai are the fattering hopes which 
the progreſs of the navigation, the extenſion 
of commerce, and the colonies attached to 


Europe afford, A ſmall peninſula, ſituated 
0 8 d „ 
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at the extreme end of our part of the RP 8 


laid the foundation of the great work, and 


tarried it to an aſtoniſhing height in the 


ſhort period of two governments. The. 
conguelts and ſettlements of the Spaniards 


in Africa and its iſlands, were the firſt ſteps. 
About half a century later men of obſerva- 


tion marked the aſtoniſhing enterprize, | 


which was reſerved for the glory of the 


_ Portugueſe to exhibit, by failing round the 


Cape» of Good Hope; the reſult of which 


was the diſcovery of all the unknown coaſts 


of Africa; and a good many of. thoſe of 


Alia. But admiration was ſwallowed up in 


aſtoniſhment when the thinking world ſaw 


the weſtern diſcoveries of the Caſtiliaus. 


This valiant nation, enured by the fatigues 


and hardſhips of perpetual wars, accuſtomed 


to fight with the ideas of honour, victory, 


E the + of en, and the aſſiſtance. of 


God, delivered internal Enemies, and 
conſcious of having tamed the inſolenee of 


her neighbours, found-4 theatre worthy of 
_ © thoſe ſublime ideas in the New World; in the 


defiance of intervening ſeas, unhealthy ſeaſons | 


in various climates, hunger and martality 


eſtabliſhed V 


a 
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LE 
eſtabliſhed the Spaniſi domination, and 
planted the victorious ſtandard of the cru- 
cifix in a country of almoſt boundleſs ex- Y 
tent. | 


— 


Courage, genius, religion, enthuſiaſm, and 


every thing conſpired to crown the moſt 


difficult uhdertaking with ſucceſs. A num- 
ber of barbarous nations, Ge after the 
other, yield to the arms, to the fame of 
her victories, and the perſuaſion of Spain. 
The ſpoils of conqueſt, the delicious fruits 
of the land, and extenfive commerce, raiſed 
her to a height of power, glory, and mag- 
nitude, ſcarce to be equalled by any ſingle 
power. | Cruſhed -by her own weight, fa- 
tigued and exhauſted by long exertions, 
lulled into repoſe, and enervated * 
ſun-ſhine of fortune and abundance; ſhe 


was neceſſitated to give up many parts of 


SY 


thoſe immenſe poſſeſſions, which the could 
neither defend nor govern with ſecurity 
and propriety,” ſo that other European 


powers ſhare-theſe countries amongſt them- 


ſelves, and cultivate them with ſucceſs and 
diligence. Rivalſhi p, competition, induſtry, 
« * | % 15 a | | an Rl 
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„ "NN encreaſe, ſo that the | 
. New World n 
. of the Old. 


becomes the chief object 


- XV; The ways and means by which 
Spain brought about ſuch great alterations 


in both hemiſpheres, will be the object of 
my hiflory. I ſhall ground it on the entirę 


ſtock of documents which I have been able 


to collect in archives nnd libraries. Nor 
have I ſpared any diligence and trouble in 


the purſuit, and attentive examination of 


every article in order to aſcertain the truth. 
This is the chief law that I am reſolved to 
be guided by, in every article that may ſerve 
either for inſtruction or example, neither 


concealing, corrupting, or interpolating any. 
i 7 In | TR 7 * * 
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"BOOK II. 


I. Ir 1 it were hy mea. thatza 
faint light ſhone forth from the barbarous ages. 
which guided the mariner through the im- 
menſe trackleſs deep, in the boſom of which 
the extenſive countries ef the New Mrd 
long lay concealed. From an interpolation | 
made by the Arabs in the book, on ſtones, 
afcribed to NOS is evident that the 
philoſophers of t tion were acquainted 
with the ſingular quality of the magnet, 
which, when put into a ſituation in which 
it can freely move round, will -turn one of 
its ends/always to the north. | This ſtone 
excited the admiration of many, for ſeverall 
ages paſt, from its virtue of attracting iron, 
and the new diſcovery furniſhed additional 
opportunities for experiments. Metal was 
rubbed to the load ſtone, either by chance 
or deſign, and it was found that it imbibed 
both qualities. Hence it was eaſy to con- 
clude, that an iron n&edle, rubbed by the 
magnet, and put in equilibrio, ſo as to move \ 
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about without conſtraint, would always 
point to the north with one end, and to 


the ſouth wit and thus directed 
the — with cer- 
tainty. It appears from authentic teſtimo- 
nies, that ſo early as the beginning of ths: 
thirteenth 1 mariners made uſe of 5 


this invention, which was improved from 
time to time inſomuch that towards the 


end of the ſame century, the mariner's 
compaſs, of ſuch immenſe uſe, was eren 


to the utmo perlettion *. 
| iT. ; Tat: 3.58 Se . 
: en 
* With 3 to hgaproperties of the magnet, ” 
prove, that its attraction 
was known to the rews; ; and from Plutarch it 
ſeems to appear, that the Fyptians were not ignorant 
f it. Pythagoras, Ptolemy, Hippoctates, Empe- 
docles, Democritus, Leucippus, Epicurus, and many 
more of the ancients, knew and admired. this won. 
derful property of the magnet. It was on account of 
this quality that Thales ad Anaxagoras gave it a foul p 
and Plato, who called it the ſtone of Hercules, faid, © 
the cauſe of its attraction was divine. Alſo 
Ariſtotle, Theophraſt ioſcorides, Galen, and others 
amongſt the ancients, made particular mention 
of it. = : 


rents 5 . "Tho. - 
W | 1 Ig. 0, 
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te „ 1 


n. Anterior te this period, there was no ſe 


curity in eee as HOP as the known 
ſhores » 


The. diteovery of the belt or direive property 

of the magnet or loadſtone, and the communication of 

that vertigity to iron „in other words, the invention : 
of the mariner's s, though only a conſequence of l 
the former property, appears to be but of a moderndate, 

It is indeed pretended, that the eaſtern nations were 

well acquainted with this property of the magnet, long 

before the Europeans had learned any thing about, it, 

Some ſay that Solomon knew the uſe, of the compaſs, S 
and that thereby he was enabled to ſend his mariners to 

Peru, Which was then called Parvaim and Ophir. See 

Pineda de rebus Solomonis. L. iv. c. 8 $]. Other au- 

thors- affirm, that the Chinele, about that, time, or even 

earliet than the days of Solomon, were a 217 Wi 

this moſt uſeful quality of ihe magnet. This, 

has been much doubted: [See Du Hald's iry of 

China, and, the. learned Renaudot' s Diſſertation 28 

Chineſe Sciences, AE hee akin V. 


- 


Flavius Blond affirms, that i in or a he year 1302, 2 
dene John 2 noble citizen of aur ah. of 3 
Principato, in the kingdom of Naples, firſt diſcovered | 
the mariner's compaſs; and for this be quotes the fol- 
lowing verſe from Antony of Palermo, recorded ud the 
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ſhores were out of Bight, * the 


_ and- the' —_— fun, were the ancient 

ſeaman's 
The arms of the territory” var Priacipato Has, It ſeem 
ever ſince been a mariner's compaſs. It has alſo w 
equal eonfidence been afferted, that Marco Paulo, the 
Venetian, learned the uſe of the mariner's compaſs from 
the Chineſe ; and that he firſt made it known in Ital 
about the year 1260. But this cannot be true; for M. 
Paulo did not fetœut on his journey to China before the 


year 1269, nor did he return before the year 1295. f'See h 
| Purchaſt's Pilgrim, vol. III.] It feems, bowever, 
from the documents which will be addueed in the ſequet, 
- that the directive property of the magnet, and the com- 


munication of that property to iron, was known in Eu- 
rope before this time; though to robabitity-it_was. 
not uſed in navigation till ſome ti 


to perfection by gradual ſteps and partial improve 


In the works of Claude Favehca, ae > 


is a quotation from an old French poet, 


Guioti i in which the mariner > compaſyis.ey ident ty 6 


chenbrock, 


after; which may 
very reaſonably be attributed to the clumſy way of fuf- 
| pending the magnetic needle, 'which was at firſt uſed. 
I The affertion of Dr. Wallis ſeems to be well Founded; 


viz. that the magnetic needle, or 'compals, was brought 


tioned. T his Tame e is likewiſe . by Mul- 


we author of which, vir. Outer dr Privinr; as mentioned. 


9 


f 99. J 

| beamün's only teat, which could only 19 
obſerved at fixed hours and inyifible for 
many dave if - the” ſky ſhould be overcaſt. 
Thus the navigativns of the celebrated Pia 
nic ian, Carthaginien, Greek and Roman may 
riners, in the remoter days; of the Arabs, 
Venetiansg", Piſaugſe, and Gendeſe.. in tha 
middle age. All theſe voyages were made 
with danger and tardineſfs, along the cuaſts. 
They ſcarceMver ventured out of ſight of 
one coaſt ike other appeared, or at leaft 
Wet o Py ſome marks. The only 
navigation ze common track among 
the ancienll bay | the: voyage og the 


| $33. 

N 4 Magnete Thi f. 
| have Fe cited my curioſi ity, 1 made 
ſome enquiry af F the  abore-menitioned old pdem, ith 
conſequence of I found that there was « corious = 
and intereſting; quarts monvſeript of the 146 cehwry, 
on vellum, in what was then juſtly called the Royal 
Library at P The fitſt article in this manuſcript 
book, Which publiſhed, is la Bible Gut 


- © 


chenbrog | 
rity of ks paſſe 


in the poem itſelf, was at the court of the Enapawoc 
| Frederic Barbarofla, held at Mentz in the year 1187, 
When the emperor's two ſons were knighted. [See 
Chron. Abbot. * p. 311-J - on ** 
niſm, p+ 6... 
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1250 ITY between the Red Sea, and ches 
e coaſts of Decan, which, by "ſome; 
called the Malabarian, on account of their 
chief production, peper. But the monſoon 
or trade wind, ſupplied the want of con- 
tinent. Theſe winds are known to blow for 
ſome months in the year, from Eaſt to Weſt; 
and in ſome others from the oppoſite ſide. 
| As the veſſels were driven by an invariable 
wind, they could almoſt without any nautical 
{kill, fait through the large Bay, the- har- 
bours and coaſts of which were own 
and examined. The ariciefs . 
tured-on any ſeas, till they had previouſly 
examined the countries that bounded them. 
5 of their ideas i in this reſp : „ was 
too limited to indulge any plan of exp ring 
"new iſlands, or large countries, at an Sonſi- 
derable diſtance from thoſe that were alt ady 
| "known to them.\A teinpeſt, an unexpected ac 
cident, or bold adventure, might! lead t to'a new | 
? diſcovery, but theſe accidents generally paſſed 
away, without any influence on the pro- 
. of 8e t aa 89 Since bote 
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either remained or * at FEY 
unable to leave any» marks behind them 
of their having been there; or if any had the 
good fortune 10 return to their native coun- 
try, they were generally in ſuch à 1 wretched 
ſtate, that there was neither light, hor courage 
ſufficient left to guide and prompt them to 
proſepute ſuch adventitious diſcoveries. The 
maritime ſpirit that derives advantage from 
"_—_ incident, and even draws ſtrength and 
e from misfortunes and dangers, ſo N 
20 un the boldeſt adventures, is in- 
debted Go its origin to the happy aer of 
the maringr's ona ſe 2 5 | 


1 ae eee ) 
landagd ſea, had reached totheir higheſt point, 
* 22 iſlands lying near Africa were obſery- 
the veſtern ocean, eſpecially thoſe that 
e or the Canary iſles, Si 
0 the. weſtern end of the old world, from 
which philoſophers began to reckon the 
degrees of longitude. This advantage ex- 
cepted, it afforded little elſe than to 
- amule wile fancies with poetical fables; and 
ba 3 the 


I a> « ö 
2 


©» Mauritannia, defrayed the expences of they ” 


- 


. 102 1 


the more ſo, as the real aceounits of thoſd 
iſlands began to be more and more eclipſed; 
In the 1 3th centufy, the. Canary iſlands were 
diſcovered once more, and the Republic of 
Genoa, through the medium of navigation and 
trade, having aroſe to the higheſt degree of 
proſperity, in conſequgnee of this ſecond dif 
eovery, for plan of trading there, and 
fitted out two rallies for that purpoſe, about | 
the end of the preceding century,” In the 
courſe of the followingcenturies, theſe ang 
were viſited by other nations; the ſlave · tradæ 
carried on there, and the adjoining ooaſts of 


equipments. After frequent navigations 
had diffipated the dread of the ſeas, the old® 
idea of the fertility, rich and happy ſtate of 
theſe countries were in ſome meafyregund | 
to be true, an the other hand, the fimplis | 
city, and the feeble reſiſtance of the barbarous 
Anhabitants became conſpicuous, then the 
thirſt of gain, and the glory of conqueſts i in- 
flamed ſeveral to undertake' the ſubjugation 
of theſe countries. The moft enthuſiaſtic in 


this liſt, was Don Li de 4 great 
761 | \_ grande 


3 ] 


grand · ſon of King Alonſo, the ike from 
whom the dukes of the illuſtrious houſe of 
de la Cerda, now Dukes of Miedinaceli, are 


This Prince, excluded from the 


deſcended. = 


ſucceſſion to the Caſtilian throne, formed a 


plan co ãcquiie another crown. on the Canary 


biter of Kingdoms; and truly Pope Clement. 


with the title f Prince of Fortune; bu 
the whole' was 4 1 eee 
n | . 


IV. Inflaned with Gmilar andthe, the 


renounced Fohn of Bethencourt, a French 


Mm Normandy, took it into his head 
to ſeiae o a alands,. and even to ſal part 
of his. eſtates to furniſh out an equipment for 
that purpoſe... The adventurous ſpirit of his 


countrymen, long renowned for the ring 


aue few . of all —— 
H 4 which 


| i/lanids;, and for that purpoſe recommended 
| himſelf to the pretended diſpenſer, and ar- 


the Sixth. appointed him King of thoſe iſlands, 


5 


a. 


. 
1 0 1 
ä which nk it was not difficult to find ng 
in the harbour of Rochelle ſome individual, 
who would aid this nobleman with his for- 
tune, to fit out a veſſel with a ſufficient 
ere for ſuch an expedition. With this ſup- þ 
port, and the conſent of the King of Caſtile, 
 Bethencourt ſettled the firſt European colony 
in'the iſle of Lanzarote, in the ſecond year of 
F the fifteenth &entury.” He ſoon ſaw the i in- 
ſufficiency of hi wers for ſuch an under- 
taking; in conſequence of which, he. im- 
plored the protection of our King Henry, and 
ſubmitted to Kim as a vaſſal. After having 
received the requiſite ſupport, and inveſted 
with proper privileges, he gained the ifle d- 
\ Lanzarote, and three other ſmall iſlands, ſch 
the Caſtilian crown, Under the prõtection . 
of theſe new eſtabliſhments, theſe ſeas wele 
| more frequented than before; the landings 3 
on the iſles and continent increaſed, the in- 
human ſlave- trade was augmented; and the 
traffic in goat ſkins, dragon s blood, orſeille, 
and other fruits of the new colony, began to 
excite the public attention. The town of 
Seville was the chief mart for 9 articles. 
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bour; and aftet᷑ they had conſiderably leſſened 


the population of the iſlands from the fre- 
quency of their attacks and hoſtilities, and ter- 


rified their petty Princes into ſubmiſſion, the | 
entire conqueſt of them wWas at laſt com- 


pleted, by the rapid and ſucceſſive aid of every 
kind, eſpecially land and naval forces. By 
this means, the Canary iſlands were united 
to the kingdom of Seville, and contributed 
very much to the extenſion of the commerce 
and navigation of that city and its diſtricts. 
In addition to this opulence, the ſeamen ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the ſea, and 
coaſts of Africa, to the Caps of Bojadon; and 
from the narratives of the ſlaves that had 


been there, ſeveral acounts of other - coaſts ' 


and n e N more to Welte 


No 


V. This eien of the . e ſcience / 


and geography, communicated from the 
harbours of Andalufia, to their frontier neigh- 
bours, the Algarvs in Portugpl, elicited in 


the theroic mind of the wiſe: Don Henry, J 


ideas and plans, far above the intellectual 
. of his day. * was generally be- 
| Hiebe, 


R 


\ 


N 
— 


oweſt elaſs, and on a level With the beaſts, 


pe was aſtonithing to ſee a young and inexpe- 


ty 


5 


1 


neved, that the Cape of Bojador, a 
* treme boundary of the navigable ocean, and 
that innumerable dangers aw 5 

dare to venture beyond that limi an by 
the hand of the Creator. e thoals, 

raging billows and tides, which bed been 


ſeen near the Cape, were ſuppoſed io extend 
from thence over the remainder of the ocean. 


. 5 The countries, if any, exiſted in thoſe res 


gions, were ſuppoſed to be like the Lybias 
deſarts, barren, ſandy waſtes; where the. 
wretched inhabitants, if any, were: of tho 


ſcorched by the ſun, which it was thought, 
rendered the torrid' zone uninhabitable. It 


rienced Prince deſpiſe the terrific tales 'of | 
artful mariners, and the political obſervations 
of deſigning courtiers, and that he ſhould - 


form and execute a plan for ſuch important 


diſcoveries, and that he ſhould: burft thoſe 
bounds, which credulity had placed to-navi- 
gation. For the ſpace of twenty-three years,- 
he perſevered with unabating firmneſs in his 
undertaking: and was always ſending out 
hips without obtaining his aim, or gratifying oy 


_— 


Fi time was conſidered as at ocgurrence not leſs 


1 1 


his with; * ns to the iſlands of Pens Squad 
and Madeira, which were accidentally difs 
covered in that period by ſome of his cap- 
. tains,” they did not in the leaſt fall in with 
his new plan, and it is probable they were 
not unknown to = 1 eee | 


VL Nevertheleſs, W | 
far from relaxing, redoubledMligygxertions ; 
and at laſt the Cape, that-might be called the 
marine bufbear, was oyercome in the year 
1433. A glorious entęt prize, which at that 


gloriqus labours of Hereules,, and 
which un y was of the higheſt impor» 
tance. Many prejudices vaniſhed at the ap- 
pearance of this new light, and now the {cas 
men collected courage to ſteer their courſe 
at a greater diſtance. from the ſhare, by 
which they avoided the interruptions an 
dangers af the old wode of failing within 
view of land. The. Aant, withaut delay, 
immediately fitted out two veſſels more; ne 
of which was larg@ than all thoſe which | 

were ſent before. Probably, his penetrating, 


an 
33 


N 


. 


larger and ſtronger ſhips, in order to combat 
yhis bold navigation, and fail through deep 
and turbulent ſeas, in ſpite of contrary! winds, 
His whole life was ſpent in the Ready and 
ecalous proſecution of his original plan, 
which was crowned with the ſucceſs of hav- 
ing diſcovered the coaſt of- Africa to Sierra 
Lune Madeira, the Azore iflands;-and thoſe 
of Cape Verde; of having "eſtabliſhed: the 
b Portugueſe in thoſe places; and of having ſpen 
{ the hopes of a direct trade with the Eaſt In- 
dies perhaps fulfilled; This Prince died in 
1460, at the age of ſixty<ſeven, and left the 
world a glorious! example of diligenee, -per- 
| ſeverance, and charity. Having withdrawn 
| himſelf from the buſtle of a court in his · ten 
der years, he lived moſtly in the harbour of 
; | Sagreſs, "i in Agar via; and reſigned himſelf 
entirely to the ſtudies of coſffiagraphy and 
| navigation; full of the warmeſt zeal in the 
aggrandizement of his country, and the pro- 
mulgation of the goſpe] in diſtant and un- 
known regions, he invited well-infermed 
men of every nation to aſſiſt him in tlieſe ex- 
Alted views; together with the moſt e 
1 e dauntleſs pilotsz. in thort$ all ſuch 
1 perſons 


* 
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— as ſeemed able eee thraugs 
ability or knowledge, to:the advancement ß 
his views. The Andainfiens, in the beginnings 
bad the preference, as they were in the highs Fa 
eſt repute for navigable knowledge. In or- 
der to get his countrymen inſtructed in this 
art, he invited, at a great expence, maſten 
Jacob of Majorca, Wwho was very celebrated 
and experienced in this ſcience, and alſo in = 
delineating maps, and making mathematical - — 
inſtruments. It would be of great uff. f a = 4 
cotemporary. writer had marked the progreſs _ 
of which-the-nautical ſcience made through 
the diligence,” conſtancy, and exertions of 
the Infant, The extenſive voyages which 
* ee ee with ſo much caution 
and prudence, - and the ſafety with which 
they were- performed, is a proof that this 
art, at that day, — its egarſe/ 
neſa, and to aſſume that poliſh: and refigee = 
ment with e Ay: time alten 
e iir 10. . 419 


F vu. "King n 1 rammed by of 
the example of his uncle, fanned the ſpitit 


of dern ape Ff n * 
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which the continuance. and extenſion. of ie 
| depended. He found the coaſt of Guns 
examined beyond the effuator ; alſo the gold 
trade at the fort of de las Mina, then carfy- 
ing on, and the probability of failing round 
te continent, and the diſcovery of its euſtern 

coaſts brought to a high degree. At che 
- fame time, however, ho found the marimers 

timorous, and rather unwilling to truſt them- 
ſelves beneath an unknown ſky, Without a 
leader, or to venture into the oc of che c 
ſouthern ſphere. An ee 


german, a native of Nuremborg, a aa 

of the celebrated aſtrenomer, Jon Midher, 

of Komgsberg. His Majeſty recommended 

to their attention the diſcovery of ſome new 

invention, by which the ſeamen might be 

encouraged.” This generous Prinite was 

the liberal patron of ſcience and merit, and 

ſoon reaped the honour of it. After matiy 
- and conſultations, the a pplicabilit 
of the aftrolobe was difcovered ; 5 watt 

ment enabled them to take on board the me- 


* 
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nail al ofthis bend the beetzads 
The variations of this luminary on cach day 
of the'year, were calculated, and laid down 
in tables, which exceedingly. facilitated the 


knowledge of the latitude. By this happy | 


inv the mariner was no longer under 
the neceſſity of frequently looking out for the 
continent, from the ſi ation of which, they 
had previouſly calculated the place of the 
ſhip. As this was merely conjectural, it 


| was ſubject to a thouſand miſtakes and errors; 
| thus guided by the aftrolobe, they fajled with 
confidence and intrepidity to the ſouthern. 


pas ene en | 
VIII. EE erred = > 
men, in conſequence of this imperfed be- 


ginning of aſtronomic navigation, is beyond 


all deſcription. The point of Africa was 


immediately diſeovered; and in conſequence 


of that, ſtill greater plans were formed, to 


te univerſal admiration of the reſt of the 


European power, who, aſtoniſhed at the 


view of ſo many different countries, of 
firingouad finghikr pntbatiy anne, 85 


e 
this! axtinded coaſts of the Cape of Bojadar 
to the Cape of Good Hope, immediately per- 
ceived the palpable ignorance and idle pre- 
ſumption in which they had hitherto lived, 
and on which they had founded their opinions | 
and perſuaſions. They now began to incline. 

to give credit to many narrations of very old 
date, which they till then had been conſi ; 
Wann al £7929 bo. 


+ 
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The 1 of the . cotemporaty 
with the.world;the marvellous narratives of” 
Plato, concerning the Atlantic iſland, and its 
mighty monarehs and natggyfts. in the weſfers = 


ocean; regained their loſt credit; and the evi 


dence which Alexander the Great gave to the _ 


ſentence of Anaxarchus, reſpecting the exiſt- 
ence of a new world, was like w/iſe judged to 
be well-founded. . EE | {ls 10,4 


9 


4 IX. Theſe notions foread Fay over 
Europe, from the period of the poſſeſſion of 
the Canary i/lands, as literature and nautical 
ſcience ſhed mutual light on each other. A 
number of ancient MSS. were brought into 
day, in which ſeveral ſayings 


— relative | 


_— 


„ L , J. 


relative to ſeveral countries formerly ſeen, 
or conjectured to exiſt in the Atlantic ocean. 
What turned the heads of the people moſt 
of all, was that large iſland, abounding with 
ſeveral navigable rivers, which the Cartha-: 
ginians diſcovered at a great diſtanee from 
the continent, the extraordinary fertility-and- 
amenity of which invited them to inhabit it; 
but the Government, afraid that this happy: 
colony in time mighewolagt hc mother coun- - 
try, ordered them to evacuate it, and never to 
return to it, under pain of death, The book in 
which this account was found, bore the aame | 
of Ariflotle, the authenticity of which no per- 
ſon dared to doubt. To the narration of this 
philoſopher, ſeveral  embelliſkments |were 
added. For inſtance; that ſeven, Spaniſh 
biſhops ps, with a number of chriſtians, had 
fled thither, and had found an aſylum in it, 
from the perſecution of the Moors, (the cons. N 
querors of Spain in the 8th century,) and the. 
fables of many Portugueſe voyagers, who had 
failed to that ifſand which was repreſente din 
books, maps, and worked | up into tales, under | 
the name of the Seven Towns. At laſt It Was 
9 „that out of a quantity of earth, brought 
| | hs vo. from 


A 
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from one of theſe weſtern 2 the third 


| part was pure gold, This idle tale ſtimulated 
ſeveral mariners to ſet out in purſuit of. this 


ore; and though they perſiſted in vain, yet 
this diſappointment was not ſufficient to over- 


turn the "yy on the contrary, it ſpread ſtill 
wider, and the very iſland was repreſented 


5 " of the fifteenth century. 


It is not known who gave this name firſk to this 
iſland, or placed it in the we/tern ocean. The ſituation 


was only hon by hearſay. Bianco places it parallel 


large oblong ſquare, with many bays, under the name 
of the iſle of Antilla. Peter ge Raſſelle, who drew a large 
map of the world (at Majorca, in 1464) as it was 
known. or ſuppoſed i in his day, has placed > conſiderable 


out apy name. Paul Yoſcamielliy 2 phyſician at Ho- 
rence, in 1474, ſent a map of the weſtern countries to 
Liſbon, and afterwards to Chriſtopbæ Columbus. The 
| iſland of Anlilla was found on this map, and Paul was 
Jo ſure of its ſituation, that he calculates its diſtance 
from Gipango to be 225 leagues. (See Barica (Hiftore 
T. I. p. 5) Martin * ane of 1492, 


> 


under the name of Antilla * on moſt of the- 
. 4 4 by | The 


and ſize of it is not equal on all the old maps, becauſe it 


country towards the Weſt; with a large bay, but with. - 


yn 


with Spain and North Africa, in the utmoſt W, as a 


, 


L | 
The Me of Brandon * was not leſs ye- 
nowned, and ſtood ſtifl richer in fable. This 


name is given to a meteoric appearance, Which 


had been obſerved ſeverg] times weſtward of 
the Canary iflands; ſuch, and fimilar exhala- 


tions induced the inhabitants of the Azover, s 


places in the 23d His of northern latitude, between 


the Azores and Cape de Verde iſlands, | a little iſle 
in the midſt of known regions, which he calls the An- 
tilla, or the iſle of the Seven Towns. He is the firſt who 
conſiders thoſe two names as ſynonyrhous. | Columbus 
gave the names of this fictitious country to thoſe iſlands 
of the New Warld, which he had diſcovered in the firſt 


voyage; and confounded with thoſe many ifJands which 


Marco N to have found heyond ue Cipango. 
<6 I ** oh 7 


$4 Saint ee was a Benedictine monk 11 ſixth 
erntufy - He was, as the legend tells, with his compe- 
nions, ſeven years in purſuit of a weſtetn Parud ii Alle, 
called Ima. His critical biographic, 1 rab, did 


not think it worth while to examine this navigation, on 
account of the number of marvellous tales with which 


it abounds, Nevertheleſs, it is marked in all the an- 
cient maps. Beheim places it near the equator, ſouth- 
weft of the Azores, and gives it the ſame figure that 
Antilla uſed to bear in the maps of earlier geographers; 


it ſeems, however, as if be: had confounded Antilla and 
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and Madeira, as well as the mariners who 
failed to the iſlands and. coaſts of Africa, to 


fancy that they ſaw a country, which only 
exiſted in their own imagination; whence-a 
number of voyages of diſcoveries in the 


weſtern ocean, and not a_ few by;the order 
of the Court of Portugal. e SIRE 


X. Theſe ovetended diſcoveries and cheats, 


were ſoon repreſented on maps as realities. 
General maps of this unknown ocean were 


drawn, and filled with painted iflands and - 
continents, which no perſon had really ever 


ſeen. Such, it ſeems, was that map of the 


world, which the Infant Don Pedro is ſaid 
to have brought from Italy to Portugal, for 
the uſe of his brother Don Henry; and on 
which the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
ſtreights of Magellan were drawn, long be- 
fore their diſcovery under the name of the 


| bounds of Ari Ka. ane. of the raus ae *, 


| e © This 
* his is the map aready Mentee Boule. 
Biornſtabl, who ſaw it in his travels, ſays that it was 


KJ $ 


drawn in 1455, By the order of * Infant Alphonſe, and 


| A * 


I 

This was the caſe alſo with the map which | 
Paul the naturaliſt ſent to Li/bon®, and with 
the globe, made by Martin Bekeim. The 
archives of Nuremberg preſerve no great 
treaſures in this once ſo celebrated terreſtrial 
globe; nor is it to be much lamented, that 
the map of the Infant Don Pedro, or a ſimilar 
one, is no longer to be found in the archives 
of Alcobaza. Independent of theſe docu- 
ments, modern times furniſh ſufficient proofs 
of the viſions'of the geographers of that age; 
who were prefurriptuous enough to erect 272 


a copy of it exiſted in the mennſtery of Aasbess We 
do not know what account our author had of it; dut 
after what he mentions of it, the ſouthern part of Africa 
was delineated in it juſt as it appeared in |Biance's 
map, where in that point, two dragons . = wed 
with the words, Nidus Abimalion. 6 T. N. 


'* Paul of Flirmte, called by ſome, To ſeanclla, tent 
deſcriptions of the weſtern countries, with maps, as 
well to Chriftapher Columbus, as to his friend, Ferdinand 
Martinez, a canon at Liſben. Ferdinand Columbus, has 
inſerted his letters on this ſubject, in the life of the Ad- 


miral, his father. The maps are loſt, but it is to be 


ſeen by his letters, that he determines the ſituation of 
the weſterp countries after the Oy of Polo only. 
„ Te: Ms 


13 bitrary 


% | 
bitrary ſyſters in the infancy of knowledge, 
for ignorance is generally ene * 


vanity and OO" 
* TS 


XI. Some Ladle accounts have been 
acquired of the eaſtern limits of the ancient 
world, from the peninſula of Malacca,, to 
Cathay and. Fapan; from the. narrations oa. 
Marco Polo, the firſt and laſt European known 

= to have ſeen ſuch remote countries. It was 
Alſo he that communicated ſome undeter- 
= mined ideas of the numerous iſlands {cattered- _ 
in the Aſiatic © Archipelago, which he had 
learned from ſome Chineſe mariners. The 
Arge ſpace between theſe iſlands and thoſe of 
Africa, of which the Spaniards and Portugueſe 
had taken poſſeſſion a ſhort time before, were 
to our traveller, as well as ta the Arabs, an 
ocean of darkneſs; from the immenſity of its 
extent, it had been the received opinion at all 
times, that ſeveral countries of enormous fize 
were concealed in it. Notwithſtanding this, 
- after the mature weight and conſideration of 
all authorities, maps and traditions, ſuch little 
certainty was found, nay, even ſo little pro- 
bability, chat 20 Fer ſon ou. 3X venture to 
| ' ſeek 
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ſeek adventures in ſuch a boundleſs ſea, un- 
leſs he had yielded himſelf up to all the 
influence of fool-hardineſs. The ancient 
Carthag inians, the Arabs of the middle age, 
and the later diſcoverers of Portugal 3 
Spain, had ſet out in vain for that purpoſe. 
The unſueceſsful perſeverance of the latter 
ſeemed to be an evident proof, that if thoſe 
pretended weſtern countries wert really in 
exiſtence, they were not, however, ſituated 
at a convenient diſtance from thoſe ſhores, | 


to which the ſeamen, in order to ſave tits 
* We learn from Arabien F that at leaſt 
in the 12th century. when Liſbon was ſtill under the 
dominion of the Arabs, ſeveral inhabitants of that elty 
undertook a voyage of diſcovery in purſuit of the 
weſtern countties. At the end of thirty days ſail, they 
found ſeveral iſlands, one of which was ſtored with | 
abundance of ſheep, but the fleſh of which they could 
not taſte, it was ſo bitter; -and another inhabited by 
men; here they were told that the ocean was only navi- 
gable for thirty days farther to the weſt, as continued 
darkneſs ſtopt the courſe there. At the beginning of 
the thirteench century, one ſtreet in Liſbon preſerved 
| the remembrance of this weſtern voyage, and was called 
 Almagrurim, which ſignifies in Engliſh, thoſe that go 
aſtray. Notices et en de la Bibliatheque du Rai, 
Vol. II. p. 25. 
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lives, were under the neceſſity of returning 
to. As long as this neceſſity exiſted, adven- 
turers dared not riſk a diſtant voyage on the 
Atlantic wave; nor could they be expected 
_ to- perſevere long enough in fruitleſs, ha- 
zardous, and expenſive eflays. But at D 
time which eternal providence had pre-deter- 
mined as the period for opening a commu- 
nication with both worlds, a man, more than 
common, appeared, who was born to. dif- 


cover, nach lead to new way 2 80 


4 
XII ; This was  Chrifopher Columbo, or 
Colon, as he called himſelf, after he had 
eſtablithed himſelf in Spain, immortalized 
his name in that country, and raiſed himſelf | 
as the head of a very illuſtrious family. He 
was born in the city of Genoa, in 1446; his 
father, Domingo, a citizen of that republic, ma- 
nufactured and dealt in woollen ſtuffs, becauſe 
his paternal eſtate in the dutchy of Piacenza, 
was too ſmall for the decent maintenance of 
his family. Chrifopher cultivated the ſciences 
at a tender age, and made ſuch a rapid pro- 
greſs in the Latin language, and the rudiments 
of the mathematics, as enabled him to under- | 
ſtand the colmographic writers, of the reading 


of 


1 | 


of which he was peculiarly fond. At the age 


of fourteen, he returned from the univerſity 


of Pavia to his native country. He learned 
navigation, and purſued it three and twenty 
years ſucceſſively, with ſuch zeal and perſe- 
verance, that he remained at ſea for a long 
time, in order to gratify his unbounded and 

praife-worthy curioſity. He made voyages 
on the ſeas frequented by Europeans, full 
of deſire to ſail farther than other navigators 
had ventured; he ſailed through the northern 


ocean, a hundred leagues beyond Iceland, the | 


Ultima Thule, or the, boundary of what had 
been thought navigable to that day. Every 
place he landed at, he endeavoured to open 


a trade with the natives, in order to obtain 


information of the countries. He compared _ 
what knowledge he had acquired in this way, 
with the accounts then in exiſtence, relative 
to thoſe countries, and enriched them with 
his own obſervations. To this judicious prac- 
tice he united the knowledge of the auxiliary 
ſeiences of navigation, viz. the uſe of ſound 
aſtronomy, extenſive geographie learning, 
and an able hand in delineating maps, = 
e and other 2 | 
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an education. Such was the eſteem that his 
wiſdom, conduct, *and merit raiſed him to, 


Mi Þ 
XIII. In order to finiſh this career, and to 
aſcend to that ſublime point to which his 
towering mind prompted him, he ſettlechim- 
ſelf at Liſbon, about the end of the reign of 


Alphonſo the Fifth. The Portugueſe, even at 


that day, were celebrated as the firſt naviga- 
tors in the world; and the miniſtry, led an by 


the Infant Henry, and taught by experience, 


opened their arms to every foreigner poſſeſſed 
of diſtinguiſhed knowledge in coſmography 


and nautical ſcience; Columbus, of courſe, 
was received with the utmoſt cordiality. He 
made ſeveralvoyagesto their new diſcoveries, , 


and by that means, as well as by making 
ſome maps, he was enabled in a ſhort time 
to live genteelly,- to ſupport his indigent 
parents, and to afford his youriger brothers 


that he got in marriage Donna Felipa Munis 


 Perefirelo, daughter of the founder of the 


colony of Porto Santo, a knight of the 


royal houſe; and on whoſe family the 


beutenancy of that ifle had been conferred as 
a right of heritage. From an alliance ſo 
advantageous, he availed himſelf of freſh 

W 


6 1 
opportunities of augmenting his fame, and to 
raiſe his mind to objects ſtill higher. Inter- 

married into a houſe, indebted for its name 
and proſperity to nautical atchievments, 
voyages and diſcoveries, were the favourite 
topics of converſation. The writings of the 
deceaſed Bartholomew Pereſtrelo, excited the 
attention of his ſon-in-law. to examine the 
origin and progreſs, the cauſes and deſigns 
of "the Portugueſe 'voyages. Noting the i 
doubts and tardineſs with which the chief 
object was treated, namely, the acquiſition 
of the rich trade to the Eaſt Indies, he gave 
himſelf up to unremitting conſiderations and 
cloſe reflections, with an intention of finding 
out a mode of facilitating an undertaking 
which was conceived to be a matter ef as 
much difficulty as it was nemme 


XIV. As he „ 
his ideas on · this ſubject, his brother-in-law, 
who had been for ſome time Lieutenant of 
Porto Santo, informed him, that the weſtern, 
winds had driven ſome wood on that iſland, 
which appeared to be worked without the help 
of iron; and that caue of uncommon ſise, 
like * 


li 724 * 
like that deſeribed by Ptolemy in the cd 
Indies. This circumſtance was confirmed by 
ſome other perſons, and alſo by the King, 
to whom ſome of theſe pieces had been ſents; 
Such marks of land were perceived upon the” 
iſland of Madeira and the Azores, and farther: 
to the weſt on the ocean; and theſe. obſer⸗ 
vations and incidents were farther confirmed 
by two dead bodies thrown on theſe: ſhores, 
which differed in lineament and feature from 
thoſe already known. Though Columbus 
was not ſubject to the Mania of eredulity, 
and the raſhneſs of the mariners and geo- 
graphers of theſe times, yet theſe remarks, 
and the weſterly winds, obſerved from time 
to time, which only continued for ſome days, 
inclined him to believe that there muſt be 
countries towards the weſt, and at an acceſ- 
ſible diſtance; and it did not furprize him, 
that they had not yet been diſcovered, as no 5 
one had hitherto ventured into theſe parts of 
the ocean rand, a hundred leagues. l Oe 


XV. He conjectured, befides, on en 
grounds, that thoſe countries might form the 
"OW bounds of the Andes. The ancients, | 


| extended | 


\ 225 }, 

extended Afia to an enormous length. The 
country of the Seres joined to the weſtern 
limits of the preſent empire of China, and lax, 
as Ptolemy ſtates, twelve hours from the 
meridian of the Canaries, that is, 1 80 degrees | 

weſtward from thoſe iſlands; but Marino 
from Tyrus, placed it about 15 hours, or 225 
degrees. Columbus adopted this calculation, 
which came very near his. own. ideas, and 
ſeemed the moſt conformable: to the aſſumed 
ſuppoſition. He followed the ſituation of 
the unknown eaſtern country, which was 
thought to be extended far to the ward; 5 
this conjecture was confirmed by the narra- 
tion of Marco Polo, who placed theſe coun- 

tries, or Cathai, ſo far. towards the call, that 
they might lie two hours, eaſtward behind the 
| Seres, Seven hours {till remain to campleat 
the twenty-four, into which the compaſs -of 
the globe is divided; and from. theſe ſeven, 
about one hour is to be ſubtracted, on account 
of the ſpace newly diſcovered by the Portu- 


gueſe, towards the weſt, beyond the meridian _ - 


of the Canary iſlands, from which Marino 
and Ptolemy began to calculate. Beſides this, 
as the limits of the utmoſt Indies were un- 
known, 


| 


/ 4 
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known, it was very poſſible that their coaſts, 
or the iſlands lying round them, extended fo 
far that their remoteneſs from e wien 
de much leſs than it was reer 


Avifotl was of this opinion; 5 Seeeti | 
confidently pretended, that if the wind. was 
favourable, it would require only a few days 
to ſail from the harbours of Spain to the 
Indies. At all events, the ſea betwixt the 
eaſtern countries and the Axoret, and Cape 
de Verde iſlands could not be ſo great as to 
deter experienced and intrepid diſooverers; 
particularly if A/fragano was right, who ſup- 
poſed the length or circuit of the globe to be 
much leſs than other geographers did, and 
who calculated every degree of equator, not 
at ſixty miles, but at fifty -fræ, one - third. 
This ſtatement, however erroneous, ſeemed 
to be confirmed: at the time — ee 85 
ſervations. * | 


XVI. Thus 0 olumbus judged; when the 
Portugueſe had even paſſed the line, and for 
all that had not reached the ſouthern kmit of 


Asi ica, and were ſtill lefs confidetit of a dif- 
cover 
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covery on this road, than of the ſo much long 
wiſhed for paſſage to the Indies. But ſuppoſe 
that it ſhould be diſcovered at laſt, it would 
always be a tedious and troubleſome way, as 
it really has been found; conſequently, ſince 
Columbus took for certain, that the extenſion 
of Aſia was ſo large, which was the general 
ſuppoſition of all claflicalmathematicians and 
geographers'of the fifteenth century, he con- 
cluded ver juſtly, that the paſſage to the 
would be ar more ſhort, 


hat which the Pertogueſe endeavoured 
to find en e by aun "_ ee 
\ 

XVII. date kept this plan by ſome 
time ſetret, and read and reflected on it 
without intermiſſion, * in order to mature and 
bring it to perfection. Every day enèreaſed 
his affection for it, and he was inflamed im 
the ſame degree with a deſire of putting it 
into execution. This flame, however, was 
regulated by prudent caution; till he had 
tried every means that wiſdom and. fober 
rene could dom. cur He was in- 

| formed 
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ned that Pay To »ſcanelli,, 4. Florenting 


| phyſician, had written a, letter to. Fernanda 


Martine, a Canon at Liſbon, concerning the | 
| navigation, which be conceived the Porta. 


gueſe ought to purſue towards the welt. ä 
Very glad that his ideas and opinions ran in | 
uniſon with ſo great, an, aſtronomer, . and 
deſi rous of receiving additional information, 
he wrote to him, and communicated his 
opinion on the ſubject. Toſcanelli was de- 


lighted with the correſpondence of ſo generous 


and learned a mariner, and he loſt no time 
in returning an anſwer, in which, if he was | 


not ſucceſsful enough in elucidating the 


theory of Columbus, he at leaſt confirmed 


it by his approbation, and incited him to the 


execution of his plan. He extolled,. in a 
high degree, the magnitude, fertility, and 
abundance of thoſe countries, which he 
thaught might be eaſily found. He repre- 
ſented the Afatic iſlands, of which Marco Pola 
gave but a ſlight deſcription, as very rich and 
full of traders. Cipango, the queen of theſe 
iſlands, according to his deſcription, abounded 


in n gald, Pearls, and eee the temples 
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and palaces were covered with plates of fine 
gold. The moſt diſtant quarters of the con- 
tinent are drawn by his pencil in a ſtile ſtil! 
more magnificent, particularly the province 
of Catag and Mango, in the metropolis of 
which, called Quenſay, or the city of Heaven, 
the Kan, or King of Kings holds his court, 
where the arts flouriſn under the eye of a 
wiſe government, where abundance rei 
eſpecially i in gold, filver, gems, and all kinds 
of ſpice. The population of the country is 
immenſe, and the towns ſo numerous, that 
two hundred of them lie on the banks of a 
ſingle river, ornamented with magnificent 
marble bridges, ſtately columns, royal palaces, | 
lofty'buildings, extenſive gardens, and every 
thing worthy | of admiration. To' this he 
adds the urbanity and Humanity of the in- 
bitants, their deſirę of trading with the 
chriſtians, the facility of draw ing riches from 
their commerce, and what a pity it would 
be to forfeit all theſe promiſing advantages 
through fear of the ſhort way that was to be 
diſcovered. He founded his brilliant deſcrip- 


tions not e on ae; narratives of Polo, Man- 


755 
ville, and Nicholas de Conti *, as witneſſes 
that agreed in the extraordinary riches of the 
third Indies, as the eaſtern part of Ala was 
called; but alſo of other famous and learned 
travellers, with whom he had converſed. 
Such remonſtrances animated the ſpirits of 
Col.;nbus exceedingly, fanged the {parks of 
his laudable ambition, exalted the idea of 


* Nicolas de Conti was the laſt known European, who 
after Marcs Polo, and before the navigations of the Por- 
tugueſe, had travelled to the Indies, and given an account 
of them. He was a Venetian; he viſited the Indies, ſe- - 
veral countries on the other ſide of the Ganges, China, 
and part of Polyn:ſy, previous to the year 1420 3 the 
date cannot be determined more accurately. He has not 
written the account of his travels himſelf, but he was 
obliged by the command of Pope Eugene IV. to relate 
them in 1444, to the celebrated Poggius of Florence, 
who ſelected the marrow of them, and tranſlated it 
into Latin. His narratives, leſs copious than thoſe of . 
Marco Polo, are ſtuffed with monſtrous tales, but with 
reſpect to Gngle countries, occaſionally inſtructive. King 
Emanuel of Portugal, in 1500, cauſed them to be tran- 
ſlated into Portugueſe ;, this taſk was undertaken by; Ve- 
lentine Fernandez. Ramuſis has publiſhed theſe travels 
in the firſt volume of his collections from this tranſlation, 
but on account of the want of the original, he was not 
able to fill up the chaſms which is ſuppoſed to contain 
fome intereiting accounts of China and other countries. 
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the merit of the caring and ſtimu⸗ 2 


lated his wiſh to put it into execution. To 
diminiſh the dangers in fo bold an enterprize, 
Toſcanelili drew on a map of the weſtern ocean, 
the ſeveral.iſles, which might be reſorted to in 
caſe of heceſſity. He reckoned with great cer- 
tainty on the viſionary iſle of Antilla. It is likely 
that Columbus omitted theſedelineationsonthat. 
map of the globe which he had ſent to him, 
to mark out the courſe of his intended voyage; | 
it is true he was leſs credulous, but firmly 
convinced that he would diſcover ſome coun- 
try in this way. He followed the opinion of 


his age; that the ocean coveted the ſmalleſt  - 


part of the ſurface of the earth, and as he 
knew from evident coſmographie /proofs, 
how ſmall the compaſs of the known work 
was, he could not help ſuppoſing that the 
deficiency muſt be ſupplied by ſome continent 
or iſlands, ſome where in the oceans, which 
according to Axriſtotie's opinion, would be 
found oppoſite to the old world. I 


XVIII. He was ftengthenen | in Un ies | 
by ſome. claſſical writers, philoſophers, | 
as well as „ geographers and hiſtorians. He 

K 2 _ © Examined 
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examined and weighed their obſervations and 


teſtimonies with particular caution and at- 
tention; he found them all united in one 


opinion with reſpect to the main point of the 
matter, however they might differ in circum- 
ſtances, from which he rightly concluded 
that theſe accounts were founded on ancient 
narratives, which time had obliterated and 
altered. Theſe narratives might have poſ- 
ſibly ariſen from mariners that had ſuffered 
ſhipwreck formerly, or had been caſt 
away, either natives of theſe Atlantis 
countries, who had ſought ſhelter in our 
hemiſphere, or Europeans, who, after having 


informed themſelves of theſe weſtern coun- 
tries, and having overcome innumerable 


hardſhips and dangers, of a nature not to be 
attempted a ſecond time, had returned home 
again. The teſtimonies of ſeveral writers 
render both of theſe conjectures probable, 
and a8 to the tradition of the exiſtence of 
countries in the Atlantir main, they do not 
admit of the leaſt doubt of it. Plato, a phi- 


 loſopher' of the greateſt weight, quotes 


ſeveral ancient ſayings, which had been 


| communicated to the wiſe Solon, by the 


Dan K. 9 x Egyptian 


} 
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Egyptian prieſts; and amongſt others, he 
maintains that the funk Atlantis had held the 
latitude of the ocean from the Streights of 
Gibraltar, that ſeveral iſlands were on the 
other ſide, and behind them a continent. 
Elian alſo tepeats an old tranſlation, which 
ſays that Europe, Aſia, and Africa, were iflands 
every where encompaſſed with water, but 
that the true continent was in the ocean, 
abounding in gold and ſilver. In conſe- 
quenee of other traditions, Virgil and Plin 
mention the iſles of the Heſperides, that they 
vwiere ſituated to the weſt, forty days from the 
Gergades, or as Columbus interpreted it, Cape 
d Verde. It ſeems, in fact, that Columbus 
directed his courſe by that ſtatement. Prb- 
bably he believed that in failing through'the 
ocean for the diſcovery of the 2 Indies; (he | 
might alſo diſcover by the way ſome happy 
countries. The glory of ſuch diſcoveries, 
inflamed him fill more perhaps than his chief 
deſign; and as a warm reſolute ſpirit is caſily 
led to believe. what it ſo afdently wiſhes, ſo 
it happened to him in this undertaking, that 
he at firſt thought it only poſſible, and at laſt 
1 and void ef doubt; and that from 

K q © . 
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the ſucceſs of it, he promiſed himſelf a high 
degree of happineſs and immortal glory to the 
| lateſt poſterity: for as he ſaw ſeveral foreign 
navigators in Portugal, who had merely diſco- 
vered little iſlands, honoured, careſſed, and 
rewarded with the government of them, 
what might not- the author of the greateſt 
_ undertaking in the world expect: $4 


4 XIX. Warmed with this enthuſaſze, and 
inſpired with confidence, he diſcloſed his 
plan to the generous 70% II. in whoſe king 
dom he had been naturalized, and where he 
might naturally expect to meet with a ready 
diſpoſition to accept of his propoſal, and to 
judge of the capability of it; but it was 
tendered at an unſeaſoggble time. The 
King, at the beginning of his reign, burned 
with a wiſh to extend. his commerce of 
Africa, and to accomplith the diſcovery of its 
coaſts. The ſlave- trade, traffic in gold, ivory, | 
and other precious wares encreaſed very 
much, and for the maintenance of it, a colony, 
and the fort of de la Minas was eſtabliſhed, in 
order to protect the Portugueſe conqueſts, and 
to extend the propagation « of the chriſtian-re- 
| ligion 


U 


ligion in thoſe infidel countries . The moſt 
eminent coſmographers were aſſembled at the 
command of the King, and laboured with 
the utmoſt zeal in promoting the navigation 
and diſcoveries beyond the line to the Indian 
ſeas, to which they imagined themſelves ta 
be very near, in conſequence of the tendency 
of the coaſts towardsthe eaſt. Theſe hopes and 
proſpects ſeemed to be as well founded and 
as ſplendid, as the profits of the future trade 
would be certain and conſiderable; in ſhort, 
the whole ſyſtem was calculated to inſure 
fruitful poſſeſſions, and to convert the product 
of them into the means of acquiring other 
neighbouring dominions of ineſtimable value. 
Notwithſtanding the wiſdom of the plan, his 
Majeſty received the propoſal of Columbus 
with coolneſs; on fepeated requeſts, however, 
he ordered it to be more particularly ex- 


V» This fortreſs on the gold coaſt, or the fort of Del- 
mina, as it was called, was built in 1481; it belongs to 
the Dutch at preſent, All the materials employed in 
the erection of it were carried from Portugal. The firſt 
eſtabliſhment of it is more particularly deſcribed by Ruy 
de Pina, Chron. del Rey Jod II. in colleccah. de lihros 

 ineditgr de Hiftoriq Portugueſa.  *, [. N. 

| 'K4 amined 
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2 a byD. Diego Ortis, biſhop of Ceuta, and 
the phyſicians, Rodrigo and Fo/eph, who were 
charged with the care of every thing belong - 
ing to coſmography and diſcoveries. They 
all exhibited diſapprobat ion nd diſlike. The 
prudent monarch did not have in ſuch a 
manner, free from prejudice and paſſion, and 
animated by a more glorious ſpirit, he gave: 
audience to Columbus himſelf, liſtened to his 
arguments, and found the ſcheme plauſible. 
It was carried indeed to a negociation, which 
would have been followed by an agreement 
if Columbus had contented himſelf with a title 
of honour, and the perpetual government of 
the countries which he might diſcover, as 
was cuſtomary in ſuch caſes ; but Columba 
entertained ſuch high ideas of the merit and 
the magnitude of the undertaking, that he 
would not tender his ſervices for leſs than 
the promiſe of - extrmaantinary honours and 
prerogatives. | | 


a 


XX. During- theſe negociations, , a prey 

was fitted out by the advice of the biſhop of 

' Ceuta, and ſent out in the ſeas mentioned 
Py Fes _ * * of furniſhing 


the 


the Cape — ilands with proviſions. Ag 
the perſons entruſted: with this expedition 
neither poſteſfed - ſufficient knowledge or 
intrepidity, they landed after à fruitleſs 
voyage of à few days on thoſe illands, and 
blamed and ridiculed the undertaking. Co- 
lumbus, fired with mdignation at ſuch under- 
hand proceedings, abandoned every idea of - 
negociation with ſuch a crafty deceitful 
court, however anxiouſly; the king might 
with for it as Columbus well knew. Tired 
of Portugal, and his domeſtic cares leſſened 
in conſequence of the death of his beloved 
wife, he prepared to leave the kingdom, and 
leſt he ſhould be detained by force, if his 
deſigns were known; ws out N e 
the.end of che year 144. eee 
| * 427 r. pang 

XXI. Writer of cl 08 that 
he had taken ſhipping from the harbour of 
Liſbon ; moſt of them agree that he went 
directly for Spain; for my part, I think it 
more likely that he touched firſt at Genen, 


where: we find him in 1485. Here he 
offered his perſonal ſervices" and rich diſev- 
veries to the Senate, and perhaps he might 
have done ſo by letter before he applied 

| FR. 
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to the king of Portugal, as is generally 
ſuppoſed from his exalted love of country, 
which ſtill glowed in his breaſt, notwith- 
ſtanding his long abſence. The Senate did 
not appreciate his merits, and rejected his 
offers, as the dreams of a ſickly and heated 
imagination. In fact, if we conſider the low 
ſtate of the Republic, and her ſenſible decay, 
a better reception and anſwer could not be 
expected, eſpecially as her feamen, as mere 
practitioners, were unable to judge and eſti - 
mate with nn ſuch A Sofas n 


e e 


| XXII Diſcontepted with his ** country. 
and having diſcharged the duties of a tender 
ſox towards his old and affectionate father, 
Columbus was determined to try his fortune 
once more in foreign ſtates. He placed 
much reliance on Henry the Seventh, King 
of England, a young and aſpiring prince, 


who had juſt deprived Richard the Third of 


his crown and life, in a. victorious battle. 
He appointed his brother Bartholomew to 
conduct this negociation at London, a very 


1 39 J 
judicious man, and well ſkilled in navigation, 
and making charts and nautical inſtruments, 


He himſelf came to Spain, becauſe he repoſed 


great confidence in our catholic princes. 


XII „an thorn of Naben 


inſignificant place, but at that time flouriſu- 


ing, and conſiderable for its commerce and 
navigation, he received a kind reception, as 
well as in the neighbourhood. Here Co- 
' lumbus found friends and defenders, who 
contributed very much to the happy lot deſ- 
tined to him, Hay Juan Perez de Mar- 
chena, a Franciſcan, guardian of the ancient 
| monaſtery of Rabida, appeared at the head 
of this liſt, a virtuous and well-informed 
divine, well» verſed in coſmography and 
naval ſcience. - He eſteemed Columbus very 
much, and became his intimate friend, 
treated him in his monaſtery, and alleviated 
his cares very much, by taking on himſelf 
the maintenance and education of his young 
ſon Diego. He examined Columbus's plans 
with care, ſeveral times with the author alone, 95 
and at others in union with Garcia Fernandes, 
an able phyſician, who was at the ſame time a 
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8 mathematician. The celebrated navs. 
gator, Martin Alonzo Pinzon, warmly joined 
in the approbation; it is known that he 
not only confirmed Columbus s ideas of the 
ſhortneſs of the way to the third Indies, 
the magnificence of Cipan, and the certainty 
of the ſucceſs, but alſo aſſiſted him with 
money to enable him to open a negociation 
with the court, to which he was ſtill 
more encouraged by the Guardian who re- 
commended him to the worthy prelate Fray 
Hernando de Talavera, at that time prior of 
the monaſtery of Prado, and confeſſor to 
the queen, who had-no ſmall ſhare of ia 
ence in the moſt e affairs. mn 


XXIV. In the ſoring of the year 1 486; the 
king and queen, Fernando and 1/abella, came 
to Andaluſia, as they had done the four pre- 
ceding years, to accelerate by their preſence 
| the conqueſt of the kingdom of Granada. 
aan waited upon their Majeſties in the 
town of Cordova, and delivered his firſt 
propoſals. The cares attendant on wars, 
the general amelioration of the governtnent, 

and remand important concerns in ſeveral 


1898 
provinces, involved the court in perpetual 
inquietude and hurry. The king, the main- 
| ſpring of all ſtate tranſactions, never en- 
tered on any important buſineſs without 
mature deliberation. The propoſed plan, 
from its nature and quality, demanded a 
cloſe and cautious examination, the more ſo, 
as it required conſiderable expence, at a 
time of diſtreſs and ſcarcity of money. 
Under theſe: circumſtances: it is - worthy 
of admiration that ſo much attention was 
paid, and hopes held out to an unknown 
adventurer. Doubtleſs the dignity and noble 
deportment of his perſon; the eaſy, learned, 

and confidential manner in which he un- 

folded his great plan, attracted the attention 
of the royal perſonages, as well as the pa- 
en of ſeveral other eminent nn J 

} 

XXV. Iknow not En Fray — 
Talavera may be numbered among theſe 
nations; the king and queen ordered him 
to aſſemble ſeveral learned coſmographers 
to examine the plan, and to report their 
opinion of it. The meeting was held at 
Salamanca, perhaps, becauſe the court re- 
tided there for the enſuing winter. It is 


a pity 


1 4a þ 
a | pity that no documents of the learned 
debate which was held at the Dominican 
_ Monaſtery of Sr. Stephen, have been left, in 
order to form a judgment of the ſtate of 
mathematics and aſtronomy in that univer- 
ſity, ſo renowned at the day. It is known 
that Columbus wrote down his Theſes, exhi- 
bited his arguments, and anſwered all the 
objections ſtarted againſt his ſyſtem. Some 
ridiculous objections have eſcaped oblivion, 
_ . worthy of the ideots who were ignorant 
of the firſt elements of geography. It was 
oppoſed to the ſhortneſs and facility of the 
navigation to the Indies, that the ſea might 
be found rifing, fo that the ſhips muſt 
aſcend as it were up hill, that the ſize of the 
ocean was immenſe, and that three ae 
would not be ſufficient to reach to the end | 
of the eaſt. Objections of ſtill greater folly / 
were raiſed againſt the diſcovery. of the 
weſtern countries, ſuch as, that as they had. 
remained unknown to the greateſt philoſo- 
phers which the world ever produced, of 
courſe it was very unlikely that a new 
mariner ſhould be better informed of the 
ſubject than they . and ſtill further, 
* 
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ſuppoſe ſuch countries exiſted, they would, 
be found . uninhabited, and incapable of 
being inhabited, becauſe the human kind 
were confined to that part of the earth, 
which Prolemy had deſcribed, - and Saint 


Auguſtin had exploded the exiſtence of 
Antipodes. | 3 


XXVI. Columbus did not find it very dif- 
ficult to diflipate the prejudices of the igno- 
rant, with arguments at one time, the teſti- 
monies of writers at another, and the expe- 

erience of the voyages even of their own 
day, but he was not able to render him- 
ſelf intelligible to men devoid of knows, 
ledge and principles, . nor of drawing | out a 
fincere confeſſion from men, puffed up. with 
ſophiſtry and conceit. He, had the pleaſure 
of experiencing mere docility, candour and 
attention in thoſe, who poſſeſſed a greater 
ſhare of erudition, but who did not however 
preſume to be maſters of the ſubject in 
queſtion, The Dominicans . are proud of 
having entertained the diſcoverer of the 
Indies in the monaſtery of St. Stephen, and 
of ing enabled him, by ſome favours, to 


— | e 
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purſue his plan, and particularly of having 
adopted his opinion in theſe diſcuſſions, and 
of having gained over the firſt men of the 
univerſity to take his part. The fayourable 
deciſion on the part of Columbus is chiefly 
aſeribed to Fray Diego Deza, the head profeſ- 
ſor of divinity and preceptor to the prince D. 
Juan, whoſe aſcendency at court, in quality 
of confeſſor royal, daily enereaſed . After all, 
the chief point that was propoſed to- be 
determined by that learned committee was 
very little advanced, atid it was no wonder 
that theſe ſcioliſts perſiſted in, their prepoſ- 
ſeſſed opinions, and that the beſt informed 
either ſuſpended theirs or divided in them. 
But even the difference of opinion, and 
the warmth with which they were main 
tained, ſerved to augment the name and 
reputation of Columbus, and to enereaſe the 
number of his party. He was no longer 
looked upon as an idle projector, but às the 
inventor of a ſcheme calculated to promote 
the good of the Nate; the conſequence "of 
which was, that he ' was enrolled in her 
Majeſty" g ogg and 1 94 — Wy ſume 
Wars 
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liberties of entertainnient and otlier preroga- 
tives n to l who ann the court. 


XxXVn. The negotiations were c—_—_ | 
at court with that tediouſneſs, however, - 
which aroſe from the reſſure and embarraſſ- 
ment of public affairs. The miud of Colum- 
bus was abſ g bed entirely in his plan. Neither 
the diſtinguiſhed honour which was ſhewr 
him by the firſt nobility, the liberality of the. 
miniſter of finanee; nor yet the pledge 'of 
wedded love in another ſon born at Cardova, . 
could prevail on him to deſiſt from his ſolis: 
citations, Every moment of delay was into - 
lerable to him. At laſt the king and queen 
tired, perhaps, by his importunities, and 
informed by | Talavera of the difference of 
opinion 4 projected plan, ſent him wordy 
that the cares and expences attendant d. 
the conqueſt of Granada, would not permit 
them to embark in any thing ne, and that 
aà more ſeaſonable opportunity might preſent 
itſelf at a future day, When . ar 
would be duly erty to. . esl 04 NN 

{233 « was o bahnt 

G — 10 be Gags once indians 
and finding the royal pair fixed in their 
L re- 


Paris, and in caſe he ſhould not ſuceeed, to 
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reſolves, he imagined, that they were founded 
on the ſuggeſtions of the ignorant coſmo- 
graphers, who deemed the propoſed diſco- 
veries chimerical viſionary, and repug- 
nant to the royal dignity. , In confequence 
of this opinion he interpreted the anſwer 


into a compleat refuſal. And hopeleſs of 
ever coming to a determination with the 


court he propoſed his ſcheme to the duke of 
Medingſidonia, and according to ſome, to the 
duke of Medinaceli, wealthy and opulent no- 


bles, whoſe maritime dominions contained 


ſhips and ſeamen; the harbour of Santfansjos, 
or St, Lucar of Barrameds, belonged to the 
former, and that of St. Mary to the latter, 
Finding that his propoſal would not be liſtened 


to by either, he wrote to Louis XI. of France, 


with a view, to commence a negotiation at 


go to London, to ſecond his brother's petition, 
of whom he had not the leaſt account. ua 


XXVII. He departed from Seville to 


Rabida to ſee his eldeſt ſon, whem he in- 


tended to leave at Cordova, and bid adieu to 


his faithful friend, Fray Juan Perez. This 


diviney 


5 


divirie, who⸗ * taken up FT matter FR 
the very beginning with enthuſiaſm; pres 
vailed on him to defer his departure, pro- 
miſing to win the mind of the queen, to 
whom he was confeſfor, and whoſe kind- 
neſs and attachment to the clergy Was re- 
markable. This eccleſiaſtit, ſtt forward 
immediately to the camp at Saua d, where 
the court was held with the army to inffuence 
the ſurrender of Granada. He prefented 
the rational motives" for adopting the plan, 
the weighty advantages of gain and glory, ry, 
that would flow from it, andthe! itreparable ' 
lofs to the Spaniſh "Monarchy if any other 
power ſhould ſeize on it. He repreſerited 
Columbus as an able, well-informed, aridJuti- | 
cious man, fufficietitly qualified” for the Fatk} 
which he propoſed; and that it would be af 
irremediable miſtake, to let flip ſo fair att 
opportunity, of aggrandizing the kingdom, if 
he were permitted to depart an the country 
under any ks ror x 
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XXIX. Overcome by Se a- Ned 
addreſs, the queen deſired Columbuſ᷑ to be ſent 
| N nd ordered, that twenty thouſand Maya- 
L 2 vides 
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vadis ſhould 'be reh to defray: -big 
travelling expences, Immediately on hig 
arrival the negotiatian was renewed. Co, 
lumbus, warmed with all the ideas of ſplendox 
and glory, ſtood out on high terms, and 
amongſt the reſt inſiſted on being inveſted 
with the titles of Admiral, and Viceroy, 
with the authority and juriſdiction annexed 
to both. He was encouraged, and favoured 
by Cardinal D. Pedro Gonſalex de Mendoza, 
the firſt Miniſter of f_ the Crown, who, at 
the requeſt. of Fray Juan Peres, and the 
Miniſter of Finance Quintanilla, had honoured 
him with an audience, and conceived a very 
good opinion of his perſon and addreſs. . On 
the contrary, the Prior Prado and ſeveral 
others looked on the undertaking as toq 
adventurous, and the projector, ag a vain 
inflated man, and that the reward, which he 
demanded, was enormous, even in caſe he 
ſhould be able to. fulfil his en gagements, 
If he did not ſucceed, they deemed it an 
abſurdity, to confer ſuch diſtinguiſhed ho- 
nours on. a. needy adventurer. It was not 
2 poſlible, to accommodate the matter, as Co- 

lumbus peremptorily | ſtood, out upon the 
| _— 
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terms which he at firſt ptopoſed. He pre- 
pared himſelf 4 ſecond time; to ſet out for 
France, when he heard thoſe that envied him 
fay, that he would be the only winner if he 
were exalted to the rank of General Captaih 
of the Fleet of ſuch a great monarch; and 
that he riſked nothing in caſe he did not 


ſucceed. This induced him to propoſe 
that he would take upon himſelf the one 


ment, if the ſame part of the gain ſhould 
be allowed him. Nevertheleſs, his terms 
ſeemed to be ſtill ſo high that there was no 
liſtening to them: Columbus gave up all 
hopes, juſt at the inſtant that he expected to 
reap the fruits of his troubles, tedious negoti- 
ations; prefling ſblicitations, and fatiguing 
contradictions. Whilſt the court and thewhole 
nation were ſinging hymns, and celebrating 
feſtivals, in conſequence of the conqueſt of 
Granada, he faw himſelf neglected, and 
oppreſſed with the thoughts of having loſt 
ſeven years, the period from his firſt arrival 
in Spain, and compelled to leave a country 
which lng had 2 as his own, and 
| IL. 3 uncertain 


eighth part of the expences of tlie equip- 5 


i 1 1 
uncertain what fate would await, him. in 
ſions his conſtancy never deſerted him; ke 
took leave of his friends and ſet one for 
Cordova, in January 498 1 1 
MC. Scarce had he departed, hn Ts 

de St. Angel, receiver of the eccleſiaſtical 
rents in Arragania, warmed by love and 
fervent zeal for his country, addreſſed the 
Queen, and energetically repreſented to her 
Majeſty,thathe was highly ſurpriſed, as ſhe was 
ever conſidered as the protettreſs aud ſupport 
of great undertakings, that ſhe ſhould ſeem 
to want courage to put à plan ir execution 
that would bring in immenſe wealth, 
tend to propagate the chriſtian religion. 
e wongſt | barharops . nations, ., Tedewund, 10 
| the glory of the cron, and add gonſider- 
able countries to the royal damain. It 
was only peculiar to ſublime and exalted 
minds, to exert. the utmaſt diligence. in 
the diſcoveries of the wonders and myſteries, 
| of nature and the world, . to, diſpel the 
doubts in Which they were inxalvefl and 
to. clear pp the truth, for which _—_ 
wo 
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would be glorious to attempt fuch important 
diſcoveries. It would betray ſomething more 
than pufillanimity, to give up ſuch an enter- 
prize for the paltry ſum of two thouſand five 
hundred piaſtres, which was the whole amount 
of what Columbus demanded. Nor were the 
rewards and honours demanded by Columbus 
out of bounds, as he took upon himſelf a 
ſhare of the expence, and riſked his honour 
and life, though it were very likely that he, 
as a prudent and judicious man, would come 
off triumphanthy. And if this prize ſnould be 
gained by any other European power, who 
could eſtimate the loſs and damage which 
the kingdom and the crown would fuſtain? 
Friends and enemies would blame the per- 
nicious pufillanimity and ignorance which 
did not ſeize on an opportunity ſo ſeaſonable, 
and their very deſcendants would feel the Joſs 
and ſhame of it. Quintanilla, who had 
entered during this ' addreſs, ſeconded and 
coufirmed Saint Angel's opinions. The 
Queen collects coura ge, thanks them for 
their advice, and promiſes to undertake the 
whole affair herſelf for the Crown of Caſ- 
tile. She added, that it would be neceſ- 
ary to delay the expeditions till ſhe had 

L 4 recovered 
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recovered fomewhat from the war; but if 
this delay ſhould not fall in with their 
withes, the was ready to mortgage her jewels 
for the requiſite ſum to fit out the equip- 
ment. Saint Angel filled with tranſport, 
offered to advance the whole, and hoped the 
royal command would be immediately given 
to fit out the * without _ 


= XXXI. A n wind inſtantly. diſ- 
patched in purſuit of Columbus; he was over- 
taken on the bridge of Pinas, two miles from 
, anada, and when he returned to the town 
of Sante Fe, he was received with ſuch kindneſs 
' and cordiality, that he forgot all the vexa- 
tions he had undergone.. The King [took 
4 part in the buſineſs with pleaſure, not 
only out of complaiſance to the Queen, but 
ate the inſtance . of ſeveral perfons of high 
Hank, at the head of whom, was the firſt 
Lord of the Bed-chamber, Juan Cabrero. Alb 
6bſtacles and difficulties immediately vaniſhed. 
An order was ſued to Juan de Coloma, Secre- 
tary of State, to draw out the contract with 
Columbus, according to his memorial and de- 
mands. The writings were expedited on 


che m of Apeily at Santa Fi, in the 
* * ä ä following 
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following terms, 1ſt: If Columbus ſhould 
diſcover any iſlands or continent in the ocean, 
he was to retain in them, for himſelf and 
his heirs, the dignity of Admiral, with the 
fame honours and prerogatives which the 
high Admiral enjoyed in his diſtrict. 2dly ? 
He was to be Governor General of all the 
countries which ſhould be diſcovered by 
him, or any perſon under his direction, and 
inveſted - with the authority of nominating 
three perſons to the ſpecial government of 
every iſland or province, the appointment to 
be at the choice of the King. 3dly: He and 
his Lieutenants were to hear and determine 
all ſuits in law, arifing out of the new com- 
merce, in the fame manner as the high Admi- 
rals of Caftile, in their departments. Athly t 
He was to have the tenth part of the proſits, 
of all wares and fruits, that ſhould be acquired 
by whatever means, within the circuit of his 
Admiraltyſhip. 5thly, and laſtly : He ſhould 
contribute the eighth part of the expences of 
fitting out whatever number of ſhips ſhould _ 
be thought neceſſary to be employed in the 
commerce and intercourſe of the New 


World, and at the fame, time receive the 
ſame 
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fame quota from the profits that ſhould bo 
acquired. Agreeably to theſe articles, theſe 
privileges were granted to him on the goth 
of the ſame month, at Granada, together 
with the title of Dau, which was then only 
conferred on perſons of high birtm. 


XXXII. Their Majeſties took care that 
every thing neceſſary to ſit out the equipment 
ſhould be carried into immediate effect. 
Nay, they did more than they were obliged 
to do by the contract. They rote letters 

to the Princes Who might be found to exiſt 
at the limits of the eaſtern and weſtern 
oceans, requeſting that their Ambaſſador and : 
Miniſter would be received, favoured, and 
protected in the molt. kind and honourable 
manner. An order was directed to the town 
of Seville, to permit arms, proviſions, and 
all other things neeeſſary for the Vvofage, 
to paſs free of all duty. The town of 
Polos was bound to furnith the crown with 
two caravals, for three months every .yeary 
and theſe two veſſels were now: nan ot 
the expedition. TEL 


The care of finding a mY wy to oo 
plete the number ſtipulated by Columbus, 
and 
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and the requiſite arrangements and prepare 
tions for the whole were left to himſelf, for 
which purpoſe, the ſum of ſeventeen thouſand 
florins , deemed to be ſufficient, was paid 
into his hands, advanced by Saint Angel. 
The King and Queen, beſides, as a teſtimony - 
of his perſonal merit, confirmed, at his re- 

queſt, the liberties and privileges of the 

mariners of Savuille; a favour which was 
very opportunely conferred, as he- attracted 
their attention by it, and gained the confidence 
and oſteem of the ſeamen. Under all theſe / 
favourable omens, he took leave of the 

court on the 12th of May, filled with grati- 
tude and * According to bis inſtruc- 


* The expences of the firſt equipment Ls ſtated by 
the hiſtorians in a different manner, and Mr, Munez 
differs from all, not only in ſtating them at a leſs ſum, 
but in a coin not common to Spain, viz, in flarjns; or 
in diex ficte mil forines. Herrera, with whom our author 
otherwiſe agrees with reſpect to the negociations at the 
Court of Caſtile, has omitted the amount of the ex- 
pences. Ferdinand Columbus takes notice in the 
life of his father, en paſſant, that he had only aſked 
20,500 piaſtres for all the expences of the voyage · 
Docter Robertſen rates them at 4000l Gy nt 

ſtating his authority. 
Ny as 
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tions; he was not to infringe by any means 
ori the poſſeſſions and iſlands of the Por: 
fugurſe in Africa, purſuant to RO with 
* crowns " 


XXXIII. Having e every thing 
with reſpect to the maintenance and educas 
tion of his two ſons, Diego and Fernundoz he 
ſet out for the harbour of Palos; where the 
ſhips were to be fitted out. It was a difficult 
matter to find a ſufficient number of ſeamen 
to undertake ſuch a dangerous and laboriotis 
voyage, though many in the neighbourhood 
were well acquainted with and practiſed. in 
the navigation of the known ſeas. But what 
encouraged the people moſt, was the lively 
zeal and ingenuity of the. Guardian of 
Rabida, which was ſeconded by the example 
and authority of the brothers Pinzon, rich 
ſhip. owners, and well ſkilled in nautical 
affairs, who aſſiſted in perſon and fortune in 
the advancement of the undertaking. They 
| took upon themſelves a part of the expences 

which fell upon the Admiral, perſuaded a 
number of their friends and relations to em- 


bark with him, and Cm by their 
activity, 


5 


$ 
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activity and pecuniary advances, the equip- 
ment of the three veſſels, with proviſions 


for twelve months, and- a crew of ninety 


men, moſt of them natives of Palos, 
Maguer, Huelva, and other neighbouring 
places.” The largeſt of the veſſels was 


named Santa Maria, on board of /which 


Columbus, as Admiral, hoiſted his flag. To 


the command of the ſecond, called the Pinta 
he appointed Martin Alonſo HFinzon, and 
his brother, Franciſco Martin was ſteerſman. 
The third, which carried triangular fails, 
was named Nina, and was commanded by 
Pinxon, the third brother. Vicente Yanes, 
Sancſio Ruiz, Per-Alonſo Nino, and Bar- 
tholomy Rol dan, accompanied as pilots. No- 
drigo Sanches ' of Segovia, went as ſuper- 
intendant of the fleet; Diego dr Aranna, of 
Cordova, as Alguazil. Mayor ; | Rodrigo dl 
Eſcobeda, as Notary. Royal; a phyſician of 
the name of Alonſo a ſurgeon of the name 
of Juan, a few ſervants, and ſome other ad- 


ventures, in all 120 perſons. They embarked 


in the name of God, having previouſly-con- 
feſſed, and taken the ſacrament, after the 


example of their religious Admiral, for the 


purpoſe of ſtren gthenin 8 their courage. 


BOOK 


\ 


\ 
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of diſcovery weighed anchor in the port of 
| Palos, and failed down the river Tinto into 
the ocean, towards the Canary iſtands. On 
the Monday following, the Pinta broke her 
rudder. Some of the ſeamen, who had G 
hibited marks of fear in the harbour, were 
ſuſpected as the cauſe of this fatal accident, 
in hopes that it would be the means of in- 
ducing the Admiral to return to port. But 
the intrepid and dexterous Martin Alonſo, 
endeavoured to remedy the diſaſter by binding 
the rudder with ropes, which, however, were 
too feeble to reſiſt a blaſt of wind, and only 
laſted four days. With much ado, the three 
ſhips at laſt reached the great Canary iſland 
on the gth of Auguſt, after a voyage of fix 
days. They were obliged to remain at this 
iſland about a month, during whichtigie the 
_ triangular ſails of the Nina were changed into 
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common ones; the Pinta was alſo ſupplied 
with a new rudder, previous to which it was 
deliberated whether it would not be better 


to take a veſſel of forty tons burden in her 
Read, which was about her tonnage. | 


| II. With ſuch veſſels as theſe, Columbur 
committed himſelf to an ocean, whoſe 
bounds were unknown, on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, and ſteered his courſe from the iſle 
of Gomera directly to the weft. ' At the laft 
fight of the iſles, many of the hands began 
to ſigh and weep, and gave over all hopes 
of ever ſeeing land again. The Admiral en- 
couraged' them with the flattering proſpets 
of fruitful and extenſive countries, and as he 
foreſaw that their fears and deſpondency 
would encreaſe, in proportion as they ad- 
vanced on their voyage; he had the precaus, 
tion to keep two journals, a ſecret one in 
which he accurately noted down the thips" 
way, and a public one, in which he artfully 
ſhortened it. He obſerved, to his great ſur- 
prize, about, two hundred leagues off the iſle. 
of Ferro, that the needle did not point as 
uſual to the north, but declined to N. W. 
0 a $i BT +> INT | : He 
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He marked down this declination, bichoata 
unknown, and found that. it encreaſed in 
proportion as they advanced to the weſt. 
At firſt he imagined that the needle, as com- 
monly ſuppoſed, was not attracted or ruled 
by the polar ſtar, but by.ſome other fixed 
and inviſible point ; but when theſe declina- 
tions were more frequently qbſerved, he 
found that this hypotheſis was not ſufficient 
to explain the cauſe of ſuch variations; for 
it was obſerved that ſeyeral needles pointed 
at the beginning of the night to the north - 
weſt, and at break of day were parallel with 
the meridian®. This phenomenon, as it was 
then alle, filled the captains and pilots 


oy 14 N of 


* On the n of the ingenious Mr. Eyler 
(ſee the Berlin Adds, volume for the year 17 57 the — 
clination of the magnetic needle may in great meaſure 
be accounted for. That is, ſuppoſing the magnetic 
poles of this earth to be, at any one time ſince actual 
obſervations have been made on that ſubjef, only two, 
but not ſituated diametrically oppoſite to each other. 
(See Cavallo's Treatiſe on Magnetiſm, p. 117.) It is 
| alſo well known that the magnetic declination is not 
only different in different parts of the earth at the ſame 
time, but that in a courſe of years it alſo becomes dif- 
ferent i in the ſame place. F arther, that this declination 


in 


with terror and amazement, convinced that 
all hopes mault iin when the marinet's 
compaſs 


in the ſame place is dot only different in different TY 
but even the afternoon declination is generally different 
From thn farin deeliddiice of the Laghe days, 


This ſuhject appeared w very unaccoutitable till the 
year 19994 when the late Mr. John Canton explained 
it in a very ihgeniaus manner ; fot havitg found by ex- 
periment, that by heating 2 magnet it loſt part of its 
attractito power; and by letting it cool; 11 E | 
that power again; he likewiſe diſcovered by repeated 
| bbleryations;. that while the eaſtern parts of the earth 
were heated by the ſun in the faringon,, and conſe- 
quently, had their. magnetic pdwers diminiſhed, the | 
needle geperally ĩnchned more tc the weſtward, and 
after the Fun had paſſed our meridian, and the w 
parts of the earth began to be heated; while thoſe. 0 
the eaſt of the meridian, Were cooled, the declifiation of 
the needle Was: leſs weſterly by ſeferal minutes, and that 
by next morning it had returned t its former poſition 
| hearly; We ſay ngarly, for after à courſe of more than 
twelve months attentive obſervation he found, that the 
declination was upon the whole increaſed of about ten 
or twelve minutes of 8 degree: That this increaſe way 
occaſioned: by the, ſun's heat, appeated the more pro, 
bable, a8. It took place, moſtly in the ſummer months t; 
and during n n there was hut little alte- 
ration. RCA | 
M 
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compaſs became uſeleſs. But the ingenious 


Columbus, whoſe preſence of mind never do- 
** ſerted 


It muſt be allowed, according to che obſervations of 
ſeveral ingenious gentlemen, that the collective mag · 
netiſm of thisearth ariſes from the magnetiſm of all the 
ferruginous bodies therein contained, and that the 
magnetic poles ſhould therefore be conſidered as the 
centres of the powers of thoſe magnetic ſubſtances: / 
Theſe poles muſt therefore change their places according 
as the magnetiſm of ſuch ſubſtances is affected; and if 
with Mr. Canton we allow that the general cauſe- of 
| the diurnal variation ariſes from the fun's heat in the 
forenoon and afternoon of the fame day, it will naturally 
occur, that the ſame cauſe, being continued, may be 
ſufficient to produce the general variation of the magnetic 
needle for any number of years. For we muſt eonſider 
that ever ſince any attentive obſervations have been made 
on this ſubject, the natural direQion of the magnetic | 
- Hieedle in Europe has been conſtantly moving, from weſt 
to eaſt, and that in other parts of the world it bas con- 
mee its motion with equal enn n : 


As we muſt beteten admĩt that the heat i in the oY 
rent-feaſons depends chiefly on the fun, and upon the 
whole that the months of July and Auguſt will probably 
Abe found the Hotteſt, while January and February are 
le coldeſt months of the year; and that the temperature 
of her other months falls into the reſpective intermediate 


degrees; though from calculation we can ſcarce pretend 
1— — 3 


* 
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ſerted him, diſpelled their fears, by account · 
ing for this . in a plauſible man- 
n | 


to aſcertain the abſolute heat of any patticular OY or 

day; ſo we muſt conſider the influence of heat upon 

magnetiſm to operate in the like manner, viz. that for 

a ſhort time it ſcarcely manifeſts itſelf; yet in the courſe 

of a century, the conſtancy and regularity thereof be- 

comes ſufficiently apparent. It would therefore be idle 

to ſuppoſe, that ſuch an influence could be derived from 

an uncertain or fortuitous cauſe. But if it be allowed 

to depend upon the conſtancy of the ſun's motion, and 

this appears to de à cauſe ſufficient to explain the phæ- 

nomena, we ſhould 3 Newton's firſt law of 

A look eee, ain 

IJ tate 100 Vit 
As we therefore 2 ws te powers} ofithh | 

earth to be concentrated in the magnetic poles, and that 

there is a diurnal variation of the magnetic needle, theſe - 

poles muſt perform a ſmall diurnal revolution propot· 

tional to ſueh variation, and return again to the ſame 

point nearly. Suppoſe then that the ſun in his diurnal 

revolution paſſes along the northern tropic, or along any 

parallel of latitude between it and the æquator, when 

he comes to that meridian in which the magnetic pole 

is ſituated, he will be much' nearer to it, than in 2b 

other; and in the oppolite meridian he will of courſe. 

be the fartheſt from it. As the influence of the ſun's 
heat will therefore act maſt powerfully at the leaſt, and 

leſs forcibly at the greateſt diſtance, the magnetic pole 

M 2 | 


* 
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ner, by attributing it to the diurnal motion 
on * polar 158 round the pole. Thus the 
crew 


* 


will conſequently deferibe 2 figure alin 
elliptical Kind; and as it is well known that the greateſt 
heat of the day is ſome time aftet the fan has paſſed the 
meridian, the longeſt axis of this elliptical figure will 
lie north. eaſterly in the northern, and fouth-eafterly in 
tlic ſouthern hemiſphere. Again, as the influence of 
rde ſun's heat will not from thoſe quarters have ſo much 
power, the magnetic poles cannot be moved dack to the 
very fame point, from which they ſat out; but te one 
which will bela litile more northerly and eatterly; ot 
more ſoutherlx and eaſterly, according to he hemiſphores 
in which they ate ſituated. The figures therefors which 
they deſcribe, 196. more 3 be es elliptoidal. 
Neere * h et II hie 1 otsrodls war's 
, » „ncht 
20 In nn ak e his een 
in the northern hemiſphere may be accounted for. But 
with refpect . to the ſonthern hemiſphoro we muſt recol- 
lect, that though the lines of decfination in the northerhb 
hemiſphere have conftagtly: med from weſt to eaſt, | 
yet in the ſouthern hemiſphere; it is equally eertaib 
that they have moved from. caft to weſt, ever eee. 
obſervations have been made on the ſubject. 
poſſible than that the wagpetie pole in the —— 
hem ſphe e can move from eaſt .td weſt, ' whilſt at in 
mn Ager eee, ans 
So * 14 thiak 


n 
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crew were perpetually — betwixt 
hopes and on according to the appearance 


think not. But we muft- conſider this matter a little 
more attentively. In the firſt place it muſt be obſerved, 
that in ſpeaking of the declination or variation of the 
magnetic needle, we always refer to the north end of 
the needte only. Thus, when the north end of the 
needle points to the weſt of the meridian, we ſay it 
has ſo many degrees welt variation, though the ſouth 
end thereof points as many degrees to the eaſtward. 
Again, when the north end of the neodle points to the 
eaſtward of the meridian, we ſay it has eaſt variation, 
though the Touth end points to the weſtward thereof. 
And the ſame language is uſed in the ſouthern as in the 
northern hemiſphere; ſo that if the ſouth magnetic 
pole, which governs the needle in that; hemiſphere, 
move to the eaſtward, occahons, as we ſay; the peede 
to have veſt variation; and, on the contrary, if it 
move to the weſtward, it makes what we term caſt 
variation. This therefore is the cauſe, on account 
of which the lines of magnetic declination, or Halſeyan 
curves, as they are now commonly called, appear to 
have a contrary, motion in the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
to what they have in the northern; though both the 
magnetic poles of the earth move in the ſame direction, 
that is ben wor ta FOO Leiner on Magnetiſm, 
v: T. N. 
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captain of the Pinta declared that he had 
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of the different objects that inſpired the- one, 17 
or agitated the other. s 


III. On the 14th of ER the crew of 
the Nina perceived a ſea fowl {Rahode Funco) 
which appeared to have come from ſome 
land at no great diſtance. The next day 
they ſaw a ſurpriſing flame of fire deſcend ata 
diſtance, and ſoon after they diſcovered entire 
fields covered with graſs and marine plants 
in the midſt of the ſea, which reſembled 
beautiful and extenſive meadows. Some 
rejoiced very much at thoſe preſages of 
land, and their hopes were increaſed, when 
one of the ſeamen found a living crab 
in the fuppoſed graſs; others were afraid 
that the veſſels might ſtrike on concealed 
fandbanks, or that the graſs might impede 
| their courſe, which really happened to be 

the caſe. They ſoon ſaw again a number 
of ſea fowl of the firſt kind they had ſeen, 
and a great quantity of tunnies. They 
had now failed upwards of four hundred 
leagues in an unknown ſea, when the 


deſcried many birds towards the weſt, and 
"2D | marks 
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marks of land enveloped i in thick fogs to- 

wards the north. Columbus was of opinion, 
that it might be a cluſter of petty iſlands; and 
as he was firmly perſuaded, . that the Indian 
countries muſt be farther. off, he continued 
the ſame courſe towards the weſt, in n 


and favourable gal. 


IV. The een and timidity of the 
crews now burſt forth into open murmurings. 
They had got ſo far into the boundleſs deep, 
that even the boldeſt mariner was affrighted. 
Even the calm and ſerene weather was cons 
ſidered as the prelude to misfortune, and the 
forerunner of deſtruction; they conſidered all 
countries that might afford any relief, as far 

remote; the almoſt continued eaſterly winds, 
with hien ey _ des their ee 


Columbus Neered his fees» cp to the mens | 
and directions of T; oſcanelli, in conſequence of which he 
was convinced that he muſl ſailabout 750 leagues beyond | 
the Canaries, to reach the iſland of  Cipangs for to that 
iſland he referred his companions, as the principal object 
of the whole voyage, when they, as it was but too often 
the caſe, deſired him to ſteer another courſe, Herrera, 
Dec. I. C. XI. p. 19. q „ 

3 M4 induced 
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induced them tu believe, that their return by 

the ſame track would be utterly impoſſible, 
Some time after, however, they reſumed a 
little courage, when they ſaw ſome of thoſe 
fowl, which from the 19th of September, had 
given ſuch hopes of the ęontiguity of land. 
Even Columbus did not donſider this as ith- 
probable, in conſequence of which he began 
to ſound, and though ground could not be 
diſcovered two hundred fathoms deep; yet 
he never laid the line out of his hand, þecauſe 
the following days preſented ſyeceſſive 
dbjects, which led him to entertain the 


bopes he had conceived; a whale was now 


and then feen, little fiſh, new meadow 
floating on the ſurface of the water, on 
which ſmall crabs and turtles were found j 
alſo ſmall finging birds, which ſeemed to be 


of the land kind, and which could not have 


come from any great diſtance. Notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe marks, however, when 
the land fo impatiently fought for by every 
eye did not appear, the crews began to 
murmur afreſh, and ſtill louder than ever. 
N othing g alarmed them fo much as the conti. 


nuance of the caſterly Wan, which. Would 
_ prevent 


. 


L 
prevent their return. It is true, at the time 
the wind had ſhifted to the ſouth-weſt, but 
they did not conſider it as laſting, or ſtrong. 
enough to drive them with ſufficient [peed 
to the eaſt, eſpecially as it did not even 
throw the waves into motion. Columbus in 
vain attempted to perſuade them, that this 
calm aroſe from the ſhade of ſome neigh- 
bouring land; he was neither believed nor 
reſpetted, notwithſtanding all his exertions 
to maintain his authority, by alternate thzeats 
and promiſes, When his authority way 
almoſt entirely ſank, and even the ſacred 
name of the King no longer reſpected, be 
gave oyer almoſt every human aid of inſuring 
obedience and due ſubmiſſion, and of conti« 
nuing his voyage, when on the morningiaf 
the 2 3d, agrecably to the withes of the crew, 
a north weſterly wind ſprung up, and the 
ſea became ſomewhat agitated. This he 
conſidered as a diſtinguiſhed mark of 
divine favour, becauſe this circumſtance, 
and _ the fight of more . fiſh and fowl, - 

once more calmed the. _urbuſance of he 


V. But 


ro 

V. But alas, this was a ſhort · lived joy; when 
they reflected on the fallibility of all thoſe 
flattering omens, the great damage the ſhips 
had ſuſtained, and the large tract of ocean, 
which lay betwixt them and their native 
country; a dreadful fear ſeized on all; they 
began to plot and conſpire, and in the agony 
of their grief, curſed the author of their 
misfortunes, whom they characteriſed as an 
ambitious fantaſtic fellow, whoſe only object 
was to gratify his wild ambition at the ex- 
penſe of their lives; and that to hazard ſuch 

_ a daring enterprize againſt. the opinion of ſo 
many learned and eminent men was neither 
more nor leſs than an impudent temerity, . 
which called down the ſevereſt puniſhment, 
They had now made a yoyage that was never 
equalled. before; to advance farther, their 
deſtruction would be inevitable, The. general 
determination was, that they ſhould return 
to Spain, to which ſome; of them added, that 
if the Admiral did not immediately accede,tq 
this, they would throw him ſecretly. over- 
board, and give out; that he had fallen iutq 
the ſea as he was conſulting the ſtars, Such 
was the ſpirit and intrepidity of Columbus, 


5 notwithſtanding the 1 imminent — which 
threatened 


ö 

* | 
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threatened him, that he was determined tq 
run the riſk of his life rather than relinquiſh 
his deſign. He had the addreſs to ſoothe 
ſome with ſoft words, flattering promiſes, 
others with reproaches of cowardice, threats 
and menaces in conſequence of the full powers 


with which he was inveſted ; he endeavoured 
alſo to encourage ſome ; to fan the ſparks of 


honour in others, and to frighten the re- 


bellious into proper ſubjection. He conti- 
nued to purſue his courſe to the weſt with - 
perſeverance, except at one time, that he 
deviated to the ſouth-weſt, in conſequence 
of the advice of Martin Alonſo Pinzon, who 
fancied he ſaw land towards that, quarter, 
but it ſoon appeared that it had been a cloud, 
and the A returned, to the great morti- 
fication of the Tre w, to his former courſe. 

Fiſh, fowl, and verdant ſpots, often appeared 
on the ſurface of the main again. Hopes 
and fears alttrnately reigned, according to 
the different impreſſions of the objects. They 
all obſerved with the utmoſt attention what- 
ever ſtruck their eyes; but Columbus, above 
all, who, in addition to his unremitting 
attention to the aſtrolobe, the needle, and 


other 
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other nautical inſtruments, was alſo under 
the neceſſity of deviſing artful and ingenious 
arguments, to calm the agitated' minds of 
the wariners, ne to nen _ mu 
bd linge | | 


VI. On the iſt of October, the diſtance 
from the ifle of Ferro amounted to 707 
leagues, but in the public journal he had 
marked only 584, With this reckoning, the 
pilot of the main ſhip muſt be acquainted, 
for he reckoned 378 *.. The pilots of the 
two other veſſels ſtated it jeſs. Whether it 
was through miſtake, or agreement amongſt 
che Adtniral, captains, and pilots, the true 
diſtance was unanimouſly concealed, leſt it 
ſhould diſhearten the men. On the third 
N 40 feveral Yow!l: nn had Woes _ tho 


=. The fatements of the © foureale cid 8 | 
from each other. Columbus s pilot laid down the diſtance 
from the Canary iſlands at 588. leagues. The Admiral, 
according to his own obſervations, which he publiſhed, 
calculated it at 707 leagues, and according to his Terret 
Journal it was 507. The pilot of the Nine laid it down = 
At 650—acrording to Wat of the n 634. Herren, 
. a 710. rtf! T. N. 
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preceding day, diſappeared; moſt ＋ the 
crew conjectured, that they were flying to 
and from the iſlands, betwixt which they had 
failed, and they wiſhed to ſeek thofe glands 
on the way to the ſouth or the north. C- 
| lumbus continually refuſed to make uſe of 
the favourable wind which drove him farther 
to the weſt, where he ſoon hoped to make 
diſcoveries, as well as to maintain the/ good 
opinion of his voyage, by incidentally ſeek» 
ing, what he affected to know with perfect 
certainty. The malcontents were ready 
to burſt forth into mutiny afreth, When on 
the evening of the fourth, beſides the uſual 
marks, a number of little | birds appeared 
flying in flocks; ſimilar objects followed in 
ſo great a quantity, and in fuch rapid ſuc- 
ceſſion, that ſome, whoſe imagination was 
inflamed with the impatience of ſeeing land, 
imagined that they ſaw it at every moment, 
and ſcaros could their lips refrain from the 
annunciation of a proſpect ſo truly defirable. 
The thirſt of gain had its ſhare, however, in 
this anxiety; for the King bad promiſed a 
penſion of 30 dollars, or 10,000 maravedis 
a year, to the firſt that thould defery land. 
MER TDbe 
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The ſagacious Admiral obſerved that hope, 
often diſappointed, depreſſed the ſpirits, and 
in order to prevent this, he ordered that the 
firſt perſon who ſhould cry out land!” 
ſhould be entirely excluded from the royal 
bounty, if the land ſhould not be e 
within three 4 after. 18 


its VII. Nevertheleſs, on 11 morning of the 
Ith of October, the Nina, which was a 
quicker ſailer, and of courſe uſually a-head 
of the reſt, believed to a certainty, that ſhe 
had diſcovered land, and as a token of joy, 
hoiſted her flag; and fired a gun. It was ſoon 
found to have been an illuſion, and the diſ- 
appointment had ſuch an effect upon the 
minds of the crews, that the agitation was 
Kill greater than before. The tumult and 
confuſion became ſo univerſal, that, if we 
may give credit to Oviedo, Columbus and 
the Pinzones, on the following day, October 
the 8th, found themſelves ſo embarraſſed 
and preſſed on every fide, as to be obliged 
to enter into an agreement with his hands, 
that in caſe land ſhould: not be diſcovered in 
| three days after that, he would return; this 
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part of the narrative, however, s un» 
certain. , We have the cleareſt proof 
of the courage of Martin Alonſa and his 
brothers, as well as the intrepidity and pre- 
ſence of mind of the Admiral. Even the 
anxiety and agitation of the crew ſubſided 
in a ſhort time, becauſe. ſeveral flattering 
appearances immediately roſe to view, and 
amongſt the «reſt, a great number of little 
birds, with varied plumage and melodious 
notes, all of which were flying in flocks to 
the ſouth-weſt. This circumſtance reminded 
them of the experience of the Portugueſe 
mariners, who, on purſuing the flight of 
ſuch birds, had diſcovered many of their 
illes. And as they had already ſailed upwards 
of 5 leagues weſt of the Canaries, in which 
region Columbus hoped, to find, the iſle of 
Cipango, he declined from the parallel of the 
iſland of Ferro, according to which he had 
hitherto ſteered his courſe, and went about 
the fourth part. ſouthwards, according to the 
flight which the birds took, that were now 
conſtantly ſeen, On the morning of the ninth, 
they breathed a freſh and n air, 
ſuch as is felt at Seville, in April, , Every 
oment 
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moment exhibited feſbmarkeof's contigtouy 4 
ſhorg : the ſoundings, the form and apf, 
of the atmoſphere, the frequent change Þ 
the winds, and other infallible appeataticedy'* 
revived their drooping ſpirits every mom 
Notwithſtanding al} this; the timidity 4d 1 
agitation of the crew-encreaſed again ane 
menaeing murmur was kept alive by 
| diſcontented, The Admiral once m.. 
upbraided them with puſillanimity g un 
cowardice, in ſo firm and authoritative 
tone, with which the conſczouſhels of 6a 
ne ſucceſs eee der e 
4 - oe 14114 4 4 

vm on dhe e fheß 
were all tranſporkod with: joy, when they | 
_ diſcovered a green tuſlty'a kind of fifth 
is generally found amongſt rocks j 4 πę 
plank, a cane, 4 ick, artificially worked, 
a graſſy turf, which appeared to hate eff 
wafted from the ſhore, and a thorn big 
bearing red berries, When the night ap 
proached, and Columbus was porſtiaded thus 
they were near land, he aſſembled the ere 
and reminded them of the unfpenkubls 
en they were under to Almighty: 
| Goc, 
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God, who had granted them ſuch favourable 
weather, and who, notwithſtanding their 
murmurs. had not deſerted them, till he had 
conducted them to the great object of their 
adventurous voyage. He alſo recalled to 
their recollection the firſt article of inſtruc- 
tions which he had given them in the Canaries, 
that when they had ſailed about 700 leagues 
from thoſe iſles, it would not be prudent to 
ſail after midnight, and as he was certain 
that they would be ſoon bleſt with the ſight 
of ſome ſhore, it was neceſſary to warn 
them to be watchful and on their guard, 
as he would give a filk waiſtcoat to the 
firſt that diſcovered land, over and above 
the royal penſion of thirty dollars. Abbut 
ten o'clock at night, as he was making 
obſervations with his uſual attention on the 
quarter deck, he faw a light ſomewhat like 
a torch, carried from one place to another. - 
At firſt he called Pedro Gutierres,- a royal 
page, and afterwards the ſuperintendant, 
Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, who ſaw it 
likewiſe. It was remarked, that this light 
roſe, funk, vaniſhed, and inftantly appeared 
again; it Was uded, that it was carried 


Es 
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by people in their hands. About two o Yelodk | 
in the morning, land was deſeried by the 
Pinta, at the diſtance of about two leagues, 
as ſhe was a-head of the reſt. The firſt 
who had the good fortune to announce this 
welcome intelligence, was a mariner of the 
name of Rodrigo of Triana. The captain of 
the Pinta communicated the joyful news by 
the diſcharge of guns. The ſhips came to- 
gether, and as ſoon as it was broad day light, 
a flat and pleaſant ifland appeared in view, 
full of limpid rivulets, and abundance of 
green buſhes. The crews were filled with 
the livelieſt tranſports of joy; the Admiral 
lifted up his heart and eyes to Heaven, and 
poured forth many ejaculations of thanks and + 
praiſe to God. The whole crew joined in 
the pſalm, Te Deum laudamus, which he 
began to fing, and as ſoon as they had 
paid their ently: vows to the Divine Author 
of all bleflings, they, all gave themſelves up 
to ſport and pleaſantry; their feelings on 
this oecaſion influenced their opinions, Co- 
Jumbus, who. had hitherto been conſidered 
as a vain- fantaſtical projector, was now 
changed, by Wuccefs, into a hero in cheir eyes. 
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All thoſe that belonged to his ſhip, crowded 
round him as their guardian angel, and every 
one did him homage in the manner which 
he thought the moſt expreſſive of has Neon 
tude, ee and A en * 


IX. In the mean time, ag — veſſels ap- 
proached the ſhore, the. novelty of the ſpec> 
tacle brought together a number of the 
aſtoniſhed inhabitants. The Admiral and 
the Captains went on ſhore, accompanied by 
armed men. The royal colours flying in the 
air were carried before the former, and the 
latter were preceded by the ſtandard of the 
enterprize, on which a green crucifix, with 
the initial letters of Fernando and Iſabella, + 
were painted, in honour of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion and their Majeſties, under whoſe auſpices | 
the expedition was undertaken, As ſoon as 
they had reached the long · wiſhed for ſhore, 
they fell on the ground, kiſſed it,” bedewed it 
with tears of joy, and repeated their thanks to 
the Supreme Being on their knees. Columbus 
then-roſe,' and pronounced the word 'Sa/vager 
aloud, as the name of the iſland, and as a 
n that he dedicated the firſt of his 
.,- #8 ——_— | 
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diſcoveries to our Saviour. He then took 
ſolemn poſſeſſion of it, for and in the name 
of the Caſtilian crown. The Spaniards in- 
ſtantly hailed the illuſtrious diſcoverer as 
Admiral and Viceroy of the ifland, and took 
the oath of allegiance to him as fuch ; many 

at the ſame time entreated his forgiveneſs, 
for the ſorrow and diſtreſs which they had 


occaſioned in his mind, in conſequence of 
their puſillanimity and irregular behaviour, 


X. The natives, who were preſent at all 
. theſe ſcenes, were aſtoniſhed and perplexed 
at the novelty of the ſhips, the men, their 
colour, dreſs, arms, ceremonies, 8&c. Our 
men were almoſt as much ſarprized, as the 
iſlanders differed from themſelves in almoſt 
every reſpect, except in the ſhape and ſize of 
their limbs, which were regular as well as their 
features, which, however, were deformed by 
foreheads uncommonly broad. Their ſkin 
was of an olive colour, like that of the inha- 
bitants of the Canary iſlands, or - ſun-burned 
peaſants ; their hair thick, black and ered, 
moſtly cut off above their ears, hanging 
Gown the ſhoulders of ſome, or tied up with 
9 12 | a — 


* 
a ſtring round their heads; they went quite 
naked, painted, or rather ſpecked with dif- 
ferent colours, either more or leſs of a deeper 
tinge. They appeared to be very mild 
tempered, but extremely ſtupid“; ſo igno- 
rant and deſtitute of any kind of knowledge, 
that they were incapable of forming any con: 
ception of the new objects around them. 
The firſt impreflion ſeemed to raiſe in their 
minds an idea of a ſuperior order of beings, 
in conſequence of which they ran away with 
the utmoſt precipitation, but when they ſaw 
that no one purſued them, they collected 
ſufficient cqurage by degrees to return, with 
marks of the deepeſt humility; ſome threw 
themſelves proſtrate on the earth, and others 
raiſed their. eyes and hands to Heaven, en- 
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.» Den Ferdinand Columbus, in his noodeint.of the life 
of his father, (in which he ſometimes introduces extracts 
from the Admiral's journal) ſays, that the iſlanders 
peculiarly admired the naked ſwords of the Spaniards, 
that they laid hold of them by the edge, and wounded 
themſelves with thera; much like the inhabitants f 
Otabeite, who, when they firſt ſaw boiling water, ran 
ee, o;. 
15 - +4 T. N. 
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45 that they conſidered the Spaniards as Roy 


from Heaven *, 
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D | This belief, and the opinion that the 3 were 
immortal, prevailed for à long time amongſt the 
natives of the New World, and continued after ſome 
nations had experienced ſufficient proofs to the contrary. 
Oviedo, who lived amongſt them from 1513, to 1545, 
relates a remarkable inſtance of it. The inhabitants of 

Porte Rice, {San Fun) after the Spaniards had almoſt 
entirely ſubdued them, wiſhed to, convince themſelves . 
whether their new maſters were mortal like themſelves. 
One of their Caziques wiſhed for this opportunity; he 
endeavoured, by ſeveral acts of kindneſs, ta induce a 
Spaniard to viſit him. The young man at laſt. ac; 
cepted of the invitation, and looked upon himſelf to 
be quite ſafe. He was perſuaded to let himſelf be carried 
over-2-river. In the midſt of it, thoſe that bore him, 

dropt him into the water, and held him ſo long in it 
that he was drowned. They brought the breathleſs 

| body to the ſhore, but could not perſuade. themſclves 
chat he was dead; they called on him repeatedly by his 
name, Salceds, « Get up, it is not our fault that you 
4 fell into the river.” They ſaid: by the corpſe three 
days, till it began to ſmell. This was reported to the 
| Cazique, but he was ſo far from giving eredit to ii, that 
he ſent others to ſee if Salcedo did not riſe when called. 

At laſt he went to view the body himſelf, but this did 

not convince him; he ordered it to de watched till it | 
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Columbus diſtributed ſeveral beads of glaſs, 
little bells, and other trifles amongſt them, 
which they preferred to gold and diamonds, 
Thoſe who had not been preſented with any 
of thoſe trinkets, offered whatever they 
poſſeſſed for them. As the. Spaniards were 
on their return to the ſhips, ſeveral of the 
natives followed them, and thoſe that could 
not get into canoes, ſwam, and when they 
got a few glaſs beads, and broken bits of 
glaſs, they returned _ contented. | 


| Al. The: firſt ad ſecond AAR any 
in this little commercial intercourſe and 
rid The rudeneſs and poverty of the 
people were viſible on every occaſion 5 the 
only articles of barter-which they commonly 
produeed, were bottoms of cotton, very well 
ſpun, parrots; ſticks like lances, and javelins 
with points hardened in the fire, and 
ang bones e them, 


was in as ati opminaaticlends The nativgs- | 
now began to think that the Spaniards were ſubject to 
death like themſelves, the conſequence of which was a 
general: inſurreQion i ala Wort time after. Oviedo. L. 
xvi. c. 8, 88 % 2,4 eos do-5 
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Tbeſe were the only arms they exhibited; 
there were no uncommon animals to be ſeen, 
nor higher marks of art. They worked the 
wood by the help of ſharp ſtones. With ſuch 
inſtruments, and the aid of fire, perhaps, 
they hollowed trunks of trees, and formed 

them into canoes; the largeſt of which 
' would carry forty-five men, and the ſmalleſt 
one ; which they rowed with-oars or paddles, 
ſhaped like a baker's peel, and if overſet by 
accident, they were ſuch excellent ſwimmers, 
that they could turn them again, and bale out 
the water with gourds or pomkins, What 
ſolely excited the attention and avidity of tho 
Spaniards, were little pieces of gold, which 
ſome had ſuſpended from the noſe . Being 

aſked, by the means of figns, where they had 
got this metal, they pointed to other large 
countries in the ſouth,- where it was to be 
found in abundance, They alſq repreſented 
in the ſame mute language, that ſavage and 
warlike men came to their iſle from the 
notth-weſt- to plunder, and that. in — 


7 Cibumkus, in — Ma io miſtook thoſe. orna- 
ments for kinds of coin, and fancied hat he ſaw ſtrange 


letters upon them. dune p· 23. T. N. 
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battles they had received many — the 
nnen ent A fr: 


XII. Thus Colunibus —— the 
exiſtence of a continent, or rich iſlands at 
no great diſtance to the ſouth and the weſt. 
He ſuppoſed they belonged to the Afratic 
Archipelago, and that he ſhould find in them 
the precious products of the Indies; he re- 
ſolved to trace them, as ſoon as he had 
acquired ſome knowledge of the nature of 
St. Salvador, the name that he continued to 


call the iſland by, though he had been in- 


formed that the natives called it Guanallani: 
in my opinion, it is the ſame iſland that is 


now-a-days called Mutlin, ſurrounded. with 


cliffs. - It is probable that Columbus landed at 
the ſouth · weſtern point of it, and rowed from 
' thence in boats towards the north north · eaſt, 


along the weſtern coaſt, and round the north 
point, then along the eaſtern coaſt, which is 
the longer fide aß the iſle, They ſaw three 
hamlets, a capacious harbour, and a ſpot of 


land, which formed a peninſula, joined to 
the ifland by ſo narrow a neck of land, that 
it ſeemed only to require two days labour to 


cut 
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cut it away. There were fix” dwelling 
houſes, or cots, on this peninſula, ſhaded 
with trees, that reſembled a beautiful garden, 
As the boats were rowing round the coaſt, 
the natives followed on the ſhore, and called 
to each other to ſee the people who had de- 
ſcended from Heaven. Some ſwam, and 
others in their canoes came near theSpaniards, 
and generouſly offered to them all- that they 
| poſſeſſed, and received whatever was pre- 
ſented to them, with the moſt lively marks 
of gratitude and joy. - Notwithſtanding their 
' ſimplicity and openneſs, they evinced, how- 
ever, a great facility of rendering themſelves 
intelligent, and of | pronouncing Spaniſh 
Words, from which Columbus concluded that 
they would ſoon be abldʒ to learn ſomething 
of our language, which might render them 
in future as druggermen or interpreters, in 
which he was not diſappointed, as experience 
confirmed, with reſpect to _— of __ 
whom he had cor pn dd 1 ie 
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VII Having en wr 4005 Salbe 
dor, he ſailed to a ſmaller iſland; about ſeven 
wow diſtant from the former, and without 
15 | ſtopping 
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ſtopping there, he ſhaped his courſe to 
another, which ſeemed to be larger than the 
laſt, and about ten leagues to the weſt. He 
caft anchor here, and took poſſeſſion of it, 
called it Santa Maria de la Concepcion, in 
honour of the Holy Virgin. The inhabitants 
approached with the fame marks of aſtoniſſi - 
ment and reſpect as thoſe of Salvador, whom 
they reſembled ſo exactly in their perſons, 
canoes, artificial works, and the fruits of the 
iſland, that they ſeemed to be one nation. 
From this iſland, Columbus ſailed eight miles 

farther to the weſt, and alighted upon a ſtill 
greater iſland, level like the reſt; beautiful, 
and encircled with delighiful coaſts. In all 
probability, it was that which is called in 
the modern charts, Gato; he called it Fey= 
nandina, in honour of the memory of the 
Catholic King. Columbus immediately diſ- 
patched a native of S. Salvador, with ſome 
trinkets, as preſents to the inhabitants, and 
ordered him to inform them at the ſame time 
of the pacific intentions of the Spamards, in 
conſequence of which they did not fly; but 
they were not leſs amazed than the other 
iſlanders, and evinced the ſame high opinion 
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of our n As ſome of the ſeamen went 
aſhore to procure a freſh ſupply 'of- water, 
the natives aſhſted them with all the alacrity 
imaginable in filling and carrying it to the 
boats. The uſual barter immediately com- 
menced, by which it appeared that theſe 
iſlanders were not ſo limited in their ideas as 
the reſt, and that they were ſomewhat 
farther advanced in civilization, for they 
attended more to their intereſt in the ex- 
change of their commodities. They wore 
mantles of cotton, and the young women 
above eighteen years of age, covered their 
privities with a band of the ſame ſtuff. 
Their houſes, or huts, reſembled tents, but 
entirely deſtitute of ornaments, or any other 
thing worthy of attention, except ſwinging 
beds, which they called hamoks, which con- 
fifted of a net ſuſpended from two poſts by 
cotton ropes ; as to other things, they differed 
little or not at all from the other. iſlanders, 
The only land animals which appeared, were 
a kind of little dogs, which did not bark; 
there were ſome reptiles, ſuch as lizards and 
ſerpents. They alſo ſaw ſeveral fiſh of diffe» 
rent ſhapes, and very lively colours,, What 

peculiarly 
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peculiarly attracted their attention, were 
certain trees, with branches and leaves of 
various forms on each tree, and yet as 
different from each other as thoſe of the reed. 
and the maſtic. When they ſailed farther to 
the ſouth-weſt, they came to an iſland, which 
ſurpaſſed all thoſe they had yet diſcovered, as 
well in fize, as in the beauty of the proſpects. 
This ifle roſe higher above the ſurface of the 
ſea, and the interior was not fo flat and 
uniform as the reſt, but exhibited a variety 
of hills, beautiful meadows and groves, and 
was well watered. Allured by ſuch en- 
chanting. ſcenes, ' Columbus went on thore, 
in order to take poſſeſſion of it, and tranſmut- 
ing the old name of it, Samoetos, into that 
of Iſabella, in honour of the Queen. It is 
probably, that which is known by the name 
of Long ifland. He travelled fo far into it till 
he found a village, the inhabitants of which 
led, affrighted at the ſight of the foreigners. 
They took courage, however, in'a ſhort 
time, and began to barter like the reſt, whom 
they reſembled very much in every thing. 
What was found in particular, were aloe 
plants, a vaſt number of ſinging birds, and 
* two 


r 
two of thoſe lizards, which are known under 
the name of Iguanas, {Leguans) amphibious. 
animals of an extraordinary fize, and hideous 
| aſpect. * ä c 


XIV. The wiſhes of the Spaniards were 
not gratified-with all theſe fine views; they 
were impatient to reach the rich countries 
which Columbus had promiſed; for theſe 
iſlands did not by any means anſwer their 
expectations, nor had they any reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that ſeveral others ſeen at a diſtance 
by the crews, or pointed to by the iſlanders, 
were in a better ſtate of cultivation, or richer, 
The natives of theſe different ifles kept: up 
a communication, and carried on trade with | 
each other; of courſe' the inhabitants of 
the Lucuyan I/lands muſt reſemble each 
other very much, and as far as it has been 
obſerved, they actually did ſo. The- name 
Lucayan was given to that cluſter of littls 
tes, lying northwards of Hiſpaniolg and 
Cuba, and eaſt and ſouthwards of the Pe- 
ninſula of Florida, under the twenty - ſirſt 
till almoſt twenty- eighth degree of polar 
height, of which Lucayonegue or Yucayoneque, 
| | 1 A as 
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as it is called, among the greater ones is 
' ſituated the moſt northerly, and next to that 
of Bahama alſo the moſt weſtern, and all 
the reſt have received their name from it. 
Columbus therefore reſolved to loſe no fur- 
ther time in the examination of ' iſlands, 
where nature and induſtry did not offer any 
valuable fruits or commodities, he ſteered 
his courſe to the ſouth, in order to ſeek 
that great country, which all the. Lucayans - 

| unanimouſly indicated under the name of 
Cuba, and repreſented by expreſſions and 
geſtures, which conveyed. the ideas to our 

people of its immenſe. richneſs in gold 
and pearls, | wealthy nations, powerful 
kings, abundance of ſhips, and opulent 
merchants. | Theſe circumſtances, compared 
with the place where Toſcanelli's chart 
pointed out the utmoſt limit of the Indies, 
and iſlands contiguous thereto, led Columbus 
and the Pinzoxs to conjecture that "_ | 
Cuba en, be the n Japan. 


XV. They diſcovered it on the oak of 
Ottober, at night-fall, on the northern coaſt. 
The firſt view next morning preſented a 

moſt 
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moſt beautiful country, diverſified with gently 
riſing hills, lofty mountains, extenfive lawns, 
and conſiderable rivers. The fleet anchored 
at the mouth of one of them, in full view 
of the moſt enchanting proſpect imaginable, 
The ſhores were covered with verdant trees, 
fome in vernal bloom, and others werghed 
down with fruit, with palms of a different 
kind from ours. - The richneſs of the grafs 
ſeemed to vie with that which cloathes the 
verdant vallies of Andaluſia in the months 
of April and May. Columbus was fo charmed 
with the view, that he ſprung aſhore, took 
poſſeſſion of the iſſe, and called it Juana, 
after the name of Prince Don Juan; he 
gave the name of S. Salvadot to the rivers 
in Which he firſt anchored. Two houſes 
were diſcovered, which contained many fire 
places, | with .nets, fiſhing-hooks formed of 
bones, and other piſcatory inſtruments, and a 
mute little dog was found, but none of the 
inhabitants appeared, who perhaps had fled 
with fright at the ſight of the ſhips.. The 
Lucayans, who had accom pauied the Spa- 
niardi, pointed to the villages towards the 
weſt, in A of which Columbus on 
the 


t 


the Hex: cata; the- agths-erviids the 
river, and purſued that way along the coaſts 
In the courſe of = mile, he diſeowered a 
river, and a little farther on a larger one; 
called Maret, with an indifferent harbour; 
and a number of habitations along the 
ſhore. The fleet entered this haven,” and 
Columbut, anxious ta know the /\country; 
diſpatched ſome men in boats to the villages, 
but the inhabitants ran away at their ap- 
proach, in the utmoſt haſte. The cottages 
were of the ſame ſimple ſtructure with the 
former, like tents covered With palm 
leaves, but larger and ſomewhat better 
decorated. The nets; hocks, and fiſhing 
utenfils were alto proportionably preferable. 
Several tame wood fowls | were". faund, 
little 3 cut in 
wood, which exhibited ſome progreſs] in 
the art of icarvings” It ws ſuppoſed that 
theſe cots belonged to ſiſnermen, who! fur. 
niſhed the towns with fiſh, which they hoped 
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XVI. Impreſſed with this idea they ſailed 
along the coaſt. At the diſtance of fifteen 
miles they ſaw a cape crowned with many 
war hgh to which it was indebted for its 

The iſlanders of Gudnalani, Who 
were on board the Pinia, ſaid there Was a 
river behind it, and that after four days 
travel they would arrive at Cubanacan, 
where plenty of gold was to be found, by 
which they meant the mines of a province 
ſituated in the middle of Cuba, for Nacan, 
in the native language of that country, 
ſigniies the middle. But Captain Marta 
Alena, ptepoſſeſſed with the ideas of the 
Admiral, imagined they were. ſpeaking, of 
dominions.'' Columbus, who was informed 
of it, Was of the ſame opinion, and propoſed 
to pay & viſit, if poſſible, to that moriarch, 
or at leaſt to ſend him ſome preſents, and 
his letters of recommendation from the 
king of Spain. He continued his courſe 
for a day, till he ſaw a cape: ſurrounded 


with ſandbanks, which ran very far into 
tte ſea. He failed along the coaſt N. N. W. 


The * wind * to blow, and 
grew 


1 936 1 
grew more violent. This contrariety of 
the wind, the fight of another cape, pro- 
jecting ſtill farther than any he had yet ſeen, 
the ſolitary ſtate of the coaſts, and the 
weak condition of the ſhips, impelled * 
to return to the river Mares: f 


XVII: The let sibel in this river 
from the 3oth of October to the 12th of 
November. The inhabitants deſerted their 
cottages, but when they were aſſured by a 
Lukayan, that ſo far from having any 
thing to dread from the Spaniards, on the 
contraryz they would receive preſents from 
them, they approached in crowds; Their 
perſongz inclinations, mode of living; their 
rudeneſs | and! ſimplicity , furniſhed evident 
proofs of the uniformity of the ideas and 
cuſtoms, in all the parts which had hitherto 
been diſcovered; - Of what we call culture 
and politeneſs, there was not a ſingle trace 
to be found. Columbus, however, occupied 
with his own ideas, ſuppoſed that he had 
already found the continent of India, and 
that he was about a hundred miles diſtant 
from the renowned town of Quinſay. He 
a O2 Was 
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was led to ſuppoſe this on a compariſoti of 


 Toſtamelli's deſcription and delineation with 


the ſpace he had navigated from his depar- 
ture from the iſle of Ferro which, according 
to his calculation, which was nearly corre, 
amounted to one thouſand one hundred nnd 
forty-two leagues. Beſides this, ſome words 
of the natives of Cuba reſembled in ſound 
feveral names of places and provinces, which 
he had read in Marco Polo; eertain figns, 
according to his interpretation, meant the 
king of that country; he alſe ſappoſed from 
other figns, that an account of his fleet bad 
been given to neighbouring merchants, i 
conſequenee of Which, he was in hopes 
that they would ſoon appear to purchaſe his 
toys and trinkets, on which they® ſeemed to 
ſet ſo high a value: Anxious te gaifi further 
accounts) he ſent Nocdhirb As Heeres and 
Luis de parame ee by a e 
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| bod the Hebrew, Chäldeän; an Arabian luügüagel, 
and who, of courfe; was qualified: to inform the ſup- 


noſed eaſtern. nations, of the wiſlu g of the SyaniggÞ# 
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of Cuba, and another of S. Salvador, far- 

ther into the country, charged with parti- 
cular inſtructions to the king in the name of 
the Spaniſh Monarch, and allowed them fix 
days to return. In the mean time he 
cauſed the ſhips. to be refitted, marked 
the elevation of the pole with the qua- 
drant, and examined the depth of the river, 
with the nature of the ſoil on the ſhore: 
Fragrant groves , of the richeſt” verdure, 
filled with the melodious notes of, birds, 
preſented themſelves in every quarter, with 
a variety of trees richly laden with delicious 
fruits, Columbus flattered himſelf with the 
hopes of finding ſeveral aromatic ſpices of 
the eaſt, concluding, according to his own 
ſettled opinion, that this delicious place 
could not be very far from the [ndizrg or 
China, and what ſtrengthened him in this 
opinion was, the novelty, and ſtrange ſhape 
of the trees, ſhrubs and herbs, and the miſ- 
conceived anſwers of the natives, to whom 
he was inceſſantly putting queſtions. It 
was accidentally: diſcovered that almoſt all 


the fire wood was of the maſtic tree, which 


W an odoriferous reſin, and according 
| O 3 | -. 


Conſiderations were clouded by the return 


„„ 
to the ſize and number of theſo trees that 
were ſeen, it was calculated that they | 
would produce fifty tons of this precious 
gum a year, from whence a greater gain 
might be drawn than from the iſland of 
Scio, and other ifles of the Arehipelago. The 
conveniency of the harbopr, a rocky cape; 
which commanded it, and which was very 
fit for a fort, the temperature of the. cli · 
mate FRO out ſo oy RING to com. 
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and narrative of the meſſengers. They had 
penetrated about twelve miles into the 
country, where they met with a village of 
about fifty houſes, and a thouſand inhabi- 
tants. The houſes reſembled (thoſe on the 
coaſt, but rather more ſpacious, and. filled 
with a greater number of fire places. They 
were received with every mark of joy, en- 
| tertained and lopked upon as men deſcended 

from heaven. The principal} hovſe was 
aſſigned for their reſidence, with two ſeats 

Orr e 
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bop] 


the form of . animal, with ſhort 
legs, bee PRs, verein . | 


After Xeres and — had . Sw 
ſelves upon theſe ſeats, and ag many of the 
natives as could conveniently find room, 
had ſeated themſelves around them on the 


floor eroſs - legged, the  Luktayan delivered 


a ſpeech, in which he recounted wonders of 
the viſitants. ' When he had done, ſome. of 
the inhabitants approached them, ſome of 
them touched them, and others kiſſed their 
hands and feet. Soon aſter the men went 
out, the women repeated the ſame ſcene. 
Some of them congealed their genitals in- a 
net of worked cotton, the reſt of the wo- 
men, as well as men, went entirely naked ; - 
nor was there any thing ſeen that diſtin- | 

guiſhed them from the reſt af the ſavages | 


which they had hitherto ſeen. | They tather 


ſeemed to be one and the fame ſpecies, 
without wy n er or canſtitution. A 


e Fh Menden 
8 Feeding Gulunbns tell wa that the eyes and ears 
of this animal were compoſed of ſolid gold, and ſuch | 
ſeats were called dy the natives Duchi. H Nor. del Admir, N 
L. 1. r. 4. N loa © ho 
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certain diſtinction of ranks, however} v was 
_ viſible, ſome ſeemed of a higher, and one 
like a ſovereign at their head, In the way 
they found many houſes, ſometimes four or 
| five in a group, and a number of people of 
both ſexes; the fields were every "where 
richly wooded, and full of plantations, 
where, according to what they ſaid; Ages“ 
a kind of vegetable root, Batatas or pota- 
toes, maize and French beans of a darkiſh 
red colour were cultivate d. They likes 
wiſe ſaw fields full of Vuca, of the rodts 
of which the moſt common bread on the 
iſlands and continent of America, called 

Canabi, or, as it is now called, Cazabe; was 
made. Cotton was found in n in 


ir * 
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'® Ovieds Acne this fruit, which Oy: calls 
edible Aron (arum eſculentum) very accurately. See ſee | 
lib. vii. o. 3. They reſembled, ſaid he, large turnips, 
which were greater than the Spaniſh ones, They 
ſerved the natives and the negroes, at his time, 35s com- 
mon food, either roaſted or boiled. The Span 
alſo liked to eat them very well, drefſed ſeveral ways. 
Martir alſo deſcribes them almoſt in the ſame words in 
his letters. e are called _ on nnen ſugar 
iſlands. , "OE N. 

| | 
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every ſtate, raw, ſpun and 1 their 
nets and hammocks were compoſed of 
it. It was calculated that one houſe cons 
tained 500 arrobas of this material, and 
that they could collect upwards of 400 
cwt, + annually. Dey alſo ſaw a number 
of geeſe, ſome ſmall partridges, and many 
birds different from thoſe! they had already 
ſeen, partieularly one kind that reſembled 
the nightingale in ſize, and in the melody 
of its note. A remark which Columbus alſo 
made, and as it was the month of | Navem- 
ber, he relates it as rather extraordinry. 
Our countrymen were not” leſs” ſtruck*with S 
ſurprize at a cuſtom entirely new to em, | 
when they ſaw the men traverſe the fields 
with fewel in their hands, with which they 
| bghted: the" ſaves ee ee which 
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+ The pa yk quantities 25 dn, the 
iſles of the New World, on the arrival of the Spaniards, 
is mentioned with ſurprize by all the writers of that 
age. Amongſt others, Ferdinand Columbus, remarks, 
that one of the natives of S. Saluadar had. given 400 
pounds een cop 
per money. bid bar „TN. 


they 


„ e * 
they Lalled 1 (folded up in each. 
other) at one end, and inhaled the ſmoke at 
+ the other, for which reaſon the name Tobaco 
was transferred ta the burning herb, a, 
native plant of that part of the globe, where 
it is much cultivated, Mt has become highly 
valued by all the nations of the Old World. 
The Spaniards, however, at the time did 
os Ava an . che emen, 
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obſerved the ſmoaking tobacco on their firſt voyage, and, 
of courſe, much earlier than has been ſuppoſed... Some 
writers are of opinion that Roman Vane, the hermit, 
whom Columbus in 1496 left behind him on the iſland of 
St. Domingo, for the purpoſe of labouring in the coi- 
verſion of the inhabitants, was the firſt that made men- 
tion of this practice amongſt them. - Fernando Calumbut 

has inſerted the account of the reſidence of this piqus- 

man among the ſavages in his father's life, entire as he 
1 found it, But Pane does not mention the word Tabacos, 
vor yet the ſmoaking of it, atleaſt no trace of it is to be 

found in his confuſed narrative. It © It is only ſaid in one 

paſſage, referred to on this occaſion, that they. filled 

calaſer with u certain powder, called cögioba; they 

then took a pipe about half an arm in length, the que 

end of which they put into the powder, and the other 


e mann 
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XIX. Their whole aim and object were to 
diſcover cultivated - countries abounding in 
aromatic gums, pearls, and metals, eſpecially | 
gold; and in Cuba they diſcovered very few 
traces of all theſe things. As often as they 
_ enquired after them, the natives pointed 
to the eaſt, and with exaggerated. geſtures 


and expreſſions, often repeated the words Ba 


begue and Bohio, As Columbus ſuppoſed him- 
ſelf to be in the fartheſt Indies; the conjec- 
ture was natural enough, that thoſe; names 
might de en to _ ne n for 


;ntoxjedting effe&, and 1 as „ polleid.of a2 
ſtrong purgative quality. But he ſays nothing of ' 
lighting the powder, or of any ſmoke produced by it. 
Perhaps the inhalation of this powder at the nose, 

birth to the |fumnigation' of this ſanative plant, for the 
iſlanders really ſmoaked their tobacco through\ their 
noſe, as Oviedo has very minutely deſcribed. L. v. c. 11. 
They called this, mode Tabaco, but not the herb itſelf. 
The pipes through which they ſmoaked the lighted = 
Teaves, according to this. writer,” were wooden ons, 
ſome of which were ſhaped like-the letter V, the forked 
end of which was ſuited to the noſtrils; In his days. 
the negroes already had adopted the cuſtom of ſmoaking, | 
and many Spaniards alſo, as they were of opinion that 
it ſoothed Gy ping? tho tang elt. 1 75 N. 
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their treaſures, and, perhaps, Cipango' it- 
ſelf. However, as he felt the air grow 
cold at night, he did not think it prudent to 
ſteer northward in the winter | ſeaſon in 
purſuit of diſcoveries, He reſolved to fail 
to the eaſt with ſome declination” to the 
ſouth, and, in his way, to examine the coaſt 
along this direction. Having failed eighteen 
leagues, he diſcovered a cape, which he 
named Cabo de Cuba; two leagues farther 
from this. cape he came into a bay, five 
leagues S. S. weſt, from ' whence, at the 
diſtance of about five leagues, he ſaw an 
opening betwixt two mountains, which 
ſeemed to be the entrance of the ſea. 
Driven off the coaſt, by the violence of the 
gales, he navigated fifty- ſix leagues to the 
north eaſt. He returned to the coaſt, and 
having failed along it ſixty-four leagues, he 
levee: a deep bay about a quarter of a 
league in breadth, He failed up it into a 
large harbour, with innumerable. iſles 
ſprinkled round it, lying very high; without 
cliffs, ſeparated from each other by deep 
canals, covered with luxuriant graſs, and 


ornamented with trees of various kinds. 
| | The 


LW 2: 
The diſtrict of Cuba which he habe in 
view, was really enchanting. The hills and 
vallies ſeemed to vie with each other in vege- 


table wealth and beauty, and to crown the 


whole, the atmoſphere was pure and ſerene. 
Delighted with the ſucceſſion of ſuch beau- 


tiful proſpects, he remained for five days in 


this ſea, which he called Nuefra Senora. 
They rowed in boats between the iſles 
and the coaſt; and found great oyſters, 
which appeared to be pearl muſcles. The 
air was ſtrongly ſcented with muſk. 
Maſtie aloes, 'a number of lofty | palms 


of immenſe ſize, nut- trees, and a thoufand 


of unknown plants diverſiſied the ſcene. 


The Spanidids, intent on the firſt objects of 


| their voyage, had already calculated that 2 
profitable commerce might be carried on in 


aromatie and oriental ſpices, through the 
medium of this eommodious harbour, to 
which they gave the name of Del Principe. 
The waters appeared-to be'as prolific as the 
land was fertile. The ſeamen caught many 
kind of fiſh, and amongſt the reſt, one that 
reſembled a ſwine, with a hard ſhell or coat 
of mail, which was ſoft n Where but at 

| the 
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the tail and the eyes. Of birds there was 
a vaſt quantity. Of quadrupeds there were 
only ſome rema rkable: Amongſt theſe one 
that approached the badger in likeneſs yery 
much, and a ſpecies of large mice; like tho 
Indian ones, which are edible: Some ilands 
were diſtinguiſhed by cultivation and traces 
of dwellings, but the inhabitants were 8 
deu. 98 4 1 | 
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eminence at the entrance of the port of De 4 
Principe, the fleet put to ſea again on the tgth · 

of November. The ſhifting and contrary | 
winds compelled. them to ſtand out from 
the coaft, and to ſtoer north narth-eaft into 

the open main; having ſailed fſve- and-tWenty 

leagues, they found themſelves obliged to 
veer till the 21ſt, and at laſt to make for 
. the haven of Del Principe, but they did not 
reach it on account of the unexpected ſepa- 
ration of the Pinia. Martin Alonſo Pinzon, 
the captain of this veſſel, had ſome of the 
natives of S. Sa/vadar aboard, and fix others, 
which he had taken with him from the port 
of Mares, and from them he had received 
parti 


1 


— accounts of the ſituation and ſize - 
of Babegue and Bohio. In order to ſecure | 
this rich diſcovery for bimfelf, ſtimulated by 
ſelf conceit, and reckoning upon his nautical 
{kill and experience, and the goodneſs of his 
veſſel as a quick ſailer, he availed himſelf 
of this laſt advantage, and ſeparated from 
the reſt on the night of the 22d, without 
paying attention to the ſignals.  Columbus's 
veſſel was a dull ſailer, which, with the 
contrary winds, prevented him from fol- 
lowing the Pinta, nor was he much inclined 
to leave a country, which held out ſo many 
allurements, till he had examined it with 
more accuracy and attention; he landed near 
the bay Nuaſira Senora, in a harbour on the 
coaſt, formed by the mouth of the greateſt 
river he had | hitherto, diſcovered, Whete, 
according to his opinion,, a vaſt number of 
ſhips could ride with the utmoſt ſecurity 
without anchor, He called it Santa Catha- 
rina, on account of his having entered it 
on the eve of the feſtival of that Saint. 
The ſhores of the river were ſhaded with 
umbrageous groves, the mountains were 
lofty, verdant, and crowned with. trees, 
k | Par- 
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particularly pines of an aſtoniſhing growth! 
the air was mild and odoriferous; they found 
ſtones ſpotted with gold and other metals, 

that bore the appearance at leaſt of ſuch 
ores. Chains of mountains, as lofty and as- 
beautiful as the former, roſe along the coaſt 
to the ſouth eaſt. The ſea ſhores were 
exceedingly © pleaſant, and watered with 
many rivers and limped ſtreams. On the 
27th they diſcovered 'a large village, t6 
which ſome Spaniards were diſpatched, to 
collect what information they could; a nüm· 
ber of naked people aſſembled on the coaſt--- 
halloing, and menacing defiance with their 
darts, but at the approach of the boats they 
ran away affrighted, and as ſoon as the 
villagers ſaw three men land, cloathed from 
head to foot, they fled their habitations 
* _ m dune WH 
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XXI. About it bat d mile ankber ey d 
covered a harbour ſuperior” even to the 
former, with extenfive lawns:on- every fide, 
as level as the fea in à calm. At the foot of 
the Ioftieſt mountains, Columbus, Wobed by the 


charms' of this paradific region, tarried chere 
, | four 


1 9 
Fur or five days longer, and in his ſearch 
he found a conſiderable river, and an im- 
menſe number of rivulets, cryſtaline and 
freſh; their banks were ornamented with 
waving groves, and odoriferous ſhrubs, 
The cedar and the palm aſpired in ap- 
pearunce to reign over the reſt; of the 
latter wood large canoes were formed, 
and ſome of excellent workmanſhip lay 
under an awning or covering of twiſted 
branches, which ſheltered them from the 
weather One of theſe canoes  pecularly 
excited attention. It was ninety-fve ſpans 
in length, and capable of containing 150 
men. It was concluded that they belonged 
to ſome. people of diſtiuction in that country 
which was pretty well cultivated, and 
rather thickly ſown with houſes and cab». 
tages, ſome ſcattered, and others collected 
into villages. The inhabitants deſerted 
ſome of them probably through fear. 
Through the means of one of them, which 
had been ſeized, a communication was 
opened with the inhabitants of a village 
near the harbour. They all went naked, 
painted with red, armed with darts and 
| | P unces, 
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lances, formed of ſticks with hard points, 
or cities with a little tharp. pointed ſtick 
hardened in the fire. Some wore: feathers 
on their heads, but this was che only mark 
of diſtinction; their ornaments and weapons 
went no fartherg they readily parted with 
thoſe arms, plumes, and all they had an the 
world for glaſs beads, little bells, braſs rings, 
and pieces of biſcuitz for they laid an in- 
eſtimable value on every trifle they xegeived 
from the Spaniards; and, it ſeems, they enter. 
tained the fame opinion With the Zariayens, 
that theſe foreigners had. deſcended from 
| heaven; eſpecially when they found that 
they were treated by them with benevolence 
and kindnets, which virtues. were ſtrongly 
Anculeatod by the Admiral to his countrymen. 
One houſe was diſtinguithed from the teſt, 
as it was larger. The: -mfide particularly 
was divided by artificial partitions, and the 
_ 800f or ceiling was ornamented with muſcle 
thells, and ſeveral other chings. At firſt it 
, was ſuppoſed that it might be the templt cf 
tome Idol, but this was refuted by the 
anſwors of the natives, and their xeadinels 
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Columbus that they thought would pleaſe 
bim. They likewiſe preſented, ſays the Ad- 
miral, gold, and whatever precious things 
they had beſides. And although he did not 
find any thing that would bear eſtimation in 
Europe, yet he hoped to meet ſomething of 
that kind in the interior of the country. He 
was ſtrengthened in this opinion, when he 
alighted on a piece of wax, which, in his 
judgment, could be only made uſe of by 
nations verſed in manufactures; but in the 
courſe of time, and after the diſcovery of 
the continent, it appeared that ſore wax, un: 
known to the iflanders, could only have been 
brought by chance to them from the next 
e 3 8 He Rt 
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XXII. Our Abgonzitth fell at every ſtep 
into freſh. errors, / becauſe they, without 
knowing where they were, and without 
tmderſtanding the natives, drew inferences 


from uncertain and vague accounts. As the 


hope of diſcovering rich countries towards 
the eaſt was encreaſed by every new. mark 
which their imagination had laid down as 
ſuch, they left the harbour of Puerto Santo, 

P 2 with 
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with the firſt favourable wind, in order to 
ſteer along the coaſt to eaſt ſouth- caſt. 
They had ſcarce been under ſail a day, when 
they came to a large river, the mouth of 
which was a hundred paces in breadth, eight 
fathoms in depth, and the entrance very 
ſafe and eaſy. In all probability it was the 
harbour of Baracoa. ' The following day 
they ſaw a cape to the eaſt, behind which 
the coaſt inclined to the ſouth, and after- 
wards to ſouth-weſt; this was cape Mayci, 
the eaſtern point of the iſland; ; Here Co- 
{umbus, according to his fixed opinion, ima- 
gined he had found, over [againſt the coaſt 
of Portugal, (the utmoſt limit of Europe} 
the moſt eaſtern part of the continent of 
Aſia, and for this reaſon he called theſe 
imaginary limits Alpha and Omega, i. e. the 
beginning and the end, to ſignify the: diſtrict 
where the continent began towards the weft. 
He afterwards changed this opinion, hew- 
ever, as appears from his narrative, after his 
return from the voyage, in which he ſays 
that Cuba was an iſland larger than England 
and Scotland together, as the notthern roaſt 
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of it extended in a right line from _ to 
eaſt upwards of two hundred leagues, of 
which he had failed almoſt the one; half, and 
left only two provinces to be examined, each 
from 50 to 60 leagues in length. He had col- 
lected, he ſaid, this from the accounts of the 
natives who had accompanied him, and who 
were acquainted with this Archipelagus. 
From theſe circumſtances I am at a loſs to 
know which is the more worthy of my ad- 
miration, the refult which approached fo 
nearly to the truth, though founded on ſuch 
fallible calculations, or the courage of thoſe 
iſlanders who could venture to ſail in the 
hollow trunk of a tree through ſuch large 
ſpaces of ocean. Their dexterity in calcu- 
lating them, the art and inventive mode in 
which they rendered themſelves intelligible, 
as alſo the genius and attentive diligence of 
Columbus, who, in the intercourſe of a few 
months, knew how to derive ſo many ad- 
vantages from ſueh rude ſavages. Their rela- 
tions, it is true, were blended with abſurdities 
or led through miſconception into error, 
eſpecially at the beginning; hence the fable 
of men in the province of Nalan, (one of 
; ws the 
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the two' provinces not yet explored) borg 
with tails; hence alſo the illuſion with re. 
ſpect to the rich eountry of Babegue, which 
never has appeared. At firſt they localized 
it in the eaſt, and when they came to the 
end of Cuba in the narth-caſl,> | 


XXIII. As 2 was hos to 
for it, fortunately he went a little to the eaſt, 
and looking every where attentively around 
him, he eſpied, to the ſouth-eaſt, a large 
country, at the diſtance - of about ſixteen 
leagues from the utmoſt point of Cuba, He 
ſteered with the more impatience to it, 

in proportion as the iſlanders he had on 

board, particularly thoſe of Cuba, ſtrove to 

diſſuade him from it, by the repetition of the 
word Bokio! Bokhio! a name by which they 
had often ſigniſied a marvellous iſland 
abounding in gold, and which they now 
repeated with exaggerated geſtures; but 
they deſcribed the inhabitants hideous mon- 
ſters, and man-eaters, - Columbus interpreted 
this ſo, that there might be men of more 
bodily ſtrength, ſenſe, and mental cultiva- 
tion, who, os 1 war wth: the 
| inhabty 
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inhabitants of the other iſles, who were 
unarmed, timorous, and cowards, and of 
courſe made them their flaves. This opinion, 
their prodigious wealth, and the ſuppoſition 
that their country was the eaſtern coaſt of 
the Indies. induced him to conclude that this 
vas the rich Cpango. In the courſe of a few 
hours the ſhips reached the cape, which is 
next to the point of Cuba; Columbus dify 
covered a harbour, and ordered Vicente Yanes 
to ſail before with the Nina to examine it; 
this happened on the evening of the 5th of 
December. The following morning he 
hoped to enter himſelf with his heavy ſhip. 
At the diſtance of four leagues, he diſcovered 
ſeveral capes and bays on the northern coaſt, 
which extended to the eaſt, where its end 
was not yet ſeen, - The land, which roſe 
very high above the ſurface of the ſea, exhi» 
bited verdant grounds betwixt the high 
mountains, moſtly cultivated: like the fields 
of Cordova in the month of May. The 
harbour ſeemed to excel all that he had met 
with in his voyage. A number af canoes 
appeared in view, ſome of them like gallies, 
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The ſhore was beautified with trees of various 

kinds, weighed down with fruits. As they 
advanced a little into the country, the ground 
became pictureſque and charming, watered 
by a gentle rjvulet, All theſe delicious 
views promiſed a numerous population, 
though one houſe only was ſeen, but 'not 
one inhabitant. The harbour, as well as 
the cape, were called F. Nicolas, after the | 
natal day « of that Saint, 


XXIV. Columbus now ſteered ee 
the coaſt, till he came to a harbour, with an 

iſland in the front of it. They named this 
Wand, from its ſhape, Tortuga / Tortoiſe ) 
doubtleſs it was the harbour of St. Domingo, 
afterwards called Maſquitos; Columbus gave 
it the name of de la Conception, when he took 
ſhelter in it on the 8th of December, fram 

a tempeſt, the eruption of which he anti- 
cipated, and which compelled him to remain 
there for ſome days. In his courſe from the 
harbour of Sr. Nicolas, he perceived trees 
like ſcarlet oaks, and ſeveral fruit trees re- 
ſembling thoſe of Europe, afterwards pines 
| out myrtles. The ſown fields, at a diſtance, 
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looked like wheat and barley; they heard 
the notes of ſeveral birds, eſpecially one that 
reſembled the nightirigale. They caught 
ſeveral groundlings, pollards, and other fiſh 
frequent in our ſeas. The proſpects, the 
ſize, and beauty of this country bore fuch a 
reſemblance to thoſe of Spain, that Co- 
lumbus called this iſland- Eſpanola, as well 
on account of that reſemblance, as out of 
reſpect to the nation for whoſe ſake the ex+ 
pedition was undertaken. The natives and 
the neighbouring iſlanders uſed to give it 
many names, in conſequence of its nature, 
ſituation, or from certain provinces. Hayt:; or 
High Country, on account of the eminence of 
the foil ; Qu:/queya, or the whole, on account 
of the amplitude of its extent; Balis, or 
the Houſe, Which perhaps was an alluſion to 
the number, ſpaciouſneſs, and artificial ar- 
chitecture of the habitations. The beſt ha- 

bitations on this iſland at this day, are called 
Bohigs, though they ſcarce rival the cottages 
of the peaſants in Spain, They are formed 
of light wood-work, covered with branches 
and ſhrubs interwove ; others are called 


Bohargues, compoled af piles of wood inſerted 
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in the earth, and joined at the top in a conical 
form, or the ſhape of a tent. The former 
were very numerous on the iſland of Eſpanola, 
and the latter not uncommon ; and it is very 
natural to ſuppoſe, that the names of them 
ſhould be frequently heard in the anfwers of 
the iſlanders, and alſo that they founded to 
the ears of an European like Babegue, and 
thereby occaſioned the Spaniards to take it for 
the name of a celebrated country, Likewiſe 
the words Carib, and Caniba,' by which the 
gentle and diſmayed inhabitants of the firſt 
diſcovered iſles, fignified certain iſles inhas» 
| bited by a warlike and cruel race, were miſ- 
taken as fo many appellations of the ſame 
country, under the. dominion of the great 
Kan, whole ſubjects cruiſed, as it was ſup» 
poſed, amongſt thoſe iſlands. Thus Columbus 
raiſed the pile of his ſuppoſitions, which he 
had founded on certain ideas, ſtill higher and 
higher; the picture which his imagination 
drew of the excellence of this country, was 
ſtill heightened by the report of thoſe whom 
he had ſent to view it. They deſcribed it as 
a happy aud fertile region, the ſeaſon like 
ſpring, the trees in all the bloom of W 
an 
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and the fruit fwelling in all the luxurianey 
of autumn; the graſs'fine and rich, enamelled 
with flowers of every kind. Some cottages, 
ſeveral places where fire had been, tho 
roads and plantations left no doubt but 
that there might be inhabitants enough, but 
none of them was ſeen till the 12th of De- 
cember. „ 9.0 „ | 


XXV. On the ſame day, after a crucifix had 
been ereRted on a prominent point, as uſual, 
hree of the crew, in paſling over a moun- 
tan, unexpectedly eſpied a group of naked 
people, who fled in a hurry at the fight of 
them, They only eaught a young well- 
ſhaped woman, who wore a little plate of 
gold in her noſe. Columbus cauſed her to be 
dreſſed, and gave her glaſs beads, braſs rings, 
and after having treated her kindly, dif 
miſſed her, well pleaſed, and accompanied by 
three of the iflanders'and fome Spaniards, to 
her own place of abode, which ſhe noted by 
pointing to the ſouth-eaſt of the harbour, in 
order to allure the inhabitants of her place. 
The meſſengers came back late at night, 
wo having executed their commitſon, 


for 
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for which they apologized, as the way was 
very long, On the following. morning, nine 
armed Spamards, with an iſlander, were 
ſent off from S. Salvador, who, aſter a 
journey of near four miles, found a place 
filled with about 4000 inhabitants, ſituated 
in a ſpacious fertile valley, At the appear- 
ance of our countrymen, they all ran away. 
'The iflanders called out to them nat to be 
afraid, for thoſe foreigners came from 
Heaven, and inſtead of hurting any perſon, 
they would give thoſe that came to them 

many fine things. On hearing this, they 
began to. diſmiſs their fear, and by degrees 
they approached all together, Their fear 
was ſucceeded by admiration, reſpect and 
ſubmiſſion, and each of them freely offered 
whatever he poſſeſſed, fruits, roots, parrots 
.and fiſh. A troop of them raiſed the young 
woman that had been dreſt, on their 
ſhoulders, and ſounded forth her happineſs, 
as it were, and bleſſed her for the honour 
ſhe had received. They were ſo well pleaſed 
with their heavenly gueſts, that when they 
ſaw them prepared to return to the harbour, 


ſorrow and dejection were N in their 
BY. looks. 
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looks. The Spaniards were highly pleaſed 
with the kindneſs, ſimplicity, and opens 
heartedneſs of theſe people. They repre- 
ſented them better than the former; they 
were of a fairer colour, and handſomer ſhape; 
particularly two females, who might have 
been miſtaken for Spaniſh women. The 
grounds and cultured fields excelled, in their 
opinion, even thoſe of Cordova. They found 
a number of maſtic trees, aloe, plantations 
of cotton-ſhrubs, but very few traces of 
gold. ye; een 36 


XXVI. The day following, which was 
the 14th, Columbus left the harbour to view 
Tortuga, a little iſle, which extended 
from eaſt to weſt about five leagues; the 
ground was very high, but not mountain- 
ous, cultivated, and inhabited throughout. 
He intended to ſteer to the eaſt, but was 
compelled by contrary winds to return to the 
harbour. On the 1 5th, he failed out again, 
and was obliged, on account of the winds, 
to caſt anchor a little farther on the coaſt, 


not far from a river, which he rowed up for | 


ſome diſtance. He called it Guadalguivir, 
from 
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from the ſimilitude which it bore tq u Spany 
river of that name. Ile diſecvered ſomo 
houſes, and inhabitants running away. A 
little up the valley; on both fides of the river, 
the proſpect was fo delightful; that it might 
well be called the name which he gave it; 
Fol Paraiſo, (the Vale of Paradile;):On the 
r6th, he caſt anchor near à illage, at the 
mouth of a gut, formed by Turiuga with 
&/panla. Whilſt he failed through it with 
a ſtrong wind and kigh tide, he tom one of 
the natives aboard, who rode on the top ot 
the higheſt wave with his little canoe, Won 
by gifts and careffes, he repreſented the Ha- 
marit in ſuch an amiable light, that the 
inhabitants of both ſexes came immediately 
to them in great numbers. The ufual traffic 

began, with more advantage on the part of 
our people than heretofore; for here they 
ound a greater ſtore of gold, partly in grain, 
and partly worked in plates. This metal 
was hung to their ears and nofe, as ornas 
ments, and yet they freely parted with it, 
for any trifle whatever. Some of them, it 
is true, were found to be cunning enaugh to 
conſult their own intereſt in the exchange af 
dcommodities; they divided a leaf of gold, as 
broad 


ä 
broad as che hand, into little pieces, and 
bartered each ſingiy; but moſt of them 


offered their gold without accepting any 
thing for it; as well as their gourd bottles, 
filled with water or food, without accepting | 
any thing iti return for hem. The Admiral 
was fo pleaſed with the generoſity of fome, 
and the craft of others, that in order to ſatisfy 
all, he ordered a number of glaſs beads to 
de diſtributed amongſt them. Among the 
number of thoſe that came runtling along, 
he diſtinguiſhed the head or chief of the 
place, a young man about twenty-one years 
of age, naked like the reſt, but very ſerious 
and ſober. Some trinkets were offered to 
him as a preſent, which he received with 
Alguazil Mayor, and in return, offered 
whatever his country afforded. Through 
the medium of an iſlander, he was informed, 
that the Spaniards came from Heaven, in 
purſuit of gold, and that they wiſhed to go 

into any country where it could be found in 
abundance. He pointed to one, which, he 
faid, was diſtant two days journey, and 
which the Spaniards took to be Babeque. - 


XXVII. 
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XXVII. This eonverſation was interrupted 
by the arrival of a canoe, with 40 perſons; 
from the iſle of Tortuga. When the lord, 
juſt mentioned, . ſaw that a batter began 
betwixt the Spaniardi and thoſe that had juſt 
come aſhote, he began to be angry; and 
drove them to their boat again, and they 
were glad to make their eſcape, out of the 
reach of a volley of ſtones and water. The 
commerce began afreſh, as the ſhips were 
detained by the eaſt winds, common in that 
quarter; ſome Spaniards got on ſhore to 
examine the country. The rumour. of the 
arrival of thoſe extraordinary people was 
diffuſed, and the inhabitants of other places 
came to the landing place. A prince of high. 
diſtinction appeared, followed by, more than 
two hundred men; he went with ſome of 
his train aboard the chief veſlel ; he brought 
a girdle as a preſent, much like thoſe; that 
were worn at the time in Spain, but wrought 
in quite a different manner, together with 
two plates of gold. He left his attendants 
on deck, and deſcended with only two of the 
eldeſt of them into the cabin, juſt as the 


Admiral was at dinner; he fat down with a 
ferious 
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ferious air by his ſide, and uttered ſeveral 
words in a very grave tone. The two men 
who lay at his feet, ſpoke a few words alſo, 
and looked one time at his mouth, and 
then at the Spaniards. Columbus ordered 
ſeveral viands, and ſome liquors to be pre- 
ſented to him, but he taſted only a little of 
each, and ſent them to his people, who ate 
of all. After this, the ſtandard of the'expe- 
ditioh, the colours with the royal arms, and 
the portraits of the royal family on a gold 
coin, were ſhewn him. At the ſight of all 
theſe things, he and his two. attendants 
evinced, by geſticulations and ſigns, much 
admiration, and an exalted opinion of the 
Spaniſh nation. Aſtoniſhed at what they ſaw 
and heard, 'the three ſavages ſometimes ſpoke 
among themſelves, and ſometimes to the 
Spaniards, The prince was preſented with 
a carpet, yellow amber beads, red ſhoes, 
and a bottle of orange eſſence, with which 
he ſeemed to be highly pleaſed. The Cazigur 
returned home, borne on a kind of frame, 
or palanquin, and accompanied by a numerous 
train; his ſon followed at ſome diſtance, 
carried in the ſame manner; his brother 

. followed 
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followed on foot; en by two perſons 
of diſtinction, leaning on each of their arms. 
The preſents given to the prince were 
carried before him, and each preſent was 
carried * a 4 w | "11 
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5 xXxvn 1. Cabal was highly -pleaſed 
with the conduct of the inhabitants of this 
place; he deſcribed them as fairer, Hand- 

ſomer, and better ſhaped than the reſt af the 
ſavages; mild, obliging, agreeable in con- 
d and without any trace of ſuptr- 
ſtition. He looked on them already as vallals 
of the crown of Spain, and nat very far from 
being gathered into the pale of the chriſtian 
A He conſidered the alacrity which 
they evinced in aſſiſting to erect a crucifix 
in a, conſpicuous: public place, as a happy 
omen, and eſpecially as they ſeemed to imi- 
tate the devotions of the Spaniards in their 
religious ceremonies. On this account, he 
endea voured by every means to inſure their 


© confidence; and heſitated to take an old man 


with him, for the purpoſe of ſhewing him 
the Countries where gold was to be rn 


and artiſts able to malt * fabricate it. 
XXIX. 
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XXIX. On the night of the 19th. he ſet 
ſail again, but the wind was ſo contrary that 
he could only make ſix leagues till he came 
to anchorage in Luiſa, or the Harbour of 
Acul. Columbus called it Saint Thiamas,. in 
honour of the anniverſary of that Saint, 
which was the day he viewed it. Nature 
was ſo indulgent to it, that he was * 
with rapture and ſurprize at the fight, | 
ſpeaks of it with all the enthuſiaſm - a 
youthful poet, as well as of the environs that 
diſplayed themſelves before him. There 
appeared, ſaid he, on thoſe well eultivated 
and populous, fields, ſuch a crowd of people, 
that the ground was hid by men, women, 
and children, Who expteſſed their joy, in 
every poſſible manner; they ran to and fro 
to convey bread of Yom roots, (which they 
called Ages) and water, and in a word every 
thing they had or ſaw, that the chriſtians 
ſcemed to ſtand in need of; and all this was 
done with ſuch ſpontaneity and ſatisfaction, 
that it called forth every ſenſation of admi- 
ration and gratitude. The women, inſtead 
of hiding themſelves, as they did in other 
places, were the firſt who came and brought . 
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fruits of five and fix different forts. Duiing 
the time that the ſhips: lay at anchor in this 
place, a continued ſuccefſion of people came, 

and amongſt the feſt, five pritices, with their 
families and differetit attendants/ Convinced 
that the Spaiards were men of heavenly 
deſcent, they thought themſelves happy to 
behold them. Preſents were brought by all, 
and many other. things ' promiſed; if they 
would condeſcend to viſit their villages.” In 
fact, fix Spaniards aceepted of the invitation, 
and met with a more friendly reception, it 
poffible, than they had expected; euch of 
the inhabitants brought the moſt precious 
thing he had in his houſe; ſeveral pieces of 
manufactured cottan, parrots, fatted geeſe, 
and little pieces of gold. On their retum, 
they were followed by crowds, ſome of whom 
| loaded them with gifts, and others profiſed 
them to take as much as they wore able to 
carry; they alfo flocked in great numbers to 
the ſhips, ſome ſwimming, but the moſt part 
in canoes, and the inſtant they got" aboard, 
they laid their preſents at the feet of the 
Spaniards, in order to \mfure a welcome 
0 reception 3 they Whew? "bread und #th, 
o and 
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and water in little earthen veſſels, painted 
red, into which they put a grain of 
certain ſeeds like ſpices, and drank of it, 
They repreſented this beverage, thus quali- 
fied, as exceedingly wholeſome. This ſeems 
to be the firſt account of the Agi, or Indian 
peper, as alſo of the earthen drinking veſſels, - 
inſtead of gourd bottles. There were indu- 
bitable marks of much gold jn this place, and 
every appearance that it had been fought 
after by the inhabitants of other' countries, 
who had collected it out of the rivers and 
rivulets which flowed from the high moun+ 
tains; very rich mines. of this metal -were 
ſaid to exiſt in a certain province, called 
Cibao. Theſe accounts, and the preſents of | 
gold plates, by no means ineonſiderable, 
gave Columbus more real pleaſure than the 
| fimilitude of the words Cibao and Cipango in 
ſound; they filled him with ſuch extacy 
that he broke out into. this exclamation; 
“Our heavenly Lord, who has all things 
in his hands, be my help, and give me 
according to his pleaſure,” As he was ap- 
prehenſive that the court would be ſatisfied 
with —— ang = 
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tries pregnant with gold, he languiſhed to 
alight on ſuch, in order to gratify their wiſh, 
and fo rn 107 own ren | 


XXX. To attain theſe twb objects, he 
waited with the utmoſt anxiety for a favour- 
able wind to ſet ſail for theſe countries. In 
the interval, an ambaſſador of Guacanagari, 
a conſiderable Cazique, or petty king of that 
country, arrived in a large canoe, accompa- 
nied with a number of attendants, who re- 
queſted the Admiral to come with his ſhips 
to his ſhore, and he would give him whatever 
he wanted. He preſented Columbus with a 
girdle, four fingers in breadth, trimmed with 
white bones like pearls, interſperſed with 
red beads ; and a maſk, with the ears, tongue, 
and noſe, of gold. It was no eaſy matter to un- 
derſtand the — particularly the mean- 
ing of the word Cazique, which ſignifies lord or 

' maſter over the reſt, Columbus was highly gra- 
tified with the preſents and the politeneſs of 
Guacanagari ; ; he faid, he ſhould be happy to 
| have it in his power to wait upon him imme - 
diately, but time would not permit” him to 
enjoy that pleaſure ; and of this he informed 
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him by his own ſecretary, whom he ſent to 
him with ſome other Spaniards. This prince 
reſided on the other fide of a river beyond 
Cape Frangozs, which was then called Saint 
Point, and ſurpaſſed all thoſe that had 
hitherto been ſeen, on account of the 
number of habitations as well as the pro- 
greſs in architecture, the regularity of the 
ſtreets, and à neat, clean, and elegant 
ſquare. The Spaniards were received with. | 
great joy and cordiality; men, women, and 
children aſſembled in crowds to ſee and ad- 
mire them. From the humbleſt individual 
to the Cazique himſelf,” their was a viſible 
emulation to wait upon and ſepve, their 
heaven - deſcended gueſts, with the beſt things 
their houſes could afford, in viands as well 
as cotton cloths, parrots, and pieces of gold. 
He that received à trifle/ in return, placed 
an ineſtimable value on it. The meſſengers 
returned the ſame day, the 23d of December, 
notwithſtanding the ſolicitations of the na- 
tives, who preſſed. them by every art that 
native eloquence could ſuggeſt, to favour 
them a . wan with their preſence, 
Q WF | which 


drifted by the tide, ſtruck on a fand bank. 
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which threw ther into a kind of feet 0 
lirium. ; t UH 


XXXI. On the following morning, the 
ſquadron bent their ſails for the eaſt; with a 
Weak land wind; in a ſhort time they were 
entirely becalmed, ſo that they ſcarcely ad- 
vanced three leagues the hole day. About 
ſeven o clock at night, as the veſſels wert 
veering off a point of land, the ſea being 
entitely unruffled, the Admiral, who bad 
not ſlept for the laſt two days, threw himſelf 
down on the bed; the crew did the ſame, 
as well as the ſteerſman at the helm, and 
who, contrary to an expreſs order, had com- 
mitted it to the hands of an inexperienced 
ſhip-boy. ' In the lapſe of an hour, the ſhip, 


The cries of the boy awakened . Columbus, 
who ſpeedily ordered an anchor to be caſt 
a-ſtern. The ſhip's maſter anda number of 
mariners, inſtead of obeying. this command, 
ſprung into the long boat, and haſtened to 
the Nina, which was half a league diſtant. 
The Admiral ſoon found the ſhip was filled 
with enter, and forced by the current on one 


fide, 


01) 

ide, fo that all hopes of ſaving her were given 
over, notwithſtanding her being lighted 
and her maſt cut down. Fortunately the 
calm continued, and captain Vicente Yanes, 
acting up to his duty, obliged the diſobedient 
hands to return immediately to the aid of the 
Admiral; and immediately ſent him his 

own bark, and ſo Columbus and the n, 
erew were ſaved. 30 


XXXIIL 'On the Ka at the break 4 
day, the crew began to carry every thing on 
ſhore. out of the ſhip, which was effected 
with admirable diſpatch; « number of the 
natives, at the command of Guacunagari, 
came and aſſiſted with their canoes. Co- 
lumbus had informed this prince, by the 
Alguacil Major, and Pedro Gutierea, royal 
yeoman of the jewel- office, that juſt as he 
vas ubontenfrap hin u vil, Mannen N 
wrecked within a league and à half of 
his reſidence. The generous Canipue, 


filled with grief and compaſſion at the . | 

of this misfortune, omitted no friendly ex- 

ertion to comfort and aſſiſt the Spamards ; 

not content with the ſpontaneous zeal of his 

ſubjects, he perſonally — and took 
| care 
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care of the good order and ſecurity of evety 
thing conveyed on ſhore. As ſoon as it was 
ſufficiently light, he ordered all the goods to 
be put in a proper place near the village, and 
entruſted them to the care of an armed body 
of men, who were to watch over them the 
whole night; after which they were placed 
in two large cottages, evacuated for that 
purpoſe. The Cazigue was ſo much affected 
at Columbus's diſaſter that he ſhed tears; 
be ſent one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of his 
vaſſals, who endeavoured, with tears in- his 
eyes, to conſole the Admiral with liberal 
preſents, and the ſincereſt demonſtrations of 
| pea (> n 


| XXXIIl. On this Following 47 he pa 
Columbus a viſit himſelf, and repeated his 
promiſes and friendly offers in the moſt ex- 
preſſive manner. At the ſame time, ſome 
canoes, filled with inhabitants from other 
places, came for the common exchange of 
gold duſt for Spaniſh commodities ; a ſeaman 
alſo brought advice that a ſimilar commerce 
had taken place on the ſhore, and that the 


5 8 had profited 1 by it 
off "This 
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This intelligence began to diflipate the ** 
which hung over the face of the Admiral. 
Cuacanagari perceived the ſudden tranſition, 
and gueſſing the cauſe of it, inſtantly in- 
formed him that this metal was found in 
abundance in Cibao, which lay at no great 
diſtance ;' that he would procure him plenty 
of it if he would accompany him to his habi- 
tation. Columbus accepted the invitation, 
as well to chear his ſpirits, as to examine the 
nature and richneſs of the country of Cibaa, 
a word that ſounded ſweetly in his ear, and 
warmed his imaginatiorf. The complaiſant 
and hoſpitable reception of the inhabitants 
ſoon effaced the impreſſion of all the hardſhips 
and dangers which he had experienced at 
ſea; nay, even the loſs of his ſhip itſelf, 
which he now began to conſider as a favour- 
able accident. The Caaigue treated him 
with veniſon, | fiſh, and other food, tarts of 
Cazabe, and ſeveral roots and delicious fruits. 
He ate very ſparingly, ſoberly, and wang 5 
and after he had finiſhed his repaſt, he 

waſhed his bands, which he had previouſly 
rubbed with certain herbs; after which he 
conducted the Admiral into winding arbours 
| and 
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and fragrant groves. On thetr return from 
this. enchanting promenade, he preſented his 
gueſt with a maſk, with pieces of fine gold 
ſuſpended from the ears, eyes, ' noſe, and 
other parts. The neck was ornamented with 
a number of pieces of the ſame metal; he 
_ alſo diſtributed a number of ſuch precious 
toys amongſt the Spaniards who had accom- 
panied their leader, Columbus, in grateful 
return, preſented ' a number of European 
trinkets, which the iſlanders valyed as ſome- 
thing divine, and which they repeatedly 
ſhewed about, repeating in a kind of tranſport 
the word Turey, which, in their language, 
| fignifies Heaven. They believed themſęlves 
capable of diſeerning the moſt pure gold by 
the ſmell, from the inferior. kind which 
they called guanin, and when they received 
ſome pieces of braſs, ſilver, or any White 
metal, they ſmelled to them, aud declared | 
them to be Tarey of ineſtimable value, and 
gave pieces of Guanin to them as well as the 
ftneſt gold. They were chiefly captivated 
* with bells, for which they readily gave all 
that they poſſeſſed; they danced and d leaped 


to the ſound of them in a groteſque manner ; 1 
4 | though 
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tough they did not deſpiſe any thing that 
came from the hands of our countrymen, 
whom they reverently worſhipped. A little 
latchet, the head of a nail, were valued by 

them as the maſt precious gifts. The Cazegus 
was not leſs rejoiced and tranſported at the 
preſent of a ſhirt and a pair of- nee | 
n lie N 


XXXIV. Such demonſtrations of a 
honeſty, friendſhip, and hoſpitality, the 
amenity of the clime, the fertility of the ſoil, |, - 
and above all, the hopes of enriching them» 
ſelves in a thort time with gold that was ſo 
| eaſily to be procured, rendered the great 

inconvenience” of returning to Spain alto- 

gether in the fame caravel rather welcome 
and agreeable, ſo that many offered, maay 
even ſolicited to be permitted to ſtay there 
amongſt the natives, and to become the firlt | 
coloniſts. Columbus complied with, their 

wiſhes and requeſts, and promiſed himſelf 
much influence from this eſtabliſnment at 
court, and a greater certainty. of executing 
the great plan which he had in view, of 
eee, and propagating the 


chriſtian 
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chtiſtian religion. Under this impteſſion, 
he wrote theſe words in a letter to the 2 
and Queen: I hope to God Almighty, that 
after my return to Spain, I ſhall finda ton 
of gold gained by exchange, the gold and 
ſpice mine diſcovered, and fuch abundance 
of it, that before the, expiration of three 
years, the conqueſt of Jeriſalem may be 
undertaken, for which purpoſe, the - profits 
of my enterprize, as I did proteſt to your 
highneſs, ſhall be employed.“ Neither the 
extent of the ifland, which he looked on to 
be larger than Portugal, nor the number of 
its inhabitants deterred him from his deſign. 
For even ſuppoſing that the timorous un- 
armed natives ſhould loſe the firſt ĩimpreſſion 
of reſpect to their ſuppoſed heavenly viſitants, 
-and conſpire to their deſtruction, yet a few 
Spaniards thought themſelves able _ * 
cient to ſubdue them. J. H dt. 


m7 
XXXV. This e . 
by freſh demonſtrations of the friendſhip.of 
the Cazique Guacanagari.' On the morning of 
te 27th, he paid another viſit to the Admiral 
on board the caravel, and converſed 1 


Z 

him till after auger He watched every 
opportunity of conſoling and carefling him, 
promiſed to cover him entirely with gold 
before his departure, but urgently requeſted 


him at the ſame time to ſtop with him, and 
to favour him with the pleaſure of his com- 
pany. A ſubordinate motive of this entreaty 
was, perhaps, the fears with which the 
natives were filled from the. Caribs of the 
other iſles, and the deſire of ſeeing. them 
deſtroyed by our people. Columbus endea- 
voured to fan theſe hopes by informing the 
Caxigue, that he had determined to leave 
part of his men on the iſland, as auxilaries, 
till he returned from Spain in a ſhort time 
with a greater force, and many precious 
articles as preſents. In order to impteſs 
the more deeply the idea of the ſuperibr 
force of the Spaniards. on the minds of the 
natives, and to encreaſe their love and 
fear for the 22 colony, he formed 
ſeveral ſham fights, and combats with every 
kind of European weapons, which had the, 
deſired effect. The claſhing of the ſwords, 
the ſhooting of bows, - the diſcharge of 
muſkets, and above all, the thunder of the 


cannon, 
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Saanen ry the force of a ball 1b pe- 
netrated the ſide of the ſtranded veſſel/ excited 
terror and aſtoniſhment in the breaſts” of 
thoſe ſmple iſlanders, who fell altogether on 
the ground at the report of -# cannon. All 
theils feurnſtunces induced him to relinquiſh 
all-ideas of a fortreſs. To diſplay, however, 
the ſuperior genius of their gueſts; und to 
provide for the moſt perfect ſecurity of the 
colony, he cauſed a wooden tower, with a 
foſſe round it, to be ereted; The Spaniard: 
were ſo actively employed in the'eretion of 
this work, in which they were aided hy the 
Hayties, at the command” of Gudcanagari, 
that it was almoſt entirely completed in 4 
few days. The'wreek of the ſhip'compoſed 
the chief materials of it. He called this 
tower; or fort, Navidad. which name be 
alſo gave to the harbour and the vicinity, in 
honour of Chriſtmas day; the day on which 
the crew: had aden you PIO ee 
d In 6 ” PL CT SE-AL 
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XXXVI. In dhe Wees time . — 
loſt no opportunity of drawing khe ties of 


be ſtill cloſer betwixt the Canique 
| and 
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and Himlelf, and of winning the favour of 
his principal vaſſals, amongſt whom he diſ- 
tributed - ſeveral | garments, and other gifts. 
He alſo continued to avail himſelf of their 
fears by the exerciſe of arms. On their 
gold plate, and to entertain their new viſi - 
tants, aceording to their manner, with great 
ſplendor: The firſt houſe in the village; 
with ſome others, was ſet. apart for the enter- 
tainment of the Spaniurdt. They ſpread 
out mats of Yaguas, or webs of palm fila- 
ments, by way of carpets, with low backed 
chairs, made of à kind of black and ſhining 
wood like agat. As | often as Columbus 


landed in his bark, a brother of the Cf? 


vuſually went to meet him, led him to 


| the moſt hohourable ſeat, and inſormed bis 


brother of his arrival. Or the Caz:que, who 
generally appeared in company of other 
Lords, immediately cume to the ſhore him- 
ſelf; thus he appeared on the zoth of De- 
cember in great ſplendor, with a erown of 
gold on his head, encireled by five Caziques 
of inferior rank, who probably had but juſt 
arrived, and each with a golden crown. 

R : He 
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He uſhered him by the arm into the houſe 
already mentioned, and having conducted 
him to his feat, after many reſpectful. ce 
remonies,, he took the crown off his head; 
and placed it on that of his highly re- 
ſpected gueſt. In requital, Calunbu threw 
a cloak around him, bound a ſtring of va- 
rious coloured glaſs beads: round his neck, 
put a ſilver ring om his finger, and ordered 
half boots ta be drawn on His legs, à figery | 
of immends value in the eye oy the _ 


41 


XXXVI. During theſe feaſts he did not 
omit to . enquire diligently after the gold 
mines, which was however of little uſe, as 
his queſtions, and their anfwers, mere not 
Caziques and provinces, where, according 
to their repreſentation, they would be found 
in abundance; he always heard the word 
Cibao, which. raiſed. the idea in him. of its 
being the oriental Cipango; from whence: it 
came; that he cauſed the plants to be accu - 
rately examined, in order to ſind the pre- 


cious 0 of the b that bat be prefered 
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the Agi, or red peper, to the Malagete , 
or fine black peper, and that he ga ern 
eaſy credit to Vicente Yanes, who 
to bave found the rhubarb plant. He would 
fain have ſtaid longer, to make cloſer exa- 
minations, to croſs the coaſts of Eſpanola, 
and other iſlands, and to collect à ton of 
gold in the way, which he hoped to acquire 
cafily. by traffic; but he wiſely moderated 
his wiſhes, as he was now reduced to one 
ſhip, . in E en ee 


. Mulagete, ds of Paradiſe, is the hats of 2 
piquant peper-like f ſpice, which the Portugueſe found; 
among the negroes on their firſt navigation to Africa, 
which they miſtook for oriental peper, from which > 
one part of Guinea at this day Is called the Pes chat 
or Malagete. According to Rui de Pina, Chronica del". 
Ruy Ivai Ii. in Callec de livres in:dites de biſtoria Pot--- 
tugueja, Sc. Vol. II. p. 74, this king ſept the Guinca. 
peper to te other maritime countries, in 
order to know whether it was the true oriental ſort. 
After the diſcovery of the Bat Indies, and efpecially 
when the Portugueſe "monarchs declared the peper trade 
to be a monopoly of the crown, the exportation of the; | 
grains of Paradiſe was prohibited, and at preſent * 
are no longer an article of trade; but in the da)s of 
Columbus they were in general ute is Portugal and 
pain. | 7. 3 

| ä to 
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to carry the account of his fortunate diſcy» 
very to Europe, if he ſhould meet with ſuch 
another accident as that which had juſt 
befallen him. He was alſo apprehenſiye that 
Martin Alonſo was loſt, for though he had 
been aſſured by ſeveral iflanders that they 
had ſeen him on a river, towards the. caſt, 
yet he entertained doubts of meeting him 
again, as a ſeaman whom he had ſent in 
queſt. of him, with a letter to bring him 
back, with every perſuaſion that he could add, 
returned with information, that he had not 

diſcovered the leaſt trace of him for twenty 
leagues. And ſuppoſed he had arrived in 
Spain, Columbus was apprehenſive he would 
diſſeminate . falfehoods, as an apology. for 
the baſeneſs of his conduct, the .cauſe of 
the loſs of ſo many goods. He. - reſolved 
therefore, without loſs of time, for _— 
of his honour, to depart without delay, in 
order to communicate to the Whole world 
the joys and benefits which the divine bounty 
had beſtowed * 58 him e his _ _ 


dition. 7 
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out, and prov id e 252 of wood, water, 
| cazabs, 
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caabò, ages, ſalt-fiſh, veniſon, and other pro- 
viſions, which the Caxique liberally ſupplied, 
he took care of every thing that was neceſſary 
for the ſettlement of the infant colony. He 
choſe for the firſt coloniſts thirty- nine per- 
ſons, moſt of them volunteers, and ſuch as 
were beſt calculated to endure hardſhips, 
among whom there were ſeveral handy 
crafts, viz. a ſhip-carpenter, cooper, artil+ 
leriſt, and a taylor, with a ſurgeon. He 
appointed Diego de Arana captain or go- 
vernor over the Whole, and Pedro Guti- 
errex his lieutenant and ſueceſſor, after his 
death; and in caſe of the demiſe of the 
latter, the office was to devolve to Rodrigo 
de Eſcobedo, He left them the long boat, 
the arms and ammunition of the main ſhip, 
great ſtore of wine, biſcuit," and all that 
could be ſpared of European proviſions, and 
alſo all that remained of wares and trinkets, 
in order that they might exchange them for 
gold. He commanded them very ſtrongly 
to continue ſailing along the coaſt, in order 
to find out a more convenient place of plan- 
tation and trade, becauſe he was not ſatisfied 
with that — now called Cope Francois, 
ä Lan 
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or Guarico, on account of the number of 
ſand-banks and . ſhallows: with which it 
abounded, and which rendered the failing 
in and out rather difficult. He deſired them 
to ſow European ſeeds, examine the origin 
of the gold, learn the language of 2 
tives, cultivate their friendſhip, and * 

vour to become, acquainted with all the 
3 ſpices of the country. He en- 
joined them by every tie of ſacred duty to 
pay due obedience to the captain or go- 
vernor, and above all things, to live toge- 
ther in the utmoſt harmony and friendſhip, 
not by any means to part from each other, 
or to venture into unknown countries out 
of the dominions of Guacanagari, the con- 
tinuance of whoſe friendſhip might he eaſily 
ſecured by kind and gentle behaviour; to 
avoid giving any offence to his people, par- 
ticularly the women, but by due moderation 
and decency to keep this ſimple nation in 
that harmleſs illuſion, by which it would 
continue to believe them half Gods. He 
admoniſhed them to behave like, true Chriſ- 
2 to be thankful to Almighty God for 
the E nr received, as ſo many 
| i | earneſts 
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earneſts of future fayour, if they deſerved 
it. | He repreſented to their conſiderations 
the many hardſhips they had ſuffered during 


their voyage, the mexpretfibte- joy they felt 


at the ſight of the firſt iſland, the brilliant proſ- 
pes opened to them by the diſcoveries they 


had already made, and the indiſponfible ne- 


ceſſity of facing with firmneſs every adver- 
ſity; great objects were only to be obtained 


at the price of arduous larbour and trouble, 


Finally he aſſured them, that he would in- 
ceſſantly feel the warmeſt eoneern for them, 
and ſhould not reſt till he faw them again, 


and that he would bring then whatever they 


might want, with diſtinguiſhed rewards, 
which he thought he might certainly promiſe 


them from their Majeſties, They all thewed 


the utmoſt willingneſs and unadimity to ad Jo 


conformably to his admonitions; the farewell 


ſcene was truly affectionate and tender, the 
participated of it, but he was 


noble Cazique 
very much - conſoled- and pleaſed with the 
ſettlement 1 a * yur. in nenen 


nions. | 
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I. 8 left the. — af, Navidad 
on the 4th of January, 1493, failing along 
the coaſt to the eaſt, charmed with the 
beauty of the ſhore, . which was quite flat 
for four miles into the country, and 
thronged with villages, which warmed big 
imagination afreſh with the opinion that 
this iſland muſt be the Cipango, deli- 
neated on the chart of Teſcanelli. On the 
following day he paſſed a conſiderable hill, 
which riſes at the extremity. of a peninſula, 
about eighteen . leagues off Cabo Santo, in 
the form of a corn ſtack. or round tent. He 
gave it the name of Monte Chriftt, which, it 
bears at this day, though it is likewiſe called 
Granja. He landgd at the weſtern ſide of 
this cape, in a bay where the Yaque empties 
itſelf into the ſea, which at that time was 
falled the Gl River, becauſe a quantity of 
| grains of gold of the ſize of lentils had 


been 


* 
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been found in the ſand. On the 6th he 
continued his courſe and met with the Pinta, 
which came from the oppoſite road with a 
favorable ' wind. - Martin Alonſo readily: 
joined with him, in the hopes of forgiveneſs 


for his miſconduR, and improper behaviour. 
He endeavoured to excuſe himſelf, by laying 
the fault on the ſtrong *winds, which com- 
pelled him, quite contrary to his will, to 
fail to the eaſt, where he had diſcovered ſeven 


iſles, which in all probability were agua, 


ſome little iſles of the Caycos, and other 
neighbouring ones to Abyeojos, or the ſhal- 
lows of Babueca. From this quarter he ſaid, 


he had failed three weeks ago to E/pinelt, 


and traded with the natives at ſeveral places, 
chiefly at the mouth of a river, where he 
had ſtopped for ſixteen days. But this 


very narrative betrayed the falſity and'weak- 
neſs of his apology; the experience and time 


ſpent in this navigation clearly ſhewed that 
he was actuated by avidity, as he had navi - 
gated againſt the preyailing wind. Beſides 
this, it appeared by what 'was told by the 
crew of the ſhip,” that after having been 
rn 
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of Babegue, which they could not find, they 
came to the ifle of Hayti, whither they were 
conducted by the Lucayant; and that Martin 
Alonſo, by traffic with the king of that place, 
had acquired a conſiderable quantity of gold, 
of which he kept the one half for hienſelf, 
in his quality of captain, and diſtributed the 
other amongſt his people, in order to inſure 
their adherence and gratitude. Columbus 
after all received him with great friendſhip, 
and had the addreſs to gonceal Kis reſentment, 
which was a part he had been obliged to act 

ſeveral times before, leſt the haughtineſs 
and ambition of the Pinzons ſhould excite 
an inſurrection, which would hazard the 
fruits of his labour, and the fortyhate ad- 
vantages of his diſcoveries; -on this account, 
he withed to get rid of his manns, and 
to return to . without delay; are ot 


II. a e e 
Monte Chriſti, in order to water at Yaque; 
and on the gth of January he began his 
voyage to the eaſt, having reſolved to poſt 
pone, till another opportunity, the ſearch 
nie n ( 

viſible 
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viſible on the ſands of this river, as well aa 
the examination of the delightful fields which 
widely expanded themſelves to his enchanted 
eye. He deſeried at a diſtancein the ſen, three 
kinds of hideous fiſh, with heads ſome what 
human like. He had already obſerved ſome of 
this ſpecies on the ooaſt of Gees, and took 
them to be the old fabulous ſyrens, though 
ſtripped of thoſe beauties with which poetic 
fiction has embelliſhd them. Perhaps they 
were ſeals ¶ Manaties. But he was ſtill more 
ſurpriſed at the ſight of the large tortoiſes, 
which they caught fifteen leages off Mantt 
Chriſti, near a cupe called Punta Noia, (the 
red point.) On the 10th, both ſhips entered 
the mouth of the river Martin 4/onfo, which 
name Columbas changed into Gracia, but it 
has preſerved the former name after its diſt 
cover. Martin Alonſo had ſeized by force on 
four men, and two young women, whom 
he carried along with him. The Admiral 
cauſed them to be ſet. at liberty again, and 
to be cloathed and preſented with many 
trinkets. In ſuch a way he conceived him - 
ſelt bound to act, agreeably to the will of 
their ha towards their vaſſals, for he 


ranked 
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ranked all the inhabitants of the diſeovered 
countries in that claſs, eſpecially thoſe of 
the iſland abounding in gold, where he had 
left a colony of Spaniards, The next day 
he diſcovered a good harbour at the foot 
of a mountain, which was, as it were, 
entirely veiled in ſilver clouds, on which · 
account he gave to both the name of Monte 
puerto de Plata, * Moupt and For 
of Silver.) Y; | 


III. He continued his courſe with a favors 
able wind and current, and arrived on the r2th 
at Cabo del Cabron, which he called Cabo del 
Enamorado; he caſt anchor in the large bay 
or gulph of Samana, which the ſea forms to 
the ſouth, at the end of the northern coaſt, 
in order to obſerve the oppoſition and con- 
junclion of certain ſtars, which he expected 
to appear in four days after; and at the ſame 
time to take in freſh water, and to provide 
himſelf with ſome refreſhments. The ſhore 
was beautiful, ſhaded with abundance of 
maſtic- trees, -cotton-ſhrubs, and many plan- 
tations of ages and peper, which drew the 
attention of the —— Here they found 

ſome 
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ſome inhabitants, who were quite different 
in aſpect and form from thoſe they had 
already ſeen. Their viſages were black, 
their hair long and tied behind, with plumes 
of feathers plucked from parrots, and other 
birds, on their heads, each armed with a 
bow and arrow, and inſtead of a ſword, a 
| hard heavy ſtick two inches thick. They 
ſtood prepared to fight with a kind of wild 
and fierce courage, but when they found 
themſelves treated in a friendly manner, 
they came near, and exchanged two bows 
and ſome arrows, and one of them was 
even prevailed upon to come on board. Co- 
lumbus endeavoured to win him over, and 
_ preſented him with ſome European victuals 
and trinkets, He put ſeveral queſtions to 
him, partly by ſigns, and partly through the 
medium of the Lucayan interpreters, to 
which he anſwered in the ſame way, though 
the anſwers \could not be underſtood. He 
gave an account of countries, inwhich pieces 
of Guanin were to be found, as big as the 
half of the ſtern of the ſhip, and a fabled 
iſland inhabited only by women, who ſome- 
times held an intercourſe with the Caribs, 

Fx, | - who 
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wha after their deliverance kept the daugh · 
ters, and ſent the ſons to their fathers. The 
only certaiu intelligence he gave Was the 
ſituation of the Caribee iflands, which he 
pointed out as lying to the eaſt. Nay; thefe 
iſlanders were ſuppoſed themſelves to belang 
to that race. The fierccneſs of their counte« 
nance, their rough and proud language, their 
intrepidity, the magnitude of their bows and 
arrows, every thing tallied with the: deſerip- 
tion Which the former harmleſs; and inaffen - 

ſive iſlanders had an of ne 
mies. 12 


f IV. The ſuppoſition was confirmed Mens 
occurrence which happened ſoon after. 
When ſeven Spaniardi went on. ſhore, with 
the native who had been. fo. kindly treated 
on board, they obſerved fifty- ive bow- men 

concealed amongſt the trees on the beach. 
The native pertuaded his countrymen. to 
lay down their arms, and to come up to 
the Spaniards, who, according” to the com- 
mand of the Admiral, began to purchaſe 
bows and arrows; they had already got two, 
but when * deſired more, the ſavages, 
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„ 
perhaps, ſuſpecting ſome ill deſign,” tools 
themſelves to their arms, on a ſudden, and 
ſeemed determined to ſeize on the foreigners, 
by means of their weapons and a kind of 
ropes. The Spaniardt immediately attacked 
them with violence, and having wounded 
two, one of them on the poſteriors with a 
heavy blow, and the other lightly on the 
breaſt, the reſt ran off in fright. They 
would have killed many of them, if the 
pilot had not ſtopt them in their purſuit 
after the fugitives. Though Columbus was 


diſpleaſed with: this affair, yet, on the other 


hand, he was glad of a victory obtained by 
a few men over ſuch expert and gallant 
archers, and that if communicated to the reid 
of the natives, it would command reſpect 
for the Spamards; the event turned out as 
he had predicted. The next morning many 
of the inhabitants came to the ſhore without 
any marks of hoſtility, and amongſt the reſt 
a perſon of high diſtinction, as could” be 
eaſily perceived, who prefented the Spa- 
n:iards that came on ſhore in a boat, with 
a kind of beads, as tokens of peace, 
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and went confidently on board with three 
of his attendants. Several queſtions were 


put, and anſwers and accounts given re- 
lative to the gold on that, and the neigh- 
bouring iſlands of Martinio and Carib; they 
were treated with biſcuit and honey, and 
preſented with glaſs beads and other trinkets, 
with which they went on ſhore much ſatiſ- 
fied. The Cazigue promiſed to ſend a crown 
of gold on the following day, and kept his 
word. During the whole of theſe two days, 
the natives ſucceſſively came to exchange 
their cotton, bread, roots, and other victuals, 
for our toys, but were all armed, whence 
this bay received the name of  Flechas, 
(Arrows.) At length four young fellows 
came on board, who unfortunately for them- 
ſelves, in one ſenſe, evinced evident -proofs 
of their good underſtanding, as they anſwered 
every queſtion that was put.to them without 
the leaſt embarraſſment. The Admiral 
finding they were very fit perſons to anſwer 
his purpoſe, reſolved to carry them, with 
fix or ſeven other men of different iſlands, 


| og with him to Spain. 


is | v. On 
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V. On the 1th of January be ſet fabl,' 
without waiting for the ſtate of the planets, 
to the influence of which the aſtrologers of 
the barbarous age aſeribed a thouſand mar- 
vellous things, but what alarmed - him moſt 
of all was, the vaſt quantity of water which 
the two veſſels. drew, and the inoeſſant la- 
bour of the crew in eonſequenee of it. He 
wiſhed, it is true, to view the iſles of C 
Juan, or, as it was afterwards. called, M. 
ſinino, the Caribe, ſo much dreaded; and 
many others marked by the Huytiim. But 
to bend; his courſe directly for Chain, eaſt 
north-eaſt, though in the beginning he was 
obliged. to ſhape it rather to the north. and ta 
fall with a fide wind, on account of the eafs- 
terly gales. Up to the latter end of Januaty, 
he made about 460 leagues, ſomewhat more 
than a league an hour. On the 18th the ſea 
was found to {warm with tunnies, and other 


great fiſh, fur three days ineeſſantiy, at the 

end of which they began to diſappear. | 

4s their ptoviſions alrbady. decreaſed, and 

there was nothing left but wine, bread, and 
e Show: 4 


Ages» 
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Ages; now and thena tunny or ſhark was caught 
and dreſt, which in a certain degree ſupplied 
Weng wants, and fo far relieved 
the crew. The tardineſs of the voyage was 
often relieved by the ſight of ſeveral birds, 
and ſtill more ſo by the mild agreeable 
air, and the calmneſs of the ſea, circum- 
ſtances which often made the religious 
Admiral burſt forth into thanks unto wo 
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VI. On the firſt of" — — 
able gales began to advance their eaſtern 
eourſe. The ſky- became overeaſt with 
clouds; but the. fine weather ſoon returned 
again, and at the end of the fifth, the ſight 
of ſome ſtorm birds excited hopes of the 
ſpeedy proſpect of land; but Columbus did 
not cheriſn theſe hopes till the eleventh, 

when he had ſailed two hundred leagues 
farther. He did not merely rely upon the 
calculation of his journal, which, however, 
he noted with great accuracy, but called 
into his aid the obſervation of the time, 
when he had ſteered through. the retardMy 
ſea-grais, which was frequently ſeen_from 

1 Samana, 


Ferro. 


and continued; with ſuch encreahng rage, 


* 
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Samana; and ſeemed only to extend to th 
equator, where thoſe maritime meads were 
firſt diſcovered on the outward voyage, 
namely, 263 leagues welt: of the iſle of 
Virente Yanes, and the pilots Ruin, 
Nino, and Roldan, who were on board the 
Nina, reckoned on an erroneous calculation 
o being ove eight Argon pan rel 


vn. on the RY every one ; ws difoſed | 
to believe that they were already near ſome 


harbour, either on the Azores, according to 
the juſt judgment of the Admiral, or Madeira 
of Puerto Santo; or ſome of the European 
countries; according to the ſuppoſition of 
other ſeamen: A violent ſtorm burſt forth, 


that it was expected every moment, for three 
days together, that both caravals would go 
to the bottom. The ſport of winds and 
waves, they how ſeparated from each other, 
and each thought the other loſt, and expected 
every moment to ſhare the ſame fate. Hav- 
ing reſigned all hopes from human aid, they 
implored the affiſtance of the Supreme Being. 
Thoſe who en board n as well 
. 1 as 
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the Admiral himſelf) vowed to walk u pil. 
grimage, accofding is the lot fhould fall 
upon each, ont tö the holy houſe of Lorch, 
another to that in Guatteloupe, and a third'to 
paſs a whole night in prayer in Santa Clara 
de Mogurr. 5 addition to- this vow, chey 
promiſetl befides to walle barefooted in pro- 
ceffion, with penitential garments, to any 
church dedicated to the holy Virgin, on the 
firſt land they ſhould reach; The heavens, 
nevertheleſs, ſeemed ine xorable to ' prayers 
and vows; che ſwelling ſurges rolled er 
each other mountain high, and every wave 
threatened to - overwhelm the ſhip, Which 
Was ſtill more expoſed to the rage of the 
billb ws, from her Hghtneſs, as the proviſions 
were cerrſttmed; and ſhe was without ballaſt; 
wach they had neglected to take in on 
fett ing out, Teſt they ſhould Joſs the favour- 
able wind; this act f imprudenee could 
oily be remedied, in à certain degree, by | 
fling che einpty caſks with ſalt· witer. Not- 
withfianding All the Akill,-' dexterity, "and 
contrivance of the Admiral, Who never loſt 
his prſende of mind, the dread andi danger 
enrercaſed; on che night ef- the * of 


— 
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February, they roſe to the higheſt degree; 
The tempeſt acquired additional ſtrength, ' 
and the waves. additional fury. Columbus 
fancied in his ſorrowful mind, chat Divins 
Providence had decreed to put an end here 
to his mortal exiſtence, and to *biity his 
glorious deeds in eternal oblivion. But the 
lamentatiohs and reproaches of the” crew 
affected him more than the image of death. 
They accuſed themſelves of their donſidence 
in a vain ambitious man, who had expoſed 
them to inevitable deſtruction. Hiv heart 
was wrung wi th the moſt poignant diſtreſs, 
as often as he reflected that his children 
would become orphans, that poſterity would Y; 
ſneer at his memory, and that -mankind 
would be deprived of the ineſtimable bendfith 
which his diſcoveries promiſed, The more 
anxious his wiſhes were to ſee them coli 
ferred on the world, his difcouragement en- 
creaſed in proportion. He felt, however, 
and reproved his Weakneſs, and lifting His 
afflicted heart to God, he hoped, through! 
the mercy of Divine Providence, to ſee the 
accompliſhment of his wiſhes. © In this ſitu- 
ation, he wrote thus in His journal, « God 

83 Almighty 


/ 
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Almighty inſpired me with the idep, of the 
voyage, his goodneſs alone remoyed infinite 
difficulties and obſtacles, till it was accom- 
pliſhed. He filled me with courage. and 
fortitude to contend with my companions, 
who, on having reſqlved to, return, roſe up 
in inſurrection againſt me, and at laſt made 
me find what I ſought and defired,. He will 
Fniſh his work, what have I to fear? but 
weakneſs and anxiety weigh down my f foul.” 


VIII. Whilſt his mind was affected with 
ſuch thoughts, and with the diſtreſſing idez 
that the Pinta had ſuffered wreck, he be- 
| thought himſelf of an expedient, by which, 
in caſe his ſhip ſhquld not ſurvive the tem- 
peſt, the account, and advantages ariſing from 
his ſucceſsful diſcoveries, might, perhaps, be 
wafted to Spain, ang reach his ſons, ſot that his 
memory would be handed dowp to poſterity 
with honour and gratitude, He wrote a ſhort 
account of hig voyage and diſcoveries, folded 
it up and put his ſeal on it, with a ſuper- 
ſcription to their Majeſties of Caſtile, and a 
promiſe of a thouſand ducats reward to the 
perſon who ſhould deliver it unopened to 
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their Majeſties, on which he wrapped it up 
in a piece of ſear - cloth, entirely covered it 
with wax, and put it into a tight little cheſt, 
water proof, and threw it into the ſea, He 
preſerved a duplicate of this account in an- 
other cheſt, which he kept on board, that it 
might have a better chance of being found, 
if the ſhip ſhould happen to ſink nearer the 
European coaſts. The tempeſt began. to 
abate after a heavy ſhower of rain, which 
fell in conſequence of the wind changing to 
the weſt. On the fifteenth, early in the 
morning, they diſcovered: land at the diſ- 
tance of ſiwe leagues; it was the iſte- of 
Santa Maria, the moſt ſouthern one of the 
Azores, But as the wind changed, and 
the billows began to {well again, they wear - 
thered it out with great difficulty, and could 
not caſt anchor till the night of the Ich. 
The place, however, was ſo unfit to moor, 
that they were obliged to commit themſelves 
to the mercy of the ocean. once more, with 
the loſs. of an anchor. At laſt; by ſun · riſe 
they landed on the northern coaſt. The 
Portugueſe, who inhabited the... iſle, were 
rſtoniſhed that ſuch a little ſhip ſhould de 
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able to weather out ſuch à drradful ſtorm. 
They did not expreſs leſs adtnirätion and 
pleaſure at the wonderful Accounts of the 
voyage, which they had received: from three 
Spaniards, who were ſent on ſhore im a boat. 
The governor of the ifland, Juan de Cafta- 
neda, detained them under the pretext of the 
delight which their narratives afforded him. 
He ſent three' men in their ſtead aboard, 
with fowls, new 'baked bread, and other 
refreſhments, : together with his falutations 
and repeats & to * Admiral. 7 an 


IX. On the following "me Colina or- 
dered one half of the crew, according to 


"2 the vow made in the ſtorm, to walk bare- 


footed to a Hermitage conſecrated to the 
Holy Virgin. Caſtaneda was informed of 
the pilgrimage by his meſſengers, who were 
to engage a prieſt to read maſs, and whilſt 
the devout Spaniards were offering up their 
prayers, he furprized them with armed men, 
and made them all priſoners. ' Columbus 
awaited their return with anxiety, that 
he might perform his vow with" the reſt of 

his people. His mind foreboded: ſome fad 


mil- 
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misfortune” from their delay, and ih tho 

| clock Muck eleven, and no ſig ign of their 
appearance, he ſteered to a point 'of land, 
from Whence he could ſee the chapel. 'He 
perceived ſome armed ' Portugueſe get into 
his boat, and row towards the ſhip. They 
approached with their captain at their head, 
but only fo far as to be underſtood. Farther 
they would not attempt to advance, notwith- 
ſtanding they had demanded and obtained a 
promiſe. of ſafety, becauſe they 'feared the 
ſnare that really was laid for them, under 
the gyife of flattering and friendly words. 
When the Admiral ſaw himſelf diſappointed 
in the hopes of receiving his men back 
again, and that Caſtaneda, after ſexeral 
queſtions and counter-queſtions, could not 
be prevailed on to reſtore them, he upbraided 
him with his mean treachery, menaced him 
with the diſgrace that his conduct would 
bring on Him from his Sovereign, and the 
vengeance of the Caftihans; ; declaring upon ; 
oath, that he would not quit the caravel, till 
he had carried away one hundred Portugueſe, 
as a repriſal. Several of them anſwered \ 
that they cared as little for the vengeance of 

the 
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the Caftilian Kings, as they did for the me. 
naces of their Admiral, as he was Pleaſed to 
call himſelf, In addition to the low in- 
ſulting language, the Governor ſaid, that 
what he had done was in obedience to the 
will of the King, his maſter. = 


4 Columbus ſuppoſed from thebs W * 
that hoſtilities E broken opt betwixt the 
two powers, as if the jealouſy and political 
intereſt of the Court of Liſbon could not 
dictate ſuch orders in time of p peace, When 


the Portugueſe returned to ow. he found 


himſelf under the neceſſity of returning to 
the place he had firſt anchored, but the any 
chorage was ſo bad, and the 8 enereaſed 
to ſuch a degree, that the veſſel broke from 
her moorings, ſo that ſhe loſt her anchors, 
It ſeemed leſs dangerous to put to ſea again, 
than to attempt to remain in ſo dangerous a 
place. The tempeſt grew more violent, 
| The' diſtreſs and labour of the crew alſo 

encreaſed, as the greater part of the hands, 


it may be recollected, were on ſhore. On 


the morning of the 21ſt, the ſtorm began 
6 ſubfide, this induced him to return to 
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the harbour, with an intent to purchaſe tho 
anchors, if poſſible, and to regain} his men, 
who had been ſo perfidiouſly impriſoned, 
together with the boat. He was happy 
enough to attain his end. Five ſeamen and 
two prieſts came on board, under a promiſe 
of ſafety, with a Notary, requeſting a fight 
of the royal letter, by virtue of which he 
was authorized to undertake the voyage. 

The Admiral, conſcious of the delicacy, of 
his ſituation, ſuppreſſed his reſentment, and 
ſhewed it to them, and immediately his men 
and boat were reſtored. The latter in- 
formed him of the great danger his perſon 
would have been expoſed to if he had fallen 


6 


into the hands of the Portugueſe. m9 


XI. Te ayoid ſe Vol diſagreeable 9 
quences, he ſet fail on the 24th, deſtitute of 
wood and ballaſt, neither of which he was 
able to procyre, For. the firſt three days 
the wind Was favourable, on the two. fol- 
lowing the wind was contrary, and blew a 
very boiſterous gale, On the 1ſt of March, 
the wind ſhifted again to a favourable point, 
but became more violent in proportion as 

* 
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they approached the Spaniſh coaſts. On the 
night of the ſecond to the third, as they were 
near the long wiſhed for ſhore, a hurricane 
on a ſudden aroſe, the fails were ſhattered 
in pieces, and the veſſel every moment was 
expected to ſink into the abyſs of deſtruction. 
The rolling ſurge, the vivid flaſhes of Tight- 
ning, and ſucoeſſive peals of thunder united 
to render the tempeſt the moſt tremendous 
and awful, and ſufficient to affright the moſt 
intrepid mind, The ſtorm continued for 

the whole day, with unremitting rage, and 
encreaſed as the night approached. The 
ſhip, deprived of her canvas, was conſigned 
to that providence, which had fo frequently 
© manifeſted itſelf in favour of the crew. In 
this diſtreſsful ſituation, in which they betook 

themſelves to prayer, ſupplications, and reli. 
gious ceremonies, their depreſſed, hearts were 

ſuddenly elevated with the fight of land 
towards midnight; they kept themſelves in 
great diſtreſs, with much ado at ſea, through 
the fear of running on ſome unknown, 
place, and ſuffering ſhipwreck, after all the 
dangers they had eſcaped. At break of 
FR, they perceived the rock of Sintra, 
and 
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and got ſafe into the Tagus. From Caſcuet 
to the entrance of the harbour, they were 
welcomed with reiterated congratulations 
by crowds of people, who had diſcovered 
the ſhip in the morning, with faint hopes 
that ſhe would ever, be able to, make the 
harbour. And as they joined in prayer for 
their deliverence, ſo they now joined the 
Spaniards in thaukſgiving., The pioug, Ad- 
miral diſcerned and felt the interpoſition of 
Divine Providence in all the dangers and 
difficulties which he had encountered in this 
God had choſen him as an inſtrument to 
conduct the moſt glorious enterptize the 
Chriſtian world ever witneſſed. A pilgrimage: 
which had been vowed in the laſt tempeſt- 
by lot, fell upon the Admiral, and two of 
his . 55 
wan 0 bim gd 
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the calamities and fatigues he had under - 
gone, he informed our monarch of his 
arrival, and at the ſame time he ſent to 


requeſt the OE of the king of Por- 
tugal 
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tugal to cone to Lion, in order to procufe 
ſome neceſſaries, as well as to avoid ſome 
dangers to which he might be expoſed in 
an uninhabited place. In order te lull the 
jealouſy of the court of Liſbon, be ſald, he 
did not come from Guinra; nor any other 
part of the Portugueſe colonies; but from 
Cipango, and the Indian frontiers, which he 
had diſcovered towards the weſt; that he had 
diſcovered countries in thoſe regions, the 
moſt happy imaginable, in point of feafon, 
fertility, and wealth; the air conſtantly mild 
and ſalubrious, feas only moved by gentle 
breezes, on which the vefy trees and 
herbs expanded their verdant foliage on 
the waters, countries that boaſted all the 
qualities of the bleſſed'clime; in which God 
had. placed the garden of Paradiſe, Which, 
according to divines and philoſophers, was 
ſituated at the end of the eaſt. He main- 
tained this opinion in conformity to his 
+ imagination, and in (defiance of the ſenti- 
ments of the learned, he drew over the 
common people to this belief. The report 
of theſe wonderful diſcoveries was diffuſed 
with great rapidity bver all Libon. Curiofity 
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was ſtill more excited by an incident which 
happened aboard the guardſhip in the har- 
bour of Belen. Columbus was ſummoned, 
according to cuſtom, to appear on board of 
this ſhip, in order to give an account to the 
Miniſter of Finance, and to the head cotn- 
mander, of the cauſe of his arrival in the 
harbour. But Columbus anſwered, that in 
his quality as Admiral to the King of Caftale, 
he did not conſider himſelf obliged to comply 
with this ceremony, and for this reaſon he alſo 
refuſed to depute any perſon in his bark for 
that purpoſe. He condeſcended, however, 
to tranſmit his letters patent, on which, 
Captain D. Alvaro de Acuna appeared with 
great pomp, with the ſound of drums, pipes, 
and trumpets, to hail his arrival. An innu- 
merable multitude came running to gaze at 
the illuſtrious diſcoverer, and the rare things 
he had brought along with him, eſpecially the 
Indians: for this name was already given to 
the iſlanders who had accompanied him from 
the new diſcovered countries, which were like · 
wiſe called the Indies. All theſe things raiſed 
their aſtoniſhment, and exalted the magnitude 
of the enterprize, and fhe happineſs of the 
| | Catholic 
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Catholic kings, * they Wi as 6a 
of ſuch bright rewards; for their endeavours 
— of. the true = 
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from the court, which reſided at YValideperai/a; 
contiguous to Santaren, to furniſh Coluntius 
and his crew with all neceſſaries in abun- 
dance, at the expence of the treaſury. And 
Columbus hirnſelf was honoured with a letter 
from the king, in which he congratulated 
bim on the ſuccets of his fortunate. voyage, 
and invited him to come to court. Columbus 
immediately ſet out for this purpoſe; with 
apparent pleaſure, but with ſecret diſtruſt. 
He was received with peculiar ſplendor and 
honour, and was indulged to ſit covered 
before the king. He ſpoke freely and inge- 
nuouſly. of the ſucceis of his voyage, de- 
picting the excellent qualities of the diſco- 
vered countries in all the lively: colours of 

his peculiar and creative imagination. The 
courtiers declared this candour to be rather 
unbecoming, and bordering on boldneſs, im- 


ran and pride and that the wonderful 
rela- 
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relations were exaggerated, for the purpoſe of 
afflictingand throwing blame on the Monarch 
who had forfeited the benefits of theſe diſco» 


veries, by having rejected the propoſal of the 
plan of the expedition, and depreciated the 
author of it. But the generous King granted 


him ſeveral interviews, ſpoke with him in a 
friendly manner, loaded him with ant ppp de- 
monſtration of hondur and clemeney, and 
cauſed him to be treated in every reſpect like 
a grandee. On the other hand, his Majeſty 
was truly penſive and forrowful, becauſe he 
believed the great object which the Portugueſe 
had been ſo ardently in purſuit of, had been 
already taken poſſeſſion of by the Caftr/inns ; 
for that the Spaniards had already been on the 
iſlands, or eaſtern countries of Alia, and that 
the men brought along with them were 
from thoſe parts, he did not entertain the 
leaſt doubt, as they had not the criſped 
hair, black complexion, or the features of 
the inhabitants of Guinea; on the contrary, 
they entirely reſembled the natives of India, 
according to every account. He conſoled 
himfelf, however, with the hopes of being 
able to maintain his pretended claims to tha 
* Whole 
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whole Indies, and the adjoining Foun; Which 
were founded on grants from the Pope, ard 
exiſting treaties bet wixt both courts, and to 
carry them into effrct either by negociations or 
force of ams“. The Prince was adviſed toavail 


FG... The Pope preſented the " Serta. at fre 
times, particularly in 1443, 1452, 1454, and 1455, 
with the countries of the Sararens, and thoſe of the 
Pagans in Africa. In the firſt bull, he permitted the 

| biſhops only to mark all thoſe with the erwcifix; who 
would voluntarily engage in the .cruſades to north 
Africa, or contribute money, to the expences of this 
expedition, and to grant them indulgence without injur- 

ing the rights of the Spaniards, however, to thoſe cbun- 
tries inhabited by the Saracens. But when the Peri- 
gueſe diſcovered; the unknown weftern countries of 
this part of the world, ſuch as Guinea, and leyeral 
iſlands, he allowed them, 1 in 1454, all the countries of 
the heathens, from the cape of Bajador, and thoſe that 
they might diſcover beyond it, in conſequence of theit 
having already ſpent five and twenty years, "and a great 
deal of money in theſe expeditions, - and eſpecially as 
they poſſeſſed themſelves of them firſt, and above all, 
that they would be enabled to continue the war againſt 
the Mahomedans, through the acquiſitlon of theſe hew 
diſcoveries. He reſtricted all chriſtian monarchs from 
navigating thoſe ſeas, without the permiſſion of the 

King of Portugal, but what was more, he wane; 

the latter to keep the miſcrable natives in et 
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himſelf 
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himbelt « of a ſtil more eaſy and expeditious | 
mode of getting out of this embarraſſment. 
Some of his courtiers perſuaded him that the 
Caftilians would not proſecute theſe | diſco- 
veries, unleſs Columbus once more led the 
way; they. offered, therefore, to pick a 
quarrel with him, and to diſpatch him. 
Theſe were the politics. of thoſe days, to 
propoſe a baſe and cowardly aſſaſſination, to 
a Prince that was reckoned virtuous, as a 
demonſtration of loyalty and adherence: 
But the juſt King was ſo far from liſtening to 
ſuch a horrid propoſition, that, he offered 
Columbus e every thing he wanted, or whatever 
he thought might contribute to the utility of 
the catholic Kings, and then he parted with 
him in the ſame kind manner in which be 
had received him: Not content with that, 
he ſent a meſſenger after him, to aſſure the 
Admiral, that if he wiſhed to go by land to 
Spain; he had given orders for a guard to 
accompany him to the frontiers of Portugal, | 
and to furniſh him with every thing of which 
be might ſtand in need. The Queen alfo 
treated him -vith the ſame kiadneſs and polite- 


neſs, as he paſſed by the convent of S. Antonio, 
12 | * 
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Y within. a ihr diſtance of Villa Franca. its 
ſoon as he arrived at the harbour, he ſet fait 
on the 13th in the morning, with à favour- 
able wind, and 6n the 1 5th of March, about 
noon, he entered the harbour * Palos, | 


XIV. The joy wich the infinite of 
the good town of Palos felt at the arrival 
of our glorious mariners is not to be expreſſed, 
as moſt of them were their fellow eitizens 
and relations. The Whole town joined with 
them in ſolemnizing their triutnph with a 
' thouſand demonſtrations of joy aud gladnefs, 
eſpecially in a devout ſalemn proceffion, in 
which they poured forth praiſe and thatkſgiv- 
ing to Heaven. The general exultation was; 
171 poſſible, encreaſed in the evefling at the 
unexpected arrival of the Pinta. In the 
night of the firſt tempeſt, ſhe ha" been 
| vn by a violent ſouth wind, and after a 
hard ſtruggle with the boiſterous waves, the 
reached Bayond, 3 in Galicia. hen Martin 
Alonſo entered the harbour of Palos, and faw 
the Nina, he began to fear that the Alliniral, 
but of revenge, ktlight call him td amt Yecovnt, 


and have much praiſed, for His OY 
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of orders, and his unpardonable Jefertion at 
Cuba; in conſequence of which he abſented 
himſelf, and {egretly expected the reſolution 
and anſwer of the court, which he had ſup- 
plicated, to permit him to give a private report 
of his voyage. After ſome days, when he 
was informed that Columbus had ſet out for 
the court, he grew very ſick and weak; hig 
malady encreaſed, hen he had the mortifi- 
cation to hear that no notice was taken of his 
petition, and à ſhort time after 3 
an unfortunate victim to his paſſions. He 
was one of the greateſt navigators of his ”= 
and not inferior un courage. and reſplutjon, 
to the firſt men of any age. It was he that 
particularly ſimulated Columbus to embark 
in his gloriqus undertaking, and FO 
the hands neceſſary for manning the fleet, 
through his activity and example, He alſq 
ſelected able leaders and officers, and ani- 
mated them by his ſpirit and intrepidity. In 
a word, he was, next to Columbus, the ſoul ß 
the expgdigign, and contributed in a great 
part, to the performance of the moſt on- 
derful enterpriſe that ever was undertaken; 
and, indeed, he fain wiſhed to have reſerved 
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the glory of it to himſelf; for before Column 
bus had finally aſſented to the emibarkation) 
he deſigned to fit out two ſhips at his own, 
expence, in order to explore the weſtern 
countries. He pretended to have received 
certain accounts of them, and that from 
ancient manuſcripts in the Pope's library, 
particularly an old prophecy in the days 
of Solomon, in which i it was ſtated, that i in a 
navigation from the extremity of Spain, 
weſtwards, in midway betwixt north and 
ſouth, about niriety-five degrees weſt, the 
fertile and wealthy Cipango would be found; 
an ill contrived fiction of Areas Peres, his fon; 
and the heir of his jealouſy, fabricated for 
the purpoſe of tarniſhing the fame of the 
illuſtribus diſcoverer v. He endeavoured by 
this and other "improbable erde waned in 


* Ovieds, and other envious Sandra; n likeviſe 
endeavoured, jn conſequence of theſe tales, to depri 
the Admiral of the glory of the diſcovery of the New 
Wirld; nay, the Pinzons pretended that Colimbus had 
not even ſeen land firſt. * According to their account, 
which Oviedo tepeats, one of Pinkop's mariners ſaw 
light firſt of all, and cried out f, land. This man, 
they ſay, out of reſentment, becauſe he did mot receive 
the promiſed reward, went to Africa, abjured chriſti- 
anity, and embraced mahomedaniſm. T. N, 
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yain to blaſt the well earned laurels o& Cu- 
lumbus, in order that his father might e 
in the glery ene 1 ue 


XV. Columbus added this W which 
was juſtly his due, without any diminution. 
After his feelings had been gratified with the 
firſt effuſiaus of the joy and admiration. of the 
people of Palos, he ſet out for Sevilla, and 
ſent an expreſs to their; Majeſties, who: 
then reſided at Barcelona, with a. ſhort 
account of his voyage, and the unclouded 
proſpects which it opened, The effects 
and defigns Which thoſe unexpected ac- 
counts produced at eourt, appear in ſome 
meaſure from the anſwer which the King 
and Queen wrote. him, under. the date 
of the zoth af March, In this letter they 
expreſſed mych joy at his great ſucceſs, with 
the livelieſt hopes of the aggrandizement of 
the monarchy, and the diffuſion of religion, 
and a fervent deſire to witneſs a continuation 
of the undertaking, the commencement of 
which was crowned yith ſuch auſpicious good 
fortune. They requeſted, him to repair as 
| ſpeedily y as poſſible to Barcelona, and in the 

1 4 mean 
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meas time to furniſh an eſtimate of what he 
fhould think neceſlary for the equipment of 
another {quadron, with which be might return 
to the Indies; as in conſequence of his opinion 
and advice, ſuch meaſures and preparations 
' ſhould be taken, that in the interval of his 
coming and return from Barcelonay every 
thing might be ready for his putting to ſea 
again during the convenient ſeaſon; They 
added a promiſe to reward his ſervices in a 
worthy manner, and as a prelude to it, they 
eonferred on him the titles of Don, Admiral, 
Vieeroy, and Lieutenant: Columbus returned 
an anſwer by the meſſenger who brought 
this letter, with a ſhort report, and prepared 
to ſet out for the court with all the expedition 
imaginable, with ſpecimens of all the pro- 
ductions, commodities, animals, and'men 
of the new countries. The rarity and no- 
velty of theſe things, never ſeon nor heard 
of before; encreaſed the ſenfations which 
this wonderful diſcovery had already'excited. 
The rumour of it ſpread around, andthe 
influx of people which had began in the 
harbour, ſwelled like a river fed with many 
ſtreams; at Seville, it continued to cncreaſe, 


to 
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to an immenſe multitude, ' which abno@ 
choaked up the roads to ſee the Admiral, 
(for now he was diſtinguiſhed dy | this 
title) with his retinue. In this man- 
ner our hero went along, raviſhed with, 
heart-felt pleaſures, and his ears inceſſantly 
faluted with plaudits and acclamations of 
joy. His ſatisfaction way raiſed to the higheſt 
pitch, in conſequence of the ſolemn reception 
he met with at Barcelona, where be made a 
triumphant entry, encircled by a number of 
courtiers, kuights, and other perſons of every 
rank and cla, who were never ſatisfied 
with gauing on him, and to ſwell his heroic - 
exploits,” Attended by his train, he appeared 
in tho preſence of the King and Queen, who 
expected him, and received. him publickly 
and ſolemnly in a ſplendid ſaloon, ſeated on 
the throne, with the prince Don Juan on 
their right hand, in the midſt of à brilliant | 
and magnificent court. The glorious diſ- 
coverer approached with a ſerene and joyful 
countenance, On his entrance, the royal 
pair, graciouſly aroſa, held out their hands 
for him to kids, - without permitting him to 
kneel, and: TAIT was ſitting, the 
higheſt 


. 
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higheſt honour which the grandees could 
aſpire. to, and that was ſeldom. indulged 
except through em due = | 
Sit ude, 7 


XVI. 94 WES related with wk eben 
but at the ſame time with becoming 
gravity, the diſtinguiſhed favours which 
Divine Providence had ſhowered on their 
pious Majeſties, through his humble means. 
The immenſe. ocean, hitherto inacceſſible ta 
all mortals, and now. open to, the fleets of 
Spain, and a hemiſphere diſcovered» in ita 
lap, till then unknown ta the O erl. 
New ſeas and wonderful countries ring 
into view, the acquiſition af Which would 
undoubtedly redound ta the. incredible glory 
aud aggrandizement of the Spangh Monarch, 
and of the catholic church, As a proof af the 
truth of what he related, be diſplayed the ſe · 
veral articles which he had brought with him, 
ſeveral kinds of earth fit to be uſedi in painting 
amber, pieces of ore, cotton, various kinds 
of ſeeds, branches and roots of aromatic and 
medicinal plants, aloes, maſtic, rhuharb. 
ane agi (peper) of ſeveral forms, and of 
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a more fragrant taſte than the eaſtern-peper, 
With thoſe known and uſeful articles, and 
the ſamples of other ſpices and aromatics, he 
pointed out the advantages which would 
accrue to commerce and the treaſury: He 
held out ſtill greater hopes of riches, by the 
quantity of gold which he exhibited in ſeveral | 
pieces, in grain, as well as in duſt, as it had 
been picked up without any preparation by 
art, and which promiſed certain hopes = 
leading, on due examination, to the diſco- 
very of rich gold mines. He painted, in 
glowing. colours, the fertility of the ſoil, 
which, after a little cultivation, produced 
maize, yuca, batatas, and ſeveral other 
fruits in abundance, different from the vege- 
table race in Europe, of which he alſo pro- 
duced ſome famples. It was not to be 
doubted, be ſaid, that grounds which 
rejoiced in never · fading verdure, covered 
with trees, cloathed with leaves, and the 
fineſt graſs, would yield ap abundant pro- 
duce; of European edibles. In order to 
contraſt the luxury and novelty of the 
New World with thoſe of the Old World in 
a more ſtriking light, he diſplayed ſeveral 
kinds of greign and marine animals, with 
; 13 forty 
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forty parrots of the livelieſt plumage and 
variegated colours. After this he dtew the 
attention of the brilliant aſſembly to the fix 
natives of the New World, who were preſent, 
and ſpoke of the qualities, diſpoſitions, and 
manners of thoſe people, their rudeneſs, 
ſimplicity, and gentle temper, He exhibited 
their coarſe dreſs and ornaments, their. feeble 
arms, rude and clumſy utenſils and veſſels, 
which anſwered to his deſcription of them as 
naked Barbarians, without arts and ſcienges; 
without arms, without cultivation, and their 
wants few, He added this remark, that 
notwithſtanding the great ignorange and 
barbarity in which they lived, he had not, 
however, obſerved any trace of ſuperſtition 
or idolatry amongſt them, but on the gon- 
trary that they all ſeemed to be conrineed of 
the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, wha 
dwelt in Heaven; from whenee it propeeded, 
that they looked up to the firmament as 
often · as they expreſſed admiration or joy 
that they conſidered our Spaniardi as de- 
ſcended from-that celeſtial abode, and called 
whatever ſeemed excellent in their eyes, 
Turey, as it were to ſignify that the origin 5 
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all excellence and —— ſted in Raus 
They diſcovered, beſides, he ſaid, much 
plain ſenſe, docility and inclination to adopt 
the chriſtian faith; and this laſt circumſtance 
furniſhed him with an opportunity of con- 
cluding his ſpeech with this obſervation: 
« that God had reſerved for the Shaniſi Mo- | 
narchs, not only all the treaſures of the-New 
World, but a ſtill greater treaſure of ineſti- 
mable value, in the infinite number of ſouls 
deſtined to be brought over into che n 
of the ebnen church. | * N 
xVI. Aker be bad 4 ſpeaking, Te 
Deum was ſung by the choirifters of the Chapel 
Royal, whilſt the whole aſſembly remained 
on their knees with pious devotion. Columbus 
and his ſurpriſing adventures were the ob- 
jets of the curioſity, attention, and dif- 
courſe of the court and the people for 
many days. The King and Queen ad- 
mitted him to theit audience every hour 
he pleaſed, and loaded him with honours 
and marks of diſtinction. The illuſtrious 
Cardinal Don Pedro | Gonzalez de Men- 
doza, a man of high authority, invited him 
to his table, 8 him by his ſide, and 
cauſed 


11 
cauſed him to be ſerved as a grande. Ye: 
veral other perſons of exalted rank followed 
the example, and thought themſelves happy 
to enjoy the company and converſation of 
the illaſtrious diſcoverer of a New Werld; 
I fay a New Wo 2 for he promiſed no 
leſs, nor dared any perſon to doubt any 
longer of the veracity of his words, after 
the triumph he had gained over the pre- 
vailing opinion. It was conjectured, that 
Cuba might be the utmoſt limit of the conti- 
nent of A,. a, a ſuppoſition partly ſupported 
by the opinion of the ancient philoſophers, 
concerning the ſhort. diſtance of the 'coafts of 
pain from thoſe of the weſtern: Indies, partly 
by the parrots; which Pliny deſeribes and 
places in that country. As for the reſt it 
was taken for certain, that the diſeoyery of 
the oppoſite hemiſphere had began, and that 
the whole globe, inf a ſhort time,” < wands be 
known and eircumnavigated. In conſe- 
quence of theſe ideas, the new diſcovered 
countries, and the others ſuppoſed-tb be con- 
need with them, received the name of the 
Weſt Indies, and the New Worlds 
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XVIII. The advice and propoſals of Co- 
lumbus, with reſpect to another equipment, 
were very punctually followed. The deſign 
at preſent was to fit out a great fleet, in order 
to augment, and. ſtrengthen the edlony of 
Navidad, to take poſſeſſion of Eſpanola, 
which was ſuppoſed to be larger than Spain, 
and from thence to purſue the diſcovery of 
the iſlands, and the continent towards welt 
and ſouth; it was alſo imagined that all the 
new countries which ſhould be diſcovered, 
might be ſubjected without any great diffi- 
culty to the crown of Spain; and thus it was 
hoped that the light of cultured Europe, and 
of the chriſtian religion, would be diffuſed 
among a number of barbarians and infidels; 
an acquiſition of ſuch ineſtimable value, that 
ol itſelf alone, it was deemed ſufficient to 
juſtify every war and conqueſt undertaken 
for the purpoſe of attaining it. This, at the 
time, was the univerſal opinion; I will not 
ſay that it was the moſt conſonant to reaſon, 
and the ſpirit of chriſtianity, the ſtrength of 
which conſiſts in its internal divine power, 
the arms of which are perſuaſive mild exhor- 
N and 1 and the propa- 
| gation. 
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pation of which 1 always think. hould be 
conducted through the only medium Which 
che heavenly author of it preſtribedz And his 
diſciples and followers practiſed With woh- 
derful ſucceſs. But the eſtabliſhed" praktiet 
of the laſt four centuries ſince the comtence · 
ment of the eruſades, had given # volobr to 
the wars againſt infidels, undef the pretext 
of removing the obſtacles which impeded 
the progreſs of the true religion All- thoſe 
that did not believe in Fe/us Chriſt wers ſet 
down as enemies, and to drive them out of 
their poſſeſſions was confidered as a holy 
meritorious work. The chriſtian 'pritees 
that exerted the greateſt power for that 
purpoſe, were looked upon to be the moſt 
religious, and no one diſputed their right to 
fach ' conqueſts. Our court, according to 
theſe principles, confidered it as religious 
to take poſſeſſion of thoſe lands and the con- 
tinent in the ocean, and the deſign of annex- 
ing them to the erown of Spain #5 holy. 
For this reaſon, it did not appeat” neceſſary 
to obtain a bull from the Pope to ſanction 
the preceeding; but as the erroneous 
opinion was prevalent; that the Ty Ser 
ea 0 "5 os 
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was entitled to diſpoſe — of the 
countries of the infidels, it was thought 
better and ſafer to lay an account of the whole 
before his Holineſs Alexander the Sixth, and 
to petition for a formal grant of all the coun- 
tries that were already, and that might in 
future be diſcavered in the weſtern main. 
Beſides, this bill was ſerviceable, as it would. 
prevent other nations, and the princes of 
Chriſtendom, from attempting ſimilar under- 
takings, and particularly as it would extinguiſh - 
all claims and diſputes, which the court of 
Liſbon might be tempted to excite. For 
Martin the Fifth, and other Popes after him, 
had ceded to the crown of Portugal all the 
countries ſhe might diſcover, from the Cape 
of Bojadpr\ to the Indies; and the catholic 
Kings were bound by the treaty in the yeat 
1479, not to hinder, -moleſt, or diſturb the 
Portugueſe . in thoſe nautical purſuits, Con- 
ſidering thoſe | claims which Don Fuan the 
Second had already mentioned to Columbus, 
it was requeſted on the preſentation of the 
latter, that in the conceſſion of the Holy See, 
the limits of the navigation, and the con- 
queſts of the Spaniards might ba determiued 
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by an n imagina ry line dra drawn öm one pole 
tothe other, throug gh 4 point f fituated 169 
leagu ies diſtant 5 the weſtern down — 
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his So ing a, Ver did e tnanner. He 
the haty college, ah 90 iſſued a bull 


ont wr, = of May, ah eit topſent 72 
approbation,” an whic he grapted | d to t 
.crown of ain an eternal domination i of | the 
New World, under an obligation tha tha 2 "they 
would. propagate t the catholic faith i in the 
7 ions. The boundaries aligned. in i this 
included all territories chat hor | 
| "he found weltvard of the Bede, 5 9 
were 1 not taken polleſſion of of by any; chriſtian 
prince before the firſt day of the current 1 year 
; 1493. And to remove every , Hud t " with 
"reſpeRt te to thoſe countries of ae 2 Fl of 
. which the 878 . of Portugal mjght-la hw 


by virtue. c of ny e Holy ” 
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declared, on the 26th of the following 
month of September, that all conntrigs of the 
eaſtern Indies, | which the Spanierd; might 
find, in eaſe they were not already in chriſ- 
tian hands, ſhould be included in the grant 
made to the cathalic Kings. Beſides, b 
another bull, dated on the ſame third of May, 
addreſſed to the ſovereigus and ſubiects af 
Spain he granted them all the ſame liberties 
and privileges which had been ceded dy his 
predeceſſors to the Portugueſe, in their navi- 
gations to Africa To theſe donatives he 
added high encomiums of the catholic zeal, - 
by which our Kings, having delivered 
Spain at a canfiderable expenac and loſs f 
blood, from. voke af the Moors, had 
undertaken, ich, an aſtoniſbing : diſcovery 
with equal dean n fuss, and unde. 
ſame time he exhorted them to fall up 
their: holy dengn of argniriag new countries 
for the ꝓtroꝑagation of chriſtianity. Calumbus 
was honouted with a; high eulogy, _ ” | 
glory and exilted ideaofhistaterpriſe, roſe 
proportion ub 33: eo WA ae 
over.Eurage; In like manner, the expettation 
of e entartained of the ho- 
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nour and advantages of the undertaking in the 
cauſe of religion, and the intereſts of their 
crown and country encreaſed every moment, 
eſpecially, by the perſuaſion of the admired 
diſcoverer, and from an accurate peruſal of 
his diary. Such powerful incentives, and 
the report that the King of Portugal had 

-fitted out ſome ſhips, to ſail in purſuit of our 
conqueſts, animated our court with the moſt 
lively zeal and TOTO 888 on: Thor 
"able fleet. D242 © DIS 
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XX. Olen 0 were e 1 ports of An- 
Allie, that all the ſhips, with their captains, 
pilots, and men, ſhould be ready for the 
voyage. The preſident and magiſtrates of 
Seville, the chief juſtices, magiſtrates and 
dailiffs of other harbaurs and principal tous, 
the Duke of Medinaſidonia; and other high 
perſons, were ſummoned to afford all requi- 
ſite aſſiſtande. The receivers of the King's 
third part of the eccleſiaſtical rents, the 
{treaſurer of the Hermandad, and ſeveral other 
officers who adminiſtered his Majeſty's re- 
venues, were ordered 20 pay them to the 


n. of Seville, eee W 
e wes 
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was authorized to provide for. the expences 
of the equipment. It was alſo ordered that 
all the furniture, caſh, and other property 
of the Jews, expelled the year before, 
which, in ſeveral places of Andaluſia and 
Caſtile had been ſequeſtered, ſhould be de- 
livered into the hands of the ſaid treaſurer ; 
an important ſupply for the exigency of the 
- preſent want. Beſides theſe aſſignations for - 
the proviſion of money, Pinelo was autho- 
fized to negociate a loan to fill up what was 
ſtill wanting; and the preſident, Count Ci- 
fuentet was directed to aid and affiſt him in 
raiſing ſuch loans to the utmoſt of his power, 
Others were called upon to affiſt in providing | 
artillery, powder, | and arms of 

1 


rent kinds, | likewiſe grain, biſcuit, and th 
proviſions, And to remove every impediment, 
and expedite the equipment; every thing 
requiſite for that purpoſe was declared to he 
duty free, and this order was ſent to all the- 
receivers of his Majeſty's revenue. In the 


kingdom of Granada, twenty lance- men, 0 


well mounted on the beſt harſes, and armed, 
were ſelected, andas uſbandmen, 


vith directions that they ſhould hold em. 
WY ſielvesa 
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ſelves in readineſs on the 2oth of "oy! in 


Seville, to await the orders of the al. 
ann Don Juan Rodrigues de my . 8717 s 
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XXI. Fonſeca, who was raiſed in a ſhort 
time to very high dignities, was brothef 10 
Mr. de Coca, and Alazyos, and Don Auionio de. 
Fonſeca, high treafurer of Caſtile; ie was 
appointed on this occafion adminiſtrater ot 
the affairs belonging to the fleet bouiid for 
the Indies, and of all other functions relative 
to the navigation dfid commerèe of "Seville 
and Cadia, with a falary of 20,000 mr 
Pinels,and Yuan t Saria, were aff gned to him 
as aſſiſtants; the firſt as treaſurer, and the (1 | 
cond as acrountant. This office was to be 
erected at Seville, and to ſuperintend the buſi: 
neſs at Cudix, in which laſt place «caſtor: 
houſe was eſtabliſhed, for the purpoſe of the 
traffic of the new navigation? It was in- 
tended to eftablifh a ſirmilar office in-Epatola, 
under the fuperintendance of the Admiral, and 
a reciprocal communication to be maintained 
betwixt bots as far as related to the regiſter 
"IF" for * Ma, des, and were e TA 
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failing in and. out of each hapboyr. All the 
officers engaged i in theſe eſtabl:ibo ents were 
to be under the in{pe&tion of ce high 1 trea- 
ſurers, or miniſters of finance ; for, as all 
the expences were advanced out. of r royal 
treaſury, the profits ariſing e out of the colony 
were to be paid into it. Accordingly it 
was prohibited, under ſevere penalties, nay, 
upon pain of death, to any perſon to fail to 
the Indies,, or ta carry on any kind of tra 
or commerce in that 755 without the | 
expreſs permiſſion of t the King, as the crown | 
reſolved to reſerve pe whole o Itſelf, and to 5 
enjoin che officers erving under f. ' to give 
the moſt minute ang accurate 3 ouht” of 
every tranſadtion 3 in thoſe di ſtant p po poſſe 1008. 
The ſpirit of 55 times, the example of the 
Portugueſe, d the yyeplightengd | principleh 
on which f RE 45 and precious cart. 
merce was conducted cauſed the m oft extt 14. 
ordinary caution and ſrriftneks in in ths coltmoh 
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birne of the New World. The ſuperinted 
dance of this important buſineſs was com- 
mitted to the care of Father Fray Bernardo 
Boil of Catalonia, a benedictine monk of the 
convent of Monſerrat, a man highly reſpected | 
at court, on account of his learning and un- 

affected piety, as well as of his prudence, of 
which he had given evident proofs in his 
negociation with France, with reſpect to the 
reſtitution of Rowfi/lon. In order to give 
greater weight to the miſſion, the particulars 

were ſubmitted to the Pope in a letter, in 
conſequence of which, his Holineſs, on the 
24th of June, iſſued a bull, in which he ap- 
pointed Fray Boil as his apoſtolic Vicar in 
thoſe territories, with ſeveral epiſcopal pre- 
rogatives, as head over the reſt of the clergy, 
which the King and Queen intended to ſend 
thither for the propagation and eſtabliſhment 
of the Goſpel. Previous to this, the Tadian 
which Columbus had brought with him to 
Barcelona, had been inſtructed and baptized, 
with extraordinary ſolemnjty and pomp. 
The ſponſors were the King! and! Prince 
| Royal, after whoſe names two of them were 
called; one, a pretended relative to the 
+ Caxigue 
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Caaigue Guacanagari, received the name of 
Don Fernando de Aragon, and the other, 
Don Juan de Caſtilla. The latter remained 
in Spain at the defire of the Prince, and 
reſided in the palace in high eſteem, but 
died in two years aſter, The others were 
ſent to Seville, and to be employed as ſoon 
as they were inſtructed in our religion and 
language, in the inſtruction and converſion 
of their countrymen. As this qbject was 
next to the heart of the King and hys'conſort, 
they enjoined the Admiral, in preference tò 
every, thing elſe, to win over the Indians by 
preſents, and a mild friendly behaviour, and 
to puniſh. with ſeverity, every Spaniard an 
ſhould violate theſe injunctions. 
1 

XXIII. After all thoſe preparations VA 
planned and executed 1 in the latter end of the 
month of „Columbus having been re- 
warded and hi 1 to the height of his 


wiſhes, received his diſpatches. On the 
28th of May, letters patent, under the Royal 
Seal, were directed to him, in which the 
former honours conferred on him at Granada, 
Were e 1212 the bounds of his ad- 
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rairaltyſhip and government marked, accord- 
ing to the bull of Pope Alexanger the Sixth, 
About a week. before this, the peculiar pre- 
rogative was conferred on him and bis heirs, 
of bearing; in his arms. the armorial enſigns 
of Caſtile and Leon, in the two upper; and 
in the two inferior fields, dexter, Les d er, in 
e billows, ſiniſter, his own arms ; ; five 
an hors. were afterwards. added, as emble- 
matic of the admiraltyſhip, WEN the motto, 
« 4 Colle * Leon Nuęvo Mundo dio Colon,” 
tbat is, Colop gave a New World to "Cafe 
and Leon. The annuity of thirty dollars, 
promiſed to the firſt diſcqverer, of land, was 
aſſigned to the Admiral at Cordar 47 becauſe 
he had diſcovered the light, befqr 2 aby ather 
perſon on the iſle of Guanahani, te alſo te- 
ceived an order for à thouſand doubloans, or 
in lieu of them, three hundred and Arty: ve 
thouſand maravedis, _ He received the Royal 
Seal, with, the authority to iſſue ordinances 
under it, either, by himſelf, or his deputy. in 
his abſence, in the name of his ſovereign; ; 
and to eſtabliſh colonies wherever he ſhould 
think Proper. The King granted bim per- 
miſhon to appoint, by his own authorit 'S 
Mer e and other public o 


The 


1 
The arrangement of all things belonging a 
the fleet, the appaintment of perſons and 
things that Were to bs taken along with him, 
the regulation of the voyage, and the eſtab- 
liſnment of ſarther dolonies were left entirely 
to the management and diſpoſition of Co- 
lumbus, ir. manner which evidently pre ; 
ſented to his mind the hondurable light in 
which he was viewed, and the unbounded 
confidence that was: repoſed in him. The 
Admiral felt this, and it formed every ſpark 
of gratitude and impatience to carry 3 
eien eee de abe 
I 2 1% 0 os 22 
XXIV; Coming WM ealand defines he 
r the beginning of June at Seville, 
and put ah immecliate embargo on the ſhips 
and niariders in that harbour. Fonſeru, and 
Soriag the gecountant general, who reſided 
at Barre luna, followed him in a ſhort time 
after, and aſſiſted in the preparations for the 
expedition. They were followed by Fray 
Boi, with ſore frigrs, - Who were. ordered 
to enrol immediately other egeleſiaſtics at 
Heville for the eſtabliſhment, and to procure 
. 


: t % 
the performande of divine ſervice,” und the © 


adminiſtration of the ſacruments. Several 
officers of the King's houſehold; noblemen 
and knights, belonging to the court,” and 
natives of Andaluſia, offered to enbark'in 
the ſervice, ſome from their on accord; and 
others out of complaiſance to their Majeſties. 
The names of the chief perſons who ſtood at 
the head of this liſt, were'Mo/en Pedro. Mar- 

garit, Melchior Maldonado, ' Gines Gorvalan, 
Sebaſtian de Olans, Pedro Fernandes Curonel, 
Alenſo Sanchez de Carvajal, Alvaro de Acoſta, 
Antonio de Torres, Juan Aguado; Tuan de 
Lujan, Alenſo de Ojeda, Diego Marque, 
Gaſpar, and Beltran.” The moſt of them re- 
ceived' the command of caravels, with the 
titles and ſalaries of 'captains.” Acala was 
appointed Alguaci! Mayor, or chief jultice of 
tho fleet; Bernal Diaz de Piſa as accountant 
general of the Indies; Gomes Tello was ap- 
pointed treaſurer, but he did not join "the 
fleet, and his place was filled by Sebaftion 
de Olano. The choice of an aſtrologer was left 
to Columbus, with the intimation that Fray 
Antonin de '\Marchena, a Franciſcin friar, 
woll ſkilled in aſtrology, / and whoſe * 
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had always been highly ref 
0 mean Fo Jun Pres de Marcos 
2 of Rabida, and makes me ſuppoſe, 
{by a flip of the pen, Autonio was written 
w_ of Juan; this office, however, was 
hows The bachelor Gil Garcia was ® 
mw lord chief juſtice ; Doctor —— 
: — Seville, and was penſioned 
1 court, , phyſician z Fermin Zedo was 
is dhe land. A. competent number 
| crafts, furniſhed with all the ne- 
ceſſary implements were engaged: but-the | 
he 2. were armed warriors, with 
named lance — DO the — 
— cavalry of Gr The no- 
* magnificence of the preparation, 
2 Wen 
* acquiring wealth and riches, allured 
N to join the expedition, that the 
3 number was not only ſoon com- 
. (which was limited to a thouſan 
t e 
. and to ſerve without per. In — 


opinion, 
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| bpinian/ the mjaber | engaged at Gedi 
amouiited to twelvekmndred, or thetrabbutz, 
and of thoſe thut united under hand u about 
chtee hundred. T be (hips were abundantly 
provided with ammunition,”.proviiinns,3 oſs 
veral ſorts of wares and/comntmaditics; with 
2 quantity of coys, ttimcets, latid->thifling 
things, ifor- preſents und barter withathe 
Indians. Medicines wereabundantly:fupplied 
with-orrddborating andireftprative' remedies 
in-cale of ſickneſs ot fatigue. * | A'hutaber of 
animuls, partly domieſtic,.und Fartly wie 
flaughtered, were taken abdurd; Wik 2 
ſufficienit quantity ef eorn, Abe, bine 
branvhes, ſugat- cane *, plants Andi ad of 
different vegetables. In a Ward hething 
wus omitted that promiſed to bo uſeſul in 
bring planted dr propagated im e en! 
countries, and neœeſſor y. to the culony for 
een of ches flifeoyorictipg91 200 
2 I deu digs g,,¶uupas ig e 

4 Mtenents be Cbedeidiidrna foul this qnlant in 
his firſt yajagey [gtherwile he would, nat have, carpigd jt 


out from Spain, with rice and vine b nn 
Ws were found In abundance « on hols iflands. 
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XXV. The bel 4 arrangement r 
theſe articles, e failing” W the 
fleet much 16826 lt "hs for 


Columbus thought it prudent to hy an 
abundant ſtore of * Every thing; in order to 
provide againſt every want, and to leave a8 
litle as  pollible t6 -Fontinigerity. But th 
treaſury Was too low to fit" out all the 
ſhips that were dermed neceſfaty, © according! 
to the meafüres at r Higelted; and Soria, 
the a&oyttarſt' general, refuſed to- pay 
ſeveral of ine © dills an Comm tall 
drawn bn hith, for Which, lit pet; tit 
was ſeriouſly reprimahded” by their Majet- 
ties, who were wattned with enthanaſtm 
in proportigt as hey refleted on che range 
nitude of | expedition, more and mort 
aſtoniſhed," to think that Cotimbus" ator! 
ſhould know, What "tis other mortal had 
been thought capable of knowing; hey 
therefore commanded that he ſhould be 
treated with the greateſt reſpect, ahd-dbeyed 
in whatever he ſhould think proper, notwinh- 
ſtanding they faw it whs irh poffede to gratify 
his wies immedtztety to the full extent. 
As many Thips," however, were prepared, as 


Were 
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were, requiſite to carry the men, horſes, 
proviſions, and other articles indiſ penſably 
neceſſary, and it was reſolved to ſend the 
remainder in other veſſels after him. Thus 
ſatisfied, and inveſted with full powers as 
commander in chief by land and ſea, Co- 
lumbus ordered three tranſports and fourteen 
caravals to be got ready. He aſſerabled the 
fleet in the bay of Cadia, and after all the 
crews had taken the oath of fidelity 1 to their 
Majeſties, and obedience to the Admiral, 
the ſquadron ſet fail on the 25thof September, 
a little before the break of day. Columbus 
ſteered to the C anary iſlands, and carefully 
avoided cape S. Vincents, or any other 
Portugueſe poſſeſſion in order to,conceal the 
daeſtination of the voyage; the men and 
| ammunition, were, howeyer, in readineſs 
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: XXVI L The condyt of the court WT” Por- 
- tagal excited real ſuſpicion ; two of the Por- 
tugucſe mariners, who had accompanied 
Columbus to Liſbon, were put under an arreſt. 
* King, Don Jams Py; called a 


council 


. 

council at Torres-Vedras, and im eonſequence 
of its advice, cauſed a conſiderable ſquadron 
to ba fitted out, in order to take poſſeſſion of 
the Spam diſcuveries. He e this 
deſign under the pretext of ſending the fleet 
to A/riraz and requeſted permiſſion of their 
Spaniſk Majeſties tw purchaſe ſome prohibited 
things in their kingdom; ' neceſſary for the 
expedition; entreating, at the fame time, 
that theis Majeſties would interdiet their 
ſubjects from fiſhing beyond the Cape of 
Bajador, till the limits of the poſſeſſions of 
both kingdoms thould be fixed: It was Roy 
+ Sande that delivered theſe requeſts, which . 
our court granted. As to the diſcoveries of 
Columbiis, the meſſenger only mentioned the 
manner in which his Sovereign had received 
he bad bew the wiſhed for fuccels of his 
undertaking; and of having directed his 
courſe” from the Canaries due weſt, adding 
that the King; his maſter, hoped that the 
ſame line would be purſued in future, with« 
out any deviation to the ſouth: A ſhort time 
previous to the arrival of Ruy de Sande at 
our court, our King and Queen, TR 

ä bo of 


1 
of the plans and motions of the . Portugueſe 
cabinet, had diſpatched Lope de Herrera to 
Portugal, to aſſure his Majeſty of their 
friendly diſpoſition to him, and to make ſe- 
veral offers, if he would not fit out a fleet 
in ſearch of new diſcoveries, (as they had 


reaſon to ſuppoſe be intended, ) and alſo. 
reſtrain his ſubjects from doing ſb. In caſe 
that Don Juan would not accede to theſe 
ſolicitations, Lope de Herrera was inſtructed 
to demand a categorical declaration, which 
was thought abſolutely neceſſary; in order to 
know bis ſentiments at once. The King 
anſwered that he would ſend ambaſſadors to 
our court for farther negociations, and that 
no veſſels ſhould ſail out within ſixty days 
after their arrival. Accordingly the royal 
councellor, Doctor Petro Dies and Ruy de 
Pina, his Secretary, arrived in Sai, in a 
diplomatic capacity. They inſiſted on the 
terms which Sande had already propoſed, that 
the parallel line of the Canaries ſhould be 
made the limit of the Caſſilian navigation, 
a8 the ſouthern ſeas and countries belonged 
| | "03 2801/00! 
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1 
to Portugal *, They confirmed the royal 
promiſe given to Herrera, but demanded that. 
the departure of our fleet ſhould likewiſe be 


ſuſpended, till it was determined. for. what 
bs it ſhould be entitled to fail... 


XX vil. On the ah of Aa * 
ambaſſadors came to Barcelona, and C olumbus 
had written that he intended to weigh anchor | 
onthe i 5th of the ſame month; accordingly 
he dared not put off his departure any longer, 
eſpecially as the probable needy ſituation | of 
the colony at Navidad, and the negeſſity of 
ſpeedily taking poſſeſſion of the \weſtern 
countries, called for the moſt urgent diſpatch, 
This was,not only announced to them, but 
allo to their Soyereign, by a formal embaſſy, 
ne of the eee Don Pedro de 

#+ = 


9 Peach 3 e line F How the 
Canaries to . weſt, as the limit of the diſcoveries of © 
both nations, and to leave the Spaniards at liberty to 
purſue their diſcoveries to the north, and in a direct 
line to the weſt countries and iſlands, but that the navi- 
gation beyond that line to the ſouth, ſhould be left en- 
tirely to the Portugueſe. Herrera, Decad. I. lib. II. 
cap. 8. p. 48. N i T. N. 
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Ayala, and Garcilopes de C arvajal, brother 
to the Cardinal of Santa Cruz, biſhop of 
Carthagena. The pretended right” of the 
Pr tugueſe to all the feas and countries ſouth- 
wards of the Canzrier was not adinitted, 
becauſe the treaty of 1479, on which they 
foundell theſe claims, extended only to the 
lands at that time in their poſſeffion, and 
the fouthern countries Wu tp the coaſt 
of "Africa. It was nqz the propoſed diviſion 
of the” globe into two equal parts, north and 
fouth, that could be appealed to as decifive 
in this queſtion ; it was the Pope's bull only, 
in which the navigation and diſcoveries of 
the two nations were laid down, viz. to the 
raft and weft, à declaration conformable-to 
the rights of both parties, as the claims of 
the Portugurſe to ttre ifliinds of Madeira, the 
Azores, Cape de Verde, and the reſt ſituated - 
near Africa, as well as the coaſts between 
Bajador and the Cape of Good Hope, were 
| founded on having taken poſſeſſion of them 
firſt ; Spain, of courſe, had the ſame right 
to all the [territories weſtward of the papal 
demarcation; whether lying on the northern 
er Fen hemiſphere. 
- xIVII 
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XXVIII. During theſe negociations, the 
teſtitution of the countries of Rowf/lox and 
Cerdaigne to the crown of Aragon was brought 
about, a hard and difficult tatk, which 
tended very much to encreaſe the authority 
and eſteem of King Don Fernando. When 
the King of Portwgal was informed of it, he 
relinquiſhed his ſecret plans, in the dread of 
a rupture with ſuch a free and powerful 
Prince, He alſo declined to accept the 
propoſal of ſubmitting the diſpute in queſtion - 
to the examination and deciſion of 'honeft 
judges in Portugal, Spain, or the court of 
Rome, as Don Fuan had juſt cauſe of appre- 
henſion that the deciſion would not be in his 
favoyr, He had little to hope from Rome, | 
as he ſaw that the Pope remained firm to the 
diviſion which he had manifeſted in the bull 
of conceſſion, in defiance of the moſt preſſing 
ſolicitations to, repeal or alter it. He there- 
fore yielded to neceſſity, and choſe the ſafeſt 
means of diſſimulation, pretending, that he 
did not wiſh to fall out with the Span 
Monarch, but to ſettle the hufineſy in an 
amicable manner, as moſt confonant to the 
mutual ties of _ friendſhip, and peace, 

X 3 3 


Le 


The weſtern conqueſts of the Spaniards might 
de carried on without any moleſtation within 
the propoſed line of demarcation ;; but it did 
not ſeem equitable, however, to confine the 
navigation of the Portugueſe on the wide 
ocean to ſuch narrow bounds, which pre- 
vented; their ſhips from ſailing a hundred 
"_— weſtward of their ie 
| XXIX. The diffetrnne was now wands 
abs any difficulty. At Tordeflillas, Ruy 
de Souſa, his ſon Don Juan, and Arius de 
 Almada, the new ambaſſadors. of Portugal, 
held a meeting with the Spaniſh deputies 
Don Enrique Enriques, Don Gutierre de Car- 
denas, and Dottor Rodrigo Maldonado, and 
on the ſeventh of June 1494, they ſigned the 
famous treaty, which ratified the diviſion of 
the ocean between the two powers; the line 
of demarcation was ſixed at three hundred 
and ſeventy leagues to the welt of the iſlands 
of Cape de Verde. - But in caſe the Spaniſi 
adventurers ſhould have diſcovered other 
iſlands or countries not ſo far to the weſt, as 
thoſe they had already touched on, previous 


to the 20th of the ſaid month, the diviſicnal 
line 
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line ſhould then begin at two hundred ad 
fifty leagues; only beyond theſe iſlands *. 
But this did not happen, however. It-was 
reſolved, on both ſides, that the leagues 
ſhould be meaſured, - and the degree of 
longitude determined accordingly ; and if 
any countries ſhould. be found within this 
limit, a tower, or ' pyramid, was to be 
erected, or marks placed along the line. In 
order to carry this reſolution into effect, it 
was ſettled, that one or two caravels ſhould 
be ſent by each party, with aſtronomers, 
pilots, and ſeamen, whoſe deciſion ſhould 
be obſerved by as monarehs, and: 458 of 


. Our * — not expreſſed himſelf with ſulficient 
clearneſs and preciſion in the determination of the 
weſtern limits i the words of the treaty run thus: The 
limit of the difcoveries of both nations is ta begin three 
hundred and ſeventy. leagues beyond the iſlands of Cape 
d Verde, all the cquntries lying weſtward of them are 
to belong to Spain; the eaſtern diſcoveries to Portugal, 
But if the Portugueſe ſhould diſcover any land weſtward, 
within the firſt two hundred and fifty leagues, before 
the 2oth of June 1494, it was to belong to them; but 
all the land lying one hundred and twenty leagues beyond 
the Portugueſe boundary is to belong to Spain, Herrera, 
* . N e 
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both crowns, ſo that neither ſhould be per- 
mitted to make diſcoveries or traffic beyond 
their aſſi igned boundary, though the Spaniſh 
ſhips ſhould 'be allowed to navigate freely 
through the eaſtern ocean, without departing 
from their uſual Toad. This treaty was 
acceded to by Fernand Alvares d Toleds, 
and Efeban Vas, the ſecretaries, and ratified 
in the ſame year by the King and Queen 
of Spam, at Arivalo, on the 24 of J uly, - 
and by Don Juan the Second, at Setaval, 
on the 5th of September. "The cafavels 
were never ſent, nor yet the meeting 
of the aſtronomers and men learned in 
nautical ſcience ever took place, which, ac- 
cording to à later agreement, was to have 
been held on the frontiers of Caftile and 
Portugal, in order to determine on the beſt | 
mode of marking the demarcation; notwith- 
. ſtanding, the terms of the treaty remained 
inviolable, and thus a diſpute was ſettled, 
which, in the beginning, carried all the ap- 
pearance of being e the 
word. „inge 
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XXX. Such bitter fruits are uſually pro- 
duced by a perverſe habit to negociate with- 
out ſincerity, and to perplex and retard the 
negociations by animoſity and hoſtility. The 
conduct of Portugal was marked with both 
of theſe features, eſpecially the art with 
which Ruy de Sande endeavoured to conceal 
from our court the underhand views of his 
own, in ſending a caravel of diſcovery from 
Madeira, and three others which ſailed ſame 
time after, probably from the port of Liſbon. 
It i is true, Diex and Pina, the two ambal- 
ſadors, made an apology for it, under the 
pretext that the veſſel which had ſet out from 
Madeira, had filed without orders from the 


government, and that in order to ſtop her, | 


the King had ſent three others in purſuit of 
her. But this was not ſufficient to remove the 
ſuſpicions of their Caſtilian Majeſties, and 
therefore they enjoined Columbus to be on 
his guard, leſt any foreign veſſel ſhould come 
too near our diſcoveries, and in caſe yo 
ſhould find one or, more in thoſe ſeas, 
capture them, and to punith the — | 
belonging to them with rigour. Fonſeca was 
Mee ordered to be on his watch, and if 
we 
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ſhould learn that a fleet was ſetting out from 
Portugal, that he ſhould diſpatch one doubly 
ſtronger after it. Providence, however, re- 
moved thoſe obſtacles which threatened to 
diſturb the peace of both Kingdoms. , The 
Admiral did not experience any fuch dit- 
agreeable incident dur ing the whole of his 
voyage, and there was no farther rumour of 
| * Portugueſe ſhips, | 


„  - Columbus * at che great 
. Canary iſland ſeven days after his departure 
from Cadix. He laid in water, wood, and 
1everal refreſnments, with ſwine, calves, 

goats, ſheep, hens, ſeveral plants, ſeeds of 

fruit trees, and other vegetables at Gomera. 

Here he furniſhed every ſhip with a chart, 

ſealed up in a packet, in which the courſe,to 

the port of Navidad was laid down, with an 
injunction not to open them, unleſs they 
ſhould happen to be diſperſed by the winds, 
or any other accident, leſt any perſon ſhould 
become more accurately acquainted with | 
the paſſage without n-ceſlity, or that it ſhould 
be communicated to the Portugueſe. On the 


14th of October, the e for ſailing was 
| | hore, 
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bove out, and having reached the iſle of 


Ferro, he ſteered W. S. W. He ran in this 


direction about 800 leagues with a fair wind 
but on the 2d of November he ordered the 
fails to be furled, as he was perſuaded they 
were near land, in conſequence of the change 
of the, winds, and the appearance of the 
atmoſphere, 


| XXXII. In reality, on the following 
morning, at break of day, they diſcovered 
an iſland, which he called Dominica, as it 
was N (Domingo. The fleet ap- 
proached, ſome other iſlands were diſco- 
vered, ſtored with rank graſs, and trees 
full of leaves, with an immenſe number of 
parrots flying through the air, and hopping 


on the branches. Columbus failed round a 
' conſiderable part of the iſland in order to 


ind a convenient harbour, of which he began 
to deſpair, till one of the veſſels ſent for that 
purpoſe, found one, and on the following 
day joined the fleet again, which had already 
caſt anchor at the ſecond iſland, a little 
more diſtant to the north. The Admiral 
landed on chis iſland,” accompanied with a 

number 
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number of his men, and called it Mariga. 
lante, after the name of the main ſhip, and 
took formal poſſeſſion of that Archipelagus 
for the crown of Caſtile. The abundance 
and variety of unknown plants, ths trees in 
full bloom at ſuch a ſeaſon, and the diverſity 
of wild fruits, which it produced, excited 
much admiration, eſpecially the aromatic 
Jaurel*, the fruit of which, in taſte and 
ſmell, reſembles that of nutmeg, cinnamon 
and cloves together, though at that time 
the fragrancy of the leaves 1. was per- 
ceptible. 


XXXIII. After they had ſailed along the 
northern coaſt of this iſland, another ſtill 
greater was obſerved to the north-weſt; they 
ſteered to the extremity of the ſouth fide of 
it, which was terminated by a very high 
mountain, from the top which ſeveral 
ſtreams ran 1 down precipiztely. It was the 


* Colombur means the n formerly found 
in abundance in the M gſt-India iſles, but at preſent it 
is only found on the larger ones, and even there its 
ſcarce. Mr. Brian. Edwards has deſcribed it with the 
ſame rapture with which the Spaniards beheld it. T. N, 


famous 
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famous Volcano of Guadaloupe, for this name 
was then impoſed on it, after the convent 
of that name in Eftramadura. The fleet 
ſteered along the coaſt upwards of two miles, 
in the  fucceſſive: view of Indian cottages, 
the inhabitants of which fled in the utmoſt 
conſternation at - the fight of the ſhips. 
When they had caſt. anchor, a number of 
the crews went on fhore to take a nearer 
page: of the iſland. ,They found many of 
the villages compoſed of. from | twenty 
to thirty cottages, formed of the trunks 
of trees, poles, branches and leaves, in the 
form of tents, diſpoſed in a circular thape, 
with an open area, interſected by covered 
walks. Their utenſils and veſſels evinced 
ſome progreſs in the arts of artificial in- 
duſtry. The chues and nets of cotton, the 
ſwinging beds, or hammocks, the bows and 
arrows with ſharp pointed bones, the gourd 
bottles, and earthen veſſels, were the moſt 
elaborate production of the Haytitet. A 
higher degree of art was exhibited in the 
ſtructure of their houſes and ſhaded walks, 
a kind of looms in which they wove carpets, 
and two wooden ſtatues, with ſerpents tole- 
rably 
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rably well engraved, writhing round thei? 
feet, A greater quantity of eſculencies, 
among others tame geeſe very like ours, 
and parrots of every kind, eſpecially the 
beautiful Guacamayas, to that moment un- 
known. They alſo found here, for the firſt 
time, the ſweet and fragrant Anona, or pine- 
apple *, one of the moſt delicious fruits of 
the Indies; but the moſt remarkable thing of 
all the examiners found, was a plate of iron, 
and the croſs timber of the poop of an 
European ſhip. Fernando Columbus con- 
jectured that a ſtone, which in weight 
and colour reſembled iron, and of which 
ſome are found in thoſe iſlands, might 
have been miſtaken for iron ore. As to 
the croſs timber, they W have been 


* Several Nit India fruits were add under 
this name, which are all remarkable for a pleaſing acid 
_ taſte, and refreſhing quality. Annona muricata is the 
largeſt, ſometimes a foot and more in length,” with a 
ſnow- white pulp. The Annana ſguameſa is enveloped 
in ſcales, and in ſhape reſembles a pine nut, and has a 
very white pulp, which, from its exceſſive ſweetneſs, 
produces a nauſea. Aunonaà reticulata, or cuſtard-apple, 
is ſhaped like a heart, of a dark green colour. T. N. 
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miſled by the find error. It v was alſo poſ- 
ible that both might have been caſt; on that, 
ſhore from the colony of Navidad. Perhaps 
ſome of the fragments of the main thip, 
which had been loſt in the firſt voyage, or 
the wreck of ſome other veſſel in the weſtern 
ſeas, frequented by the Spaniardi or Portu- 
gueſe, might have been wafted to Guadaloupe. 
In Columbus's firſt voyage a+ piece. of the 
maſt of a veſſel was ſeen one hundred and 
fifty leagues weſt ward of the iſland of Ferro. 
The winds and tides, which had been able 
to drift theſe pieces ſo far, could drive en 

and others to the Antilles, + 
XXXIV.. But the d aftoniſhing and' 
revolting fight of all was, to behold in the 
liſt of edibles the heads and limbs of. human 
beings recently ſlaughtered, which they boiled 
with the fleſh of animals, gnawed off the 
bones very neatly, preſerved them with care, 
and coyverted | the ſkulls into drinking 
cups. | From this circumſtance, it was con- 
jectured that Guada/oupe was one of the 
iſlands inhabited by the cruel and ſanguinary 
Caribe, Their exeaſive * filled them 
with 
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with diſtruſt and fear of the Spaniards; at 
whoſe approach they fled: They watched 
our men at a diſtance; as they rowed in 
boats to the ſhore; as foon as they ſaw them 
land, they ran in confuſion to the mountains; 
ſome women, however, came near, of their 
own accord, and ſought, as it were, the 
protection of the fleet. Columbus preſented 
them with little bells aud glafs beads, and 
cauſed them to be put on ſhore. again, in 
hopes, that it would be the meatis of alluring 
the men, through the repreſentatioti of this 
little intercourſe, and the fight of the toys; 
but he was diſappointed in this expectation. 
The women returned ſoon after, ſtript of all 
their gew-gaws, and anxiouſly entreatęd our 
people, by figns, to be permitted toac 
them. Several others, with ſome boys, had 
recourſe to the Spaniards who were gone to 
examine the ifland. It was collected from the 
geſtures and explanations of the Iadias inter- 
preters, that the Caribs ruled over Many of 
the circumjacent iſlands, that they cruiſed 
about in large canoes, harraſſed the more 
peaccable inhabitants, made - priſoners of 
them, eat the men and flept with the 

| women; 


MY 
women; that they uſed to emaſculate the 
boys; ſprung ' from the captive women, as 
well as thoſe they ſeized, and, after they 
had grown luſty and fat, deyoured them at 
their feaſts®; and in reality evirated children 
were found. The exterior of theſe barba- 
tians, anſwered very exactly to the barbarity 
of their morals, and their cuſtoms. Some 
of them who were brouglit on board excited 
the utmoſt diſguſt and averſion: Even in 
that ſituation though ſecure from danger, 
the very ſight of them appalled: the other 
Indians; from whom they differed; not only 
in theit fullen and angry looks and air, but 
alſo in the cuſtom common to men and 
women of wearing two very tight bands of 
cotton on each leg, one above, and the other 
below the calf. This ornament, which was 
then. thought- to be peculiar to the Carribs, 
was afterwards found to obtain among the 
more | pacific inhabitants of Jamaica, and 
other iſlands, ed e among many-1 na- 
317 bun 

„Mengede es fo long doubtgd, has 

been confirmed by ſome modern travellers. Ten of 


Captain Furnedux s men, a boat 5 ere w, ſywere mi 
ud ae © by the WA Zealatidtri. cuil i Varage, =P. N. 
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tions on the continent, as well on their are 
as their legs, in different modes, en. 


XXXv. 1 ſhall paſs over Ws, remarks, 
which were made on natural objects, with 
little ktiowledge, and ſtill lets accuracy. la 
a little diſtrict on this iſland, watered with 


many rivers, a rich fertile ſoil appeared with 


thick woods, in which Dice Margie, one 
of the captains of the ffips, and {ix or 
feven of his crew, loſt their way, and after 
reached the coaſt by chance, which led them 
at laſt, after four days abſence, and quite 
worn out with fatigue, to the landing place. 


Parties of the ere were ſent in queſt of 


them, into ſeveral quarters. The lasgelt of 
theſe bodies conſiſted of forty! men under 
the command of Captain Alonſb di Ojada, 
the nature of the fland- A thquſand con- 
fuſed ideas aroſe in gonſequence.of this haſty 


examination. Among a thouſand plants, 


which they had never feen beſore, ſotne of 
them exhaled the richeſt” Sdoufs, of 57 tickled 


the wag, ien ate, e pag, in 
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flueneed by che enthuftafm of / Colantis, 
flattered thettiſclves with the hopes of havinig 
found ſpices, aromatics and perfumes. The 


Admiral had the unexpected pleafiire of re. 


ceiving better information relative to the 
colony of Nabidali ſome of the fetnales, 
reſcued from the bonds of ſlavery, were 
natives of the iſle of Boriguen. which had 
been diſcovered in the firſt voyage, at ſetting 
out from the gulph of Samana. They gave 
an account of the ſituation of their own, 
and other iſlands; which lay near Eypanbln. 
Their fatemgnts exactly agreed with the 
donjectures whith' the Admiral had formed, 
and according to which he had directed his 
umme _ een a" {A 
1 A i? 
XXXVI Coluinbs weighed drithiar” oh 
the 10th of November, and fililed along the 
weſtern coaft of Guadaloupe. TV there 
weſt he difcovered the iſlands of Monſerrat, | 
Santa | Maria ia Noruma, Santa Maria la 
Anciqua, St. Martin, with ſotne others, at 
a little diftatice, to which it feenis be 
ko natries. Hoe took another cdurſe oh 
St, Martins, which he founded, on account 
Y 2 | 
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of the winds, and arrived at the iſland which 
we now call Santa Crux. The aſpect of 
that iſland, and the appearance of a nu- 
merous population, invited him to ſend a 
boat with thirty men, on ſhore, The inha- 
bitants fled at the light with the utmoſt 
fright, except a few women, from about 
four to ſix, who remained, without any 
apparent fear, and ſeemed to implore aſſiſt 
ance. When our men returned with theſe 
miſerable creatures, Who it ſeems had fallen 
into the blood) hands of the Caribi, as 

priſoners, they deſcried a ganoe, with four 
men and two women, immovably fixed at 
ſome diſtance from our ſhips. The Indians 
in it ſeemed deeply engaged in conſidering 
the ſtrange appearance of the ſquadron. 
But * they ſaw our boat unawares along 
fide. them, they. endeayoured to eſcape. 
Seeing themſelves purſued, however, they 
returned, took up their bows, and winged 
their arrows with ſuch an aſtoniſhing, Ve- 
Jocity, that notwithſtanding the, Spaniards 
covered themſelves with, their, er yet 


they did Not. eſcape ſore ſhafts, a SEE 1 


would have e till wers, had they net 
8 7 
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ſpeedily overſet the danoe. "The bold Þidians,” 
even in the water, menaced with their hows, 
They gained a ſhallow, and undauntedly 
continued to defend their liberty. Obliged 
at length to yield to ſuperior force, they 
were brought aboard the main ſhip. The 
appearance of theſe ſhocking ſavages was 
diſguſting and'terrific; hideous features, eyes 
blackened round with ſoot, hair cut acroſs, in 
wild diſorder; the women, as well as the 
men, thought themſelves worthy of the 
name of Carib, which in their language 
fignifies' Bold and | Courageous; at leaſt one 
of the captive women deſerved it, as ſhe 
diſcharged arrows with fuch force and ſwift- 
neſs, as to pierce a ſhield. She alſo wounded 
one of our men ſo dangerouſly, that he died 

a few days after. On this occaſion, as 
Þ ietro Martir relates, it was obſerved that 
the fatal dart had been dipt in the juice of a 
poiſonous herb, a practice common to many 
varbaroug nations, | il 


XVXVI. The Admiral now PETER h 
further, and diſcoyered a cluſter. of little 
(eh lying near each other, He cauſed them 

Y 3 ; ta 
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ta be examined, and there wore fifty of them 
numbered, ex paſſant, very different from 
each other in ſize and aſpect. The greateſt 
of them received the name of St. Urſula, 
and the reſt the Elevey Thouſand Egle 
The flat and verdant ones, as well as thoſe 
dry and rocky, intermixed with batren 
hills, of various colours, raiſed. ideas of 
their utility, the former of a fertile foil, 
and the latter of metals and precious 
ſtones, The cloſer examination of their 
contents was, however, poſtponed. till 
another opportunity, as Columbus intended 
for the preſent to haſten as faſt as poſtible 
to the relief of the Spaniards, whom he had 
left at Navidad, and did not think it eligible - 
to venture himſelf, and to tarry with the 
fleet in narrow ſeas, The great iſlagd of 
W d appeared ta the vel 


* Theſe are op peat} Foals (hula FIVE 
ward of Parto-rica, to which thoſe- af &. Thomas, 
Tortola, and St. Bartholomew belong, Hitherto it was 
helieved that the Engliſh navigators had even them ibis 
name in honour of Queen Elizabeti . , We Sn 
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the native country of almoſt all the priſoners, 
reſcued from the hands of the Caribs; the 
Admiral gave it the name of S. Juan Bap- 
ia. He ſteered along the fouthern coaft 
of it, which extended about forty leagues, 
and caſt anchor on the weft fids, in a bay 
that teemed with fiſh. During the two days 
the fleet remained in this bay, no perſon 
appeared. On the ſhore they obſerved a 
group of twelve pretty regular built houſes, 
in the form of a circle, befides another houſe, | 
which was diſtinguiſhed for its art and tre. 
There was a ſpacious walk from the ſea 
ſhore tq this little hamlet, formed of 'thady - 
trees, interwaye at the top like an atbour, 
lined with eſpalliers and reeds, wound round 
with beautiful plants and Grubs, aſcending 
in ſerpentine wreathes. A balcony was 
raiſed at the end of this delightfyl avenue, 
large enough to contain ten or twelve per- 
ſons. In all probability it was the ſummer- 
bouſe of a perſon of diſtinction. The I 
dian interpreters drew very flattering pie- 
ture of the fertility, population, and ' high 
cultivation. ef the ifland; they alſo repre- 
ſented the inhabitants to be e @ pacifie 
Ws: diſpo· 
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diſpoſition, under the government of a king, 
content with their paternal ſoil, which they 
never left for the purpoſe of diſturbing and 
harraſſing their neighbours,. At the ſame 
time they were expert archers, trained to 
the bow, fpm t the inceſſant invaſions of the 
Caribs, to whom they bore an inveterate 
hatred, ſo that as often as they ſeized any 
done of them, they cut him to pieces, and 
devoured him, through mere revenge, as 
otherwiſe they deteſted the cuſtom of eating 
human fleſn. At the end of two days, on 

the 22d, at day break, the fleet. get under 
fail, and before the night fell in, they ſau 
Eſpanola, on the fide of the bay, of Samana; 
they had a ſafe paſſage to the harbour of Mante 


Cri, won Ber anchared on Gon 25th 
| xXxXxVIII. ts: "IE men: on ow. 
as he was anxious to know, whether a con- 
venient ſituation might be found, for the 
eſtabliſhment. of a+\colony. near the river del 
Oro. They had pot gone far on a marſhy 
ground, When they day. two dead bodies, 
one with a knat round his neck, his arms 


Krechel acroſs, and fied to a poſt. 2 
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next day, at a farther diſtance, they diſcos - 
yered two more in the ſame breathleſs ſtate, 
one of which was diſtinguiſhed by. a ſtrong 
beard, which was a certain ſign that he was 
a Spaniard, as all the Indians were beardleſs. 
| Theſe circumſtances raiſed very alarming 
ſuſpicions, which ſubſided a little, however, 
when the natives came to our men, in a 
peaceful and confident manner. On the 
27th, thę fleet arrived pretty late at Cape 
Santo; ſome guns were fired, but no anſwer 
was returned from the fort. About mid- 
night ſame meſſengers arrived in a canoe 
from Guacanagari, with a preſent of -two 
golden maſks for the Admiral; when, they 
were queſtioned relative to the Spaniſi colo- 
mlt, they jntimated that they had quarrelled 
with, each other, ſeized on women, ſepa- 
rated, and that ſome of them were dead, It 
Was ſuppoſed that all the thirty-nine had paid 
the debt of nature, which was found to be 
really thg caſe, Cotumbus did not entertain 
the leaſt doubt of this melancholy event, 
when he ſaw the little fort which he had 
aſſiſted in erectiug, burnt to the foundation, 
all the 2 Apfroyeds and the frag- 
ments 
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ments of - cheſts and garments ſcattered over 
the field, and eleven dead bodies, in their 
cloaths, ſtretched at a little diſtance from 
each other. All the cannon, with the muf- 
quetry, were diſcharged at 'once, in hopes 
that the ſound might reach the ear of one 
or more, who had fled, perhaps, for fafety 
to the buſhes, but in vain, not one ap- 
proached the harbour. The next ſtep was 
to make large canals, at the expence of 
much labour, in order to draw the water 
from around the faſtneſs, in hopes that ſome 
gold might have been concealed in it, but 
they were equally diſappointed in this. The 
whale looked like a field plundered by an 
enemy, nothing of any value was to be 
ſeen; the entire diſtrièt was deſerted by ity 
inhabitants, ſome of whom were only ob- 
ſerved here and there, ee and ys * 


wait as it were. ef 


XXXIX. The RO were e 
with friendſhip, preſents were given to them, 
and bells and other trifles thrown to thoſe 
who ventured to approach, ſo that by theſe 


means a number of them loſt all fenſe of 
ear 
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fear, and diſttuſt. They unanimouſly de- 
clared the outrageous conduct of aur colo · 
niſts with reſpect ta the women, their inſa- 
tiable thirft for gold, and the conteſts and 
diſputes, which oſten ended in blows: In 
one of theſe quarrels the, death of à certain 
man, called James, happened. Some af 
them had fled into the intrrior of the 
country. and others fought the villages. - 
Arana, Who bad remained in the | fortreſs 
with a few men, moſtly fick, had been 
adulte unawares by Caonabo, a powerful 
Caxigue of the province of Cibao, with an 
innumerable body of people, ho had ſet 
the fortreſs and the dwellings of the Chriſ- 
tians on fire, \Guatanagart they ſaid could 
not prevent it, notwithſtanding be haſtened. 
according to their account, with a number 
of his people to the aſſiſtance, of the Sa- 
wards, but was defeated in his way. In fact 
the reſidence of the Guacazegari was found 
to be burned to aſhes, and a number of his 
vaſſals wounded, . The Spaniards could npt 
draw any more particular accaunts- out of 
them, and it evidently. appeared that the 
Cattered Spaniards fell a {acrifice to their 

been 
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hcentiouſneſs and unwarrantable behaviour. 
It was underſtood that thoſe who had fled 
into the interior of the country had ſhared 
the ſame fate, as anxious probably to dif. 
cover the gold mines of Cibao, they had 
encroached on the dominions of the Cazique 
Caonabo, and provoked the reſentment of 
him and his ſubjects. It alſo appeared pro- 
bable, that the attack on the fort of Navidad, 
had been acceded to by the Cazique of the 
province, which lay immediately weſt of 
the dominions of Guacanagari, called Ma- 
rient or Marien. Such was the unanimous 
ſtatement of the generality of the Indians, 
The want of an interpreter rendered it im- 
poſſible to arrive at a ſatisfactory detail of 
the whole, for the natives underſtood but a 
few words of the Spaniſh language, and our 
people had left the Haytites behind them in 
Spain, who had rendered them ſuch eſſential 
ſervice as druggermen in their firſt voyage. 
Doctor Chance ſtates that the Admiral had 
only brought out ſeven Indians with him 
from Seville, five of whom had died in the 
paſſage, and that he had put one of the 
ſurvivors on ſhore at Samana, the firſt bay 
| A =: that 
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that he reached near E/panola; after he had 
dreſſed him out and preſented him with ſome \ 
toys, and admoniſhed him to tell his country- 
men what wonderful things he had ſeen in 
Spain, and to perſuade them to love, and 
render every ſervice in, their power to the 
Chriſtians. The. only Indian that remained 
in the flect was a Lucayan, who, it is true, 
underſtood ſomething of the language of the 


Haytites, but not ſufficiently to Ae their 
diſcourſ: tally. 4-1 Ae} 


XL. The Addäiral deemed this diſtrict to 
de diſaſtrous, and intended to ſeek out for a 
better harbour; for this purpoſe, the coaſt 
was examined on both ſides. Captain Mel. 
chor Maldauado was diſpatched with his 
 caraval to the eaſt ſide. He had ſcarce 
advanced three leagues, when he received a 
meſſage from Guacanagara, Who requeſted 
him to come on ſhore, and viſit him at a 
contiguous place, - He found him in his 
\winging-bed, apparently ſick, ſurrounded 
by ſeven women in as many beds. . He con- 
fixed, the accounts, already communicated 


with 
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with fefpect to Caont be, agaitift whotn he 
faid he had fought without fucceſs, and in 
conſequence of which he had the misfortune 


to be wounded in the thigh,” Which he 


thewed wrapped up in a tottort” dandage. 
He preſented the Captain, and "the chief 
perſons who accompanied him, with ſeveral 
pieces of gold, and'' expreſſed an ànxlous 


defire of ſeeing the Admiral, whs," à8 fbon 


as he was informed of this wiſh, walted en 
him with a ſplendid retinue. Guacandguri, 
with tears in his eyes, lamented the fate of 
tlie Spuniards, and among the demonſtration 
of his friendſhip, pre ſented him with girdles 
of artificial worktnanMMip, a cap, embellithed 


with jewels, and three gourd bottles ted 
with grains of $6K;”tothe attolihr of: about 


four marks. All theſe manifeſtations did 


hot-rend to dittiniſh the opinion ernterteined 
of his -dopticity. Eis tying” a-bet, und his 


illneſs, were looked ona merely deceptive; 


awd in fact, when the ſutzeor of the fleet, 
in the prewuer of Doctor Chates, utifolded 
his leg, not the leaſt trate of u/ wobl 


brats w Was viſible; - The Antal pr dent) 
affected 
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affected to believe the whole, carried him 
aboard, and preſented him with various 
toys, and diſmiſſed him the ſame day, filled 
with aſtoniſhment, chiefly at the fight of the 
horſes. A number of Spaniards were of 
opinion that he ought to be arreſted as a 
priſoner, and they were ſtill more confirmed 
in this opinion, from an accident that hap- 
pened the following night. Several Indians 
came in canoes to carry on barter; amongtt 
others, a brother of Guacanagari s. This 
Prince ſpoke with ten of the women, reſ- 
cued from the Caribs, who ſoon after, during 
deſtinely, and ſwam aſhore. Boats were 
ſent aſter them, as ſoon as they were miſſed, 
but they had got ſo far a head, ſo that only 
four of them were retaken, juſt as they were 
going aſhore, which was only half a league 
from the anchorage. On the following 
morning the diftr;& and the village of the 
Cazique were deſerted, a cireumftance which, 
encreaſed the ſuſpicion conceived, and there 
were many Spaniards who inſiſted that he 
ſhould»be me I" mne pony 


XII. But 
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ti. But the Adinital rejected the evil 
ſuggeſtions of paffion; that eaſily renders any 
appearance of guilt a ſufficient proof of it. 
He was alſo apprehenſive that ſuch # preti- 
pitate mode of proceedirig would throw the 
whole ifland into ſuch a ferment, às to drive 
the inhabitants to arms; or at leaſt render 
them averſe to the reception of chriſtianity; 
and the authority of the Spaniſh government; 
if, he ſhovld arreſt one of their rulers: On 
the other hand; he withed to regain their 
confidence and favour, which he conceived 
would be uſeful i every reſpect, eſpecially 
in laying the foundation of a colony in tran- 
quillity. Accordingly he diſpatched Captain 
Maldanado, at the head of three hundred 
men, a ſecond time in ſeareh of the Cazigitey 
with directions at the ſame time to exumins 
the ſtate of the country, the nature of the 
foil, and the ſituation of the harbour towards 
the caſt,” For it was now time to land the 
men, cattle, proviſions, and other things. 
Maldanado traverſed the coaſt all the way to 
the [diſtrict of Yague, withont finding any 
place ſuited to the. plantation of acc 


as the ſoil was low and —_— and deſtitute 
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bf ſtones and other materials requiſite” ici 
building, though there was no want of good 
water and ſafe harbours. Among the latter 
his attention was particularly. taken with 
that of Bayaha, which he ealled Puerto Real, 
(Port Royal) on account of its excellency. 
At a little diſtance from this haven they ſaw 
a cluſter of about thirty houſes, regularly 
built, ſtanding round one in the middle, 
which was loftier, and more ſpacious than 
the reſt. It was of a eircular form, thirty- 
two long paces in diameter. The ceiling was 
wainſcotted, and ornamented with party - 
coloured reeds interwove, and diſpoſed with 
atmirable art. As the Spaniards approached, 
an Indian of a grave aſpect, with a hundred 
warriors drawn up in battle array, ſtood 
ready to defend it, but after a ſignal of peace 
had been giyen, they relinquiſhed their me- - 
nacing poſtures, and appeared ready to enter 
into a negociation, by which the Spaniards 
learned this Indian Chief was the Cazigue 
of that diſtrict, and not Gaacanagari, who it 
ſeems, according to. them, had retired into 
the mountains in this quarter. 
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XIII. Captain Ma/danado returned with 
this intelligence to the fleet, which failed 
of! the-7th of December from | Navidud to 
Monte Chriſti. The Admiral, in 'coufequence 
of the information he had received, reſolved 
to ſteer towards the eaft, with an intention 
of eſtabliſhing a colony lower down, at the 
hatbour of Plata. Within five leagues of 
this port he came to the harbour of Gracia, 
or Martin Alonſo, where he- was detamed 
for ſome time by contrary winds, wich 
rendered his navigation to the deſtined point 
very difficult and troubleſome. - This diſtrict 
did not anſwer his expectation, as the river 
was ſhallow; he therefore fteered three 
leagues back, where he found a deeper one, 
which fell, into the ſea, at the weſtem 
fide of a tongue of land, where it formed 
a very ſpacious port, but expeſed to the 
north-weft winds. The whole fleet dame 
to anchor in this haven, and began to un- 
ladè in the latter end of December,” This 
place was found extrenrely well calvulated 
for the eſtabliſhment of a colony, a fine 
champaign country, wih a village within 

gy 
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gun- ot of the.rixer;, A quantify of ſtanq⸗ 
were found; With convenient ſituations, far 
aqueduGs' to. divert, the Water ft. pleaſyre. 
The back was guarded wick wapenetrable 
woods; 1 duch raiſed its head below: the 
battour, - which: might be eafily,;crowngd 
with a fortreſs fiche Surrounding fra fur 
with fiſhy, the foil. was. fertile, and & little 
higher up a beantifyl extenſivg plain reaghgd 
itle]f along the banks of the riygr, and 45- 
cording to the ſtatement; of the. Indian, this 
verdant mead reached. to Cibeo; . Colpmhys 
laid the foundation gf à town. in this place, 
in the name of the moſt Hay Trinity 
which was his own expreſſion, which in 
honour of the Catholic. Queen was called 
 Tfabella: Judges and Magiſtrates were ap- 
pointed. Pedro Fernandes Coronel was made 
Chief Juſtice, and Antonio de- Torres, brother 
of the Prince Don Juan s wet · nurſe, was 
inveſted with the command of the fort. On 
the 6th of January, 1494, which was the 
feſtival of the Epiphany, in a chapel 
already erected, a folemn maſs was cele- 
Tong by thirteen prieſts; The public build- 

22 ings 
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ings were carried on with tlie utmoſt raph- 
dity; they were compoſed of free · ſtone. 
The private houſes were formed” of wood, 
and covered with gtaſs or leaves, atid raiſed 
with the ſame activity. At the fame time 
ſeveral ſorts of ſeeds were ſown,” which ſhot 
up, as it were, ſpontaneouſly. - The neigh- 
bouring Indians, highly pleaſed, were filled 
with admiration, and diſplayed on every 
-occiſibn the higheſt feſpect for the Spa- 
niardi. They aſſiſted, ſerved, and obeyed 
them, and parted with their 'aliments and 
utenſils for any trifle our n owt to 
bated chem. 2 75 
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. Tux ſame. .z6al which inſpired the 
Admiral to lay the foundation of the colony, 
encouraged him tq find out and provide for 
every, poſſible means of raiſing it to a 
flourifhing and proſperous ſtate, _ His firſt 


to navigate round. the iſland, and to ſurvey 
its coaſts, and boundaries. Of the interior 
face of the cquntry, the qualities 'of the ſoi 

and natural productions of it, he endeavoure 

to inform himſelf hy queſtions, which he fre- 
quently put to the natives. He even learned 
to a degree of certainty that the famous pro- 
yince af Ciþao, and its rich gold mines, lay at 
the diſtance of two or three days march. Such 
pleaſing intelligence kindled t the moſt lively 
joy in the breaſts of gur Spaniards, but this 
joy was embittered by a ſudden Altem pef, 
which ſeized on — of them. A voyage 


of three months dec, living all the time 
Z 3 aftcr 
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care was to ſend out a carayel, with an order 
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after their arrival on ſalt proviſions, in part 
rancid, ſtale and corrupt food, the change 
of climate to which they were not accul- 
tomed, and the difference-of-air. and water, 
brought. on that kind of fever, which they 
called Ceci Ones. The diſeaſe, however 
not long ale "ther, 2 4 
| 40 8, and hot of a Very th align —— 
ſo that tliere was no want 2 laboaters do 
carry on their exeions, nor of boldiers to 
explore he ebintry. So eath a8 in che twnth 
of Janvaty, y, a mn of habitations being 
ready, they degatt to encbtmpelſs the bow 
5 5 atone wall, nit ths time two'expe- 
ditions were alle "prepared; fbr the ſeovery 
of the 1 milridh, unter the Wee 5 
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H. The n e bf: troops under Lach 
commander, amoynted 0 "fifteen bey 
marched to the f the and travelled! about 

Mg days. s. The 1000 firſt dayt 
they paſſed through an ' unintiabited diiſtrict, 
in a troublefome' cire uitous mater; after 
which they cx carne to a Hollow paſſe, Which 
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was very difficult to paß. Having at length 


reached a level ground, - they oroſſed the 
Vague, (Which flows weſtward through an 
extenſive plain, exceedingly fertile and pleas . 
fant) and continued their career, but were 
often interrupted through the:officieuſyeſs of 
the iſlanders, They found themſelwes at laſt 
in a high chain of mountains, which runs 
vince of Ciao, Which name ſigniſies Sony on 
account of the quantity of flint ſtene wit 
which it abounds ; a healthy county, devoid 
of any noxious humidity, or ſtagnant waters. 
Theſe mountains gave birth to ingumgrable = 
rivers, -great and ſmall, Which flowed in 
ſeveral directions through the pleaſunt tallies 
and fields, and. might. be aid in general to 
roll over golden ſand. with which theſe 
mountains abound. The idliaus collectad thoſe 
golden grains in the moſt artleſs manner, 
by making a dam with» their hands, taking 
out à handful of fand with their left, and 
picking out tho glittering ore with their 
right. Such was the mode in moſt of the 
places through which the Spaniards paſled, 


to whom the natives brought all the gold 
24 they. 
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. they could gather. When our two Captains 
returned with ſuch ſamples of what: they 
were ardently in in. purſuit, the -Coloniſts, 
Whoſe ſpirits were very much depreſſed, 
partly through ſickneſs, - and partly through 
the fatigue of labour, began to reſume 
a little hope and courage. For many of | 
them, particularly thoſe of the lower order, 
began to be very much diſheartened. bey 
had joined the expedition through the enthu⸗- 
ſiaſtic hopes of finding even the ſhores heaped 
with gold. But diſappointed and diſpirited 
by the accidents incident to ſuch under. 
takings, as if nothing was able to ſatisfy 
their ſordid expectations; they now began 
to diſtruſt the moſt flattering and favourable 
accounts. The Admiral, ſolicitous to raiſe . 
their ſpirits once more by the ſight of the 
gold mines, reſolved to go in perſon to 
C:bao, and to eſtabliſh a reſidenee for the 
Spaniards in that quarter, as ſoon as the 
walls of the town were finiſhed, and the 
ſick, who were in MIR C2 15 . 07440 
nen ae 5 | Ni 
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III. Antecedent to all things, . 
he thought it adviſable to diſpatch thirteen 
ſhips to Spain, in order to carry home 2 
report of the ſtate of the colony, and a liſt 
of the articles he wanted for the mainte- 
nance of it. He depicted the beauty and 
fertility of the country, beyond any other 
beneath the ſun, particularly the happy 
ſituation of it, peculiarly favourable to the 
growth of corn and wine; in this reſpect 
he had no heſitation: in ſaying, that it 
rivalled Sicily and Andaluſia, He deduced 


this opinion from the rapid vegetation 
of European ſeeds and plants, eſpecially 
wheat, vines, and ſugar- cane, which ſprung 


up in the: fulleſt luxuriancy. He was per- 
ſuaded that ſpices and aromatics would be 
found in abundance, becauſe independent 
of ſeveral ſorts of peper, he diſcovered the 
aromatic laurel, the ſecond bark of which 
he fancied to be the real cinnamon. He 
expreſſed the moſt lively ſatisfaction, when 
he touched on the rich gold mines, in which 
he hoped to find, in the courſe of a ſhort 
time, idcalculable treaſures. At the ſame 
time my Boil, Sebafian de Olano, and ſome 
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others, wrote on the ſame flattering ſubjects, 
and their accounts were confirmed by ſome 
reſpectable perſons, particularly Juan Aguads, 
Maldanado . Gorvalan, who returned with 
Torres, commander of the home ward - bound 
fleet. Columbus ſent by * this ſquadron 
the gold he had received in CMα and 
what he had gained in, barter with the 
Haytites, with ſpecimens of fruits and 
other rare things, and alſo- ſome Carib. 
bean men, women, and children, fl that / they 
might be inſtructed in Spa, and afterwards 
employed as interpreters, The inhabitants 
of all the iſlands hitherto diſcovered; ſeemed 
to underſtand - each other, though it was 
obſerved that there was à conſiderable diver- 
ſity of dialect, not only: amnongſt the diffe- 
rent iflanders, but even in the. ſeveral pro- 
vinces, and' little diſtritts of Eſpanola; The 
Caribs, ho uſed to traverſe all theſe lands, 
appeared to him to be the beſt acquainted 
with thoſe different modifications of ſpeech, 
and poculiarly calculated to be inſtructed. 
Accordingly: the Admiral intended to empby 
a number of them as interpreters and in- 
ſtruments, for diſſeminating, by degrees, in- 


ſtruction and religion over the diſcovered 
| terri- 


10% 
territories; "perſuaded that the dbetrines and 
converſation of Chriſtixus wN euſily wean 


them from their corrupt inclinations and 


bad morals. Andb ay a punifimacnt for their 


inhuman cuſtoms, ke thought proper to 
employ them as ſuves in the ſerviee of the 
colony 5/48 meaſure of great importance, 
calculated in part to gain the affection of 
the leſs rude Didi, and partly to ſave the 
crown a confiderable expence, which in the 
boginining it would be neceſſary to lay out 
in the ſupply - of victuals, iron tools, gar- 


ments, ybung plants, beaſts of burthen, all 
kind of battle, and domeſtic animals.” This 


drain ws te ds conſtantly fupplied, till theit 
ſpeciey (of Which none exiſted on the new 
diſcovered lands) were fuffivient to keep 
vp a competem ſtock. All theſe articles 
could be ſupplied by the European Mer- 
chants, on cheir own account aud riſk, in 
order to exchange them for Caribbean ſlaves, 
whom the inhabitants of Habella would 
bring to the harbour, luſty doeile ſlaves, 
who would tutu out to be of more uſe, per- 
haps, than thoſe to be brought from Africa. 
Duties could allo be impoſed on wares ſent 
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to Spain, which would ſwell 1 of 
oy Mk dene tn ten 
403 iii red 
W. 2 Weh che King and his 
1 appreciated the advice of the Ad- 
miral, and much, ag they were convingedof the 
utility of his plan, yet their compaſſionate 
feelings induced them to ſuſpend the per- 
formance of that project; and they adviſed 
Columbus rather to endeavour - to bring over 
the Caribs, as well as the other iſlandem, 
to Chriſtianity, by mild perſuaſion and gentle 
means. But the Admiral, who did mot duly 
reflect on the turpitude of / @ traſſig in human 
fleſh, generally introduced to the: diſgrace of , 
human kind, only looked to the advan- 
rages of the crown, and. the ſucceſsiul 
progreſs of his undertakings, Hes knew 
that the equipment of the ſeventean (ſhips 
had exhauſted almoſt all the-reſauzges of: the 
mother country, and ſcarce any means Were 
left to afliſt him in What he ſtoad in need 
of. The colony conſiſted of about a thou: 
ſand men, whoſe exiſtenge entirely depended 
on Spain. The medicines and alimente 
Feen St out had been gonſumed in conſe- 


quence 
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quence af the ſickneſs with which they had | 

been viſited. ' A large quantity of the wine 

had leaked through the tons in the courſe = 

of the voyage, fo that little was left. Since 

the ſalt meat became unfit'to eat, there was 

alſo a great ſcarcity of that article. Other 

food daily decreaſed ; a number of men that 
were to be equipped wanted arms. There 
were only twenty-four horſes, though a con- 
ſiderable number in addition were required, 

as the chief ſtrength and ſuperiority of the 
Spaniards depended on their cavalry, becauſe 

of the terror which the fight of them ſpread 

among the ignorant Indians. | © Columbus 

repreſented the neceſſity of a ſpeedy: ſupply 

of this race, and ſeveral other things, 

but he chiefly ſolicited an immediate ſtore 

of corn and grain, meat, wine, and medicine 

for the ſickx. At the ſame time he recom- 

mended ſeveral of his principal companions, 

but, at the ſame time, made loud complaints 

of others, on account of 'thany wn EY 

and iron apart 1 a M 0 
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| V. When the des- f fil bn the ad-of. 
r he forwarded: all the labours re- 
| quiſite 
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huiſite to complete the efetion of the towny 
in order that he might have the; pleature of 
ſeeing it finiſhed befbre he ſet out! eb his 
intended expedition to Cao. This hows 
ever, contrary to his enpestation. Way 16- 
tarded, in conſequence of à fit af ſickueis 
that befel him, and partly-throygly A tiny 
that was excited duripg his Wael by.s party 
of malcontents, at the inſtigation-of Bernal 
Dias de Piſa, the head accountante They 
preferred, without loſs of time, # fon 
charge of  grievanees--agaipſt. the Admirgl, 
. 2 plot to ſet out for Hui with 
fi ps, Which the, Admiral had kept in 
the harbour. Columbus ſoan recous rei from 
his ness, and whey, he had diſcovered the 
nefarious intrigue, he arxeſted Dias de Pye, 
the tingleader, in order io fepdhimy: with 
_ 4 proces | exhibited: againſt bim, 40 Cofter, 
and puniſhed the ghiaf | adcomplices,.:- By 
ſuch a rigbrous execution of :the daws, and 
by the orders he gave 40: romove all the 
furniture and ammunition sont af /#he ſhips 
to the main one, under the care of perſons 
on hefe fidelity be co depend, he vipped 
L 1 * 
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ſparks, of future miſchief. As- ſoon as. he 
bad eſtabliſhed. 2 ſalutary government in the 
town, he {et out on the 12th of March for 
the gold mines, with the greateſt part of 
| ke to the amount of about four hun- 

dred, with the . and a e 
Indian. aud >a | * 


VI. About Gur ae PW his 1 
he had to encounter the very difficult paſ- 
ſage through the mountains, which had 
impeded thoſe that made the firſt expedi- 
tion; he called it Puerto de los Hidalgos, (the 
paſs of the uoblemen) becante ſome of that 
claſs led the way through it. When they 
had gained the top, they were rewarded, wit 
an extenſive proſpe& of the renowned plain 
which extended on both fides to a cohſſ- 
dcrable length; for it began at the bay of 
Samana, and ran to ' Monte Chriſti, betww hrt 
two chains off mountains; from whence it 
lay parallel with Cape Francois. The breadth 
is various, from two, three, to five miles. 
It is watered by a vaſt number of rivulets, 
m various diſtanoes from cacłr other, which 
by degrees unite and form ſeveral conſiderable 
nvers, which fall into the ſea at the weſtern 


Fe. 
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and northern coaſt. The whole flat reſem⸗ 
bles a beautiful garden, interſected willi 
canals, formed by wiſe hands, for the fruc: 
tiſication and embelliſhment of it. The 


canals are bordered with walks in per- 


petual verdure, and. betwixt them an inf. 
nite variety of views and enchanting proſ- 
pects, groves, gardens full of green herbs, 
enamelled meads, buſhes and tilled fields 
were fprinkled round in the gayeſt confu- 
ſion. This pleaſant plain was honoured 
with the name of Vega- real, (the royal field) 
by the Admiral, who was enamoured with 
its pictureſque charms. The Spaniards had 
only five leagues to travel on the botder of 
this delightful vale, nevertheleſs they were 
two days in accompliſhing this little march, 
partly on account of the rivers,whieh-inter- 
rupted their route, and partly on account 
of the viſits which they paid to ſeveral 
places, Columbus intended do avail himſelf 
of theſe opportunities of impreſſing the 
Indians with an idea of the ſuperior power 
of the Europeans, in order to prepare their 


minds for a _—_ ſubmiſſion to 2 | 
| men. 
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men. For this purpoſe he cauſed his troops 
to march from T/abella in {quadrons, w ich 
fi ing colours, to. the ſound of trumpets, 
and in this military array they marched 
| through the villages. Moſt of the aſtoniſhed | 
inhabitants came flying to them, ready to 
offer all they poſſeſſed in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
manner, others fled in fear aud conſter- 
nation, and the reſt encloſed: themſelves . 


in their cottages, . and barricaded their on. 
with poles and reeds, 


VII. When the little army had reached 
the mountains, they marched very flowly, $ 
between hills and mountains, which en- 
creaſed in roughneſs and ſteepneſs i in pro- 
portion as they advanced. The ſurfage of 
the ground was generally bare, covered with 
blue ſtones, barren hills, that could ſcarcely 
cheriſh a little ſhort graſs, but the vallies 
and low grounds, with which the country 
abounded, were rich and fertile. The 
C:baes received the Spaniards, and their 
Cuamiguin, or gteat lord as they called him, 
with great affection. As ſoon as they were 
informed of their arrival, tiey expected them 

Aa witk 
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with great er came to meet chem, and 
preſented victuals, gold duſt, and gold graing 
of various ſrze. Thoſe that offered the latter, 
received glaſs beads, and other triflesinr int | 
with which they were ſo highly pleaſed, that 
they ran immediately to a rivulet, and returned 
with more gold; they gave two grains of gold, 
which weighed upwards of an ounce, for a 
bell,, on which they ſet an ineſtimable value, 
The Admiral had not ſeen any g gold grains 
of this ſize before, except one, which Gya- 
canagari had given him, and Which he ſent 
by Antoniq de Torres to the Spaniſh monarch. 
He was now informed by the Indians, that 
in the diſtance of half a day's journey, gold 
grains were often found of the weight 
of ſive and twenty pounds. | He received 
the ſame accounts by Juan FA Lujan, a 

' Knight of Madrid, whom he had diſpatched 
with ſome ſoldiers to examine. a part of 
the province, which, according to the ſtate· 
ment of the Indians, began at a little river 
called Cibu, two leagues ſouthward of the 
river Vaque, and ran on in a direct line, 
. ay to the 2 coaſt, and fill farther 


es 
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eſtimated to be larger than the kingdom of 
Portugal. A Cazique reigned over this 
territory of the name of Caonayo, very much 
dreaded; on account of his ſavage diſpoſition, 
and power. The Spanjards,. however, placed 
a very flight value on the ſtrength of the 
natives, as they were ſo ſtupid as to look on 
the Spaniards as deſcendants of heaven, and 
o indolent and inactive, that not with - 
ſtanding they had entire forgſts of cotton, 
they went naked, and neglected to provide 
any ſhelter againſt the. cold. Air af the 
mountains, or, the heat of the yallies, 
both of which were in extremes, according 
to the diſpoſition. of the ſeaſons, Columbus 
laid a plan to ſubjugate them, and ta 
avail himſelf of the rich productions of 
their clime, For independent. of their gold 
mines, he diſcovered ſpice plants, and args 
matics, different from thoſe already known, 
with a yein of copper, and traces of yellow: 
amber, an article of great value at the 
time, and much uſed,, In. order to put his 
plan into execution, he cauſed a ſolid ouſa 
of wood and clay to be exected at the river 
Janigue, on a little pleaſing eminence, about 

A eighteen 
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eighteen leagues from Jſabella. He gave it 
the name of Saint Thomas, and left fifty-ſlx 
men and ſome horſes there, under the com- 


mand of Pedro Margarit, and on the 29th 
of March returned to the town, 


+ VIII. He had ſcarce odd himſelf from 
the fatigues of his travel, when he was 
informed. by a meſſenger, that the Indians 
had withdrawn from the country he had juſt 
viſited, and that Caonabo evinced an inten- 
tion to ſurprige the fort. Though he did 
not pay much attention ta theſe communi- 
cations, as he knew the cowardice of the 
natives, and that the very fight of the horſe 
ſtruck them with ſuch terol, that they dare 
not approaph, yet he diſpatched ſixty men 
; with ammunition and proviſions, and ordered 
them to take their way through ſuch places 
where the rivers could be forded with eaſe, 
whick he knew from experience was the 
caſe, with reſpect to the Vague, and another 
river running ſouthwards, which he called del 
Oro, or the Gold River, on account of ſome 
grains of gold found in it. After he had 


f this party, he reſolved to leave in 
| the. 
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the town, > only the ſiek, and workmen 
indiſpenſably neceſſary, and to ſend the reſt 
about the iſland from the dominions of one 
Cazigue to another, in order jo ſpread the 
dread and terror of the power of the Spa- 
mards as wide as poſſible, to aecuſtom his 
men to the country, and the food which it | 
produced, and to lengthen out the con- 
ſumption of their own proviſions; a bold 
reſolution; but indiſpenſibly neceſſary, for 
the ſecurity and maintenance of the colo- 
niſts, who had already experienced the want 
of European nuttiment; It is true, they 
had as yet ſome wheat, wine, and biſcuit, 
but not ſufficient to laſt them for any time 
of theſe. each man's ration was weighed and 
meaſured, fo that they might be diſtributed 
in equal ſhares arhongſt all; without any 
diſtinction of rank or quality; for the pur- 


poſe of removing all murmurs and com plaints, 


on that ſcore: 


IX; This dimiuution was ſome what re- 
lieved by the extraordinary fertility of the 


ſoil; On the 3oth of March, which was 
Aa 3 + 4", eaſter.” 


T's 


ſented ſome ears of wheat, which had 
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eaſter day, one of the agriculturiſts Pres 


been ſown in the latter end of January. 
Herbs, pulſes, and greens ſprung up in 


three days, and were fit for the table in 


five and twenty. Of the common vines 


hieh' grew wild, ſome were tranſplanted 


and pruned, and already yielded palatable 
grapes. Even our own vines put forth 
leaves in ſeven days after they were planted, 
and were hung with unripe grapes twenty- 
five days after they: were committed to the 
earth. - The ſugar-cane fhot up in ſeven 
days. The -peas exceeded thoſe in ſize 


that were: ſown, and the cucumbers and 


melons taſted very: well. Thefe, indeed, 
were flattering ſpecimens of the mildneſs 
of a elime, and the fertility of a ſoil, where 
the graſs, herbs, - and - ſhrubs. flouriſhed 
in- wnfading-- verdure, and all the livelieſt 
hues, where the trees bore delicious fruit 
twice a year, in ſpring and autumn. But 
they were mere ſpecimens. For the 


erection of the town, the expedition to 
bac, ard the: continuance of the fever, 


left A ow hands“ only. to cultivate the 
5 . 
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ground. And it was on this account that 
the Spamards became uneaſy, dejected, and 
longed after their native country again, 
except a few who had firmneſs to teſiſt the 
effects of ſuch incidents. Their diſtreſs and 
dejection were augmented by the ſtrictneſs 
of the Admiral, who compelled them to 
work at the public buildings, to cut canals, 
erect mills, and to convey other things 
requiſite for the ſupport and maintenance of 
the eſtabliſnhment. There was none per- 
mitted to be idle, even the noblemen, who 
had no ſervants, often found themſelves 
reduced. to the neceſſity of grinding their 
ſcanty - portion of wheat themſelves with 
hand-mills. Sometimes the fick happened 
to want \attendance and nouriſhment, and 
he that committed a fault, was puniſhed by 
the diminution or deprivation of his uſual 
allowance. | Theſe gave riſe to a thouſand 
complaints and murmurs againſt the inexo- 
rable _ of the Admiral. 


X. Columbus, to prevent the __ which 
menaced, ſent almoſt all the ſoldiers, and 
other 'perſons that were in a good ſtate of 

_ health, 


— 
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health, and not fit for labour, in all about 
four hundred men, and ſixteen horſemen, on 
foraging parties; he appointed to the com- 
mand of the whole, Pedro Margarit, a noble 
Catalonian, and Knight of the order of $f, 
Jago, in whoſe prudence he could repoſe 
great confidence, and whom he looked on 
as peculiarly fitted for the diſcharge of ſo 
erdubus an undertaking. He ordered him 
to traverſe all the provinces, particularly 
C:bao, to note and examine all the nations, 
climes, and their productions, to form the 
troops always together, divided into three 
columns, to maintain the ſtricteſt diſcipline, 
in order to prevent all conteſts. betwixt the 
Spaniards and the Indians, and- eſpecially 
the complaints of the latter againſt the 
former. He enjoined him to treat the 
natives with kindneſs, according to tlie will 
of their Spaniſh Majeſties, to procure what 
victuals he thought neceſſary by barter only, 
and if they were not to be procured in that 
manner, to gain them 1n the leaſt offenſive 
way poſſible. He ordered Caonabo and his 
brother only to be ſeized by force or cun- 


nin 8, as accounts were every day received 
of 


* — 
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of the ferocity of the character of this 
Cazique. He alſo ordained that the noſe and 
| ears of thoſe ſhould be cut eff, who ſhould 

ſteal any- thing -of the King's property, as 
ſome had done, in the expedition to the gold 
mines. The army marched out on the 
gth of April, under the command of the 
gallant Captain Ojeda, who was to reſign 
it at Cibao to Margarit, whom he was to 
ſucceed as Commandant of St. Thomas. 
The'Admiral having releaſed himſelf from 
this care by that meaſure, devoted all his 
attention to the regulation and. concerns. of 
his ne y town, and in preparing himſelf for 
the diſcovery and conqueſt of the continent, 
leſt another, Chriſtian prince ſhould ſnatch 
that honour and prize out of his hand. He 
| thought this the more urgent, as their Cafti- * 
lian Majeſties laid their commands on him 
to make this object his chief care, from the 
ſuſpicions which they entertained of the 
underhand intentions of the court of Liſbon. 
Nor were the following incidents, which 
happened ſome days before, able to * his 
meaſures and Purſuits. 


i Some 
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XI. Some Indians reſident on the banks 
ef the Gold River, ſtole the garments 
of three Spaniards on their return from 
Cibub, under the artful pretext of carrying 
them actoſs the river; the Cazigue tock 
them, it is true, from the thieves, but refuſed 
to reſtore them to the owners, or to puniſh 
the criminals. Oyedo, fired with rage, cauſed 
the ears of an Hidian to be cut off, ſeized 
the Cazique, with his brother and couſin, 

and ſent them under an eſcort to the . town, 

A neighbouring g Cazique came to intercede for 

the — in hopes that in conſequence 
of the good offices he had rendered to our 
people, his requeſt would be granted. The 
Admiral treated him with great complaiſance, 
but remained inexorable to his interceſſion. 
He ordered the criminals to be conducted to 
the public place with their hands tied, where 
ſentence of death was pronounced on them 
by the common crier. The good Cazrqur, how- 
ever, began afreſh to ſolicit their pardon with 
tears; and promiles that in future they ſhould 
never commit ſuch a crime again; at laſt his 
entreaties prevailed, and they were pardoned, 
and reſtored to their liberty. In the mean 
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time one of the horſemen arrived from &. 
Thomas, and reported, that paſſing through. 
the village which belonged to the impriſoned 
Cazique, he ſaw five of the foot ſoldiers 
ſurrounded by the Indiant, and in imminent 
danger, but that he had relieved them by 
the means of his horſe and his lance, and 
put four hundred Indians to flight, ſome of 

whom he had wounded, The Admiral 
' imagined that by ſuch examples and warn- 
ings, the country might be tranquillized for 
the preſent, ſo that his continuation of the 
fegulations of the colony, and preparations 
for the expedition, went on without inter- 
ruption. He took particular care to ere& 
mills, as the want of them was very feverely 
felt by the inhabitants of 7/abella. - He com- 
mitted the government of the iſland to a 
council, and appointed his brother Dor 
Diego preſident of it, and father Fray Boll, 
Pedro Fernandez Coronel, Alonſo Sanchez de 
Caruajal, and Juan de Lujan, Counſellors, 
He left the two greateſt ſhips in the harbour, 
and ſet out on his voyage of diſcovery on 
the 24th of April, with the Nina, or * 
_— S. Juan and Caratra. 


XII. After | 
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XII. After he had failed along the 
northern coaſt of Eſpauola eaſtward to the 
cape of S/. Nicolas, he ſteered to Cuba, and 
began to fail along the ſouthern coaſts; when 
he had made about twenty leagues, he caſt 
anchor in a port, remarkable for its fafety, 
depth, and fpaciouſneſs, which he had juftly 
named Grande, (Great) a name which waz 
afterwards changed into that of Gantanamo. 
Two ſmall houſes ſtood on the ſhore, and a 
good ſtore of food was placed by the ſide of 
them, ſuch as Iguanas, the greateſt delicacy 
' amongſt the Indians, the Utias; in ſhape 
reſembling little rabbits, with a head like a 
mouſe, and ſome fiſn. Some Spaniards went 
on ſhore to take a flight view of the country. 
They diſcovered about ſeventy-/ iflanders, 
who, as it appeared, were buſy in preparing 
a feaſt. They ran off with fear at the fight 
of the ſhips. They were, however, pre- 
vailed upon to approach by the means of 
Diego Colon, a Lucayan lad, whoſe native 
language was underſtood in thoſe parts. The 
Admiral preſented. them with ſome toys, 
for which they offered ſome victuals in 


return. They entertained the ſame idea of - 
'- _ celets 


l. 

celeſtial deſcent of the Spaniards, with their 
northern neighbours on the firſt voyage. The 
rumour of their heaven-born viſitants ſpread 
amazing faſt. When the veſſels ſailed weſt- 
ward on the firſt and ſecond of May, the 
Indians came in crowds, in their canoes, 
and offered cazabe, fruits, fiſh, and gourd 
bottles filled with water. The ſhore was 
alſo thronged with men, women, and chil- . 
dren, who invited the Spanzards to land, and 
come to their houſes, where they offered 5 
them all that they poſſeſſed. They were 
repaid with glaſs beads, bells, and little 
drums, which they received as divine pre- 
ſents, The uſual enquiry after gold was 
made, which was anfivered 1 5 pointing to 
the ſouth. 3 F 


XIII. As the Admiral was ſteering i in that 
Ace after a courſe of twenty-five 
leagues, he diſcovered Jamaica, an iſland fo 
populous, pleaſant, and beautiful, that he 
preferred it to all thoſe he had hitherto 


diſcovered. He called the diſtrict where he | 


landed. in the middle of the northern coaſt, 
S. inta ads ia, gs he believed that its en- 


chanting - 
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chanting charms were only to be compared 
to the abode of the bleſt. This harbour 
was afterwards called Santa Auna. Several 
boats which were ſent weſtwards to ſeek 
after other ports, that might be more com- 
modious for careening the Ma, found 5. 
harbour, after they had rowed four leagues, 


which anſwered that purpoſe. | The fleet 


ſailed into it, and remained in it for three 
days. They, gave it the name of Puerto bueno, 
2 name retained to this day by a .neigh- 
bouring river. Here, as well as in Santa 
G they were met by an immenſe 
number of canoes; the iſlanders that were 
in them were armed, and whilſt yet at 2 
diſtance, darted their arrows and ſharp ticks 
at our men, menacing at the ſame time with 
hideous howlings and roaring, to prevent a 
landing. In the firſt inſtance the mediation 
of the Lucayan interpreter, and ſome trinkets 
ſhewn: and offered to them were reſorted to, 
which diſarmed them of their hoſtility, but 
now, leſt they ſhould fancy that moderation 
was ſhewn through puſillanimity and weak- 
neſs, Columbus ordered ſome grape ſhot to be 
fired on them, by which about ſeven were 
wounded, 


: 
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wounded, and the reſt put to fight; after. 
which a large dog was let. 4 which 
purſued and frighted them exceedingly, ſo 
that not one of them appeared the whole of 
the day. On the following morning, how-, 
ever, they ſeemed to reſume their courage 
they advanced at firſt in ſmall parties = 
ceſſively, and at laſt a large bod) approached 
by land and water, for the purpoſe of barter. 
They reſembled in general the Haytites, and. 
the inhabitants of Cuba. Moſt of them were 
black, ſome with their ſkins painted in 
various, colours, Many of them wore feathers. 
on their, bead, their breaſts and loins were 
ſhaded with palm- tree leaves. Some of 
their canoes, were prnamented with carved. 
work, and paintings on the ſterns. Several, 
of theſe , boats were of conſiderable ſize, 
each made out of a ſingle trunk. One of 
them was meaſured) and "and to be ninety+: 
ſix feet long, and eight broad. Their food, 

though ol the ſame kind with. that of the. 
other iſlanders, was much more palatable. 
The natives were alſo much more ingenious , 

and induſtrious than the reſt, and the arts , 
more adyanced. The Admiral took poſlet- 
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ſion of the iſland, and Based it with the 
name of Santiago. His main ſhip being 
reſitted, he continued his courſe weſtward. 
He ſailed twenty · four leagues to the large 
bay, which forms itſelf to the ſouth, called 
Caſſo Buentiempo; a name impoſed from this 
incident, that the contrary winds, which had 
prevailed for ſome time, and prevented them 
from ſailing along the Foalt, N 0 de 
more favourable, 1 
XIV. The hopes c of 4 8 . bad 
led Columbus out of his intended courſe, but 
as he could find nq traces of it in Jamaica, 
he bore off to Cuba, reſolved to coat that 
country to the length of five ar ſis 1X c hundred 
leagues, in order to aſſure himſelf if it was 
z continent, In the middle of May y, he 
reached a cape upwards of four degrees 
beyond the weſtern point, Which he called 
Santa Cruz. A long firing of innümerable 
iſles, ſome of which are Hat and andy, 
others high and cloathed with. graſs and 
vordant ſhrubs, -and more fo in proportion 
to their contiguity to Cuba, intercept the 
proſpet of this cape, and prevent the paſ- 
| fage 
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ſage to it. The whole group received the 
name of the Queen's Garden. The ſhips were 
frequently in danger of being loſt in this 
labyrinth, eſpecially as they were unexpect- 
edly furprized with a tempeſt, accompanied 
with dreadful peals of thunder and flaſhes of 
lightning. It was propoſed to fail into the 
open ſea, but the Admiral, who faw that the 
coaſt ran weſtwards, did not with to loſe fight 
of land; he alſo conjectured that this Archi- 
pelagus might, perhaps, be that of the five 
_ thouſand iſlands, which Marco Polo, and 
Mandeville, deſcribe in their accounts of the 
extreme of India. He ſteered about a month 
weſtwards through continued cliffs and in 
ceſſant dangers, in various windings, on 
account of the ſeveral ſhoals, and the courſe 
of the canals which ſeparate the iſles. 


XV. He ſent ſeveral of the men, at dif- 
ferent times, on the ſhores of Cuba, to 
examine the nature of the country, and its 
inhabitants, and to inform themſelves whe- 
ther it was an iſland or a continent. Many 
of the natives aſſured him it was an iſland, 
but all agreed that the coaſt extended to 
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an immenſe Ds others ſaid, that farther 
to the weſt it was inhabited by men, who 
wore cloaths, with tails, and governed by a 
great Cazique of the name of Magon. Co- 
umbus ſuppoſed, they meant perhaps the pro- 

_ vince of Mango, and was confirmed in this 
1dea when he heard ſome other words, 
which in ſound reſembled thoſe he had met 
with in Mandeville's writings. As the lan- 

guage of the iſlanders i in this part was un- 

. incelligible to the interpretet, his opinion 
could be only founded on ſigns and geſtures; 
it was, however, irengtbened by. the narra- 
tion of one of our archers, who, whilſt 
wood and water was laying in, ventured a 
little farther into the country; and as he 
traverſed a wood, ſaw oll a. ſudden a man 

| dreſt in white; at firſt he thought it was the 
chaplain of the fleet, a friar of the order of 
the merciful Brothers, but the appearance in 
an inſtant of two ſimilar perſons undeceived 
him, and at a little diſtance he ſaw about 
thirty in the ſame cloathing. Alarmed at 
ſo unuſual a ſight, he ran to the ſhips with 
this account. But what were theſe White 


figures” which he pretended to have ſeen! 
| apparitions 
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apparitions which his fearful imagination 
had formed; or a tale invented for mere 
ſport. In reality, ſuch beings were never 
found, or any thing like them. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, the Spaniards were very much 
alarmed in cotiſequence of two troops having 
been ſent to reconnoitre the country, becauſe 
one of them experienced much difficulty in 
penetrating woods, and traverſing marſhy 
grounds and flats, and the other which roved 

along the ſhore returned with new ſtories of 
monſtrous phantoms; The ſc&tne of theſe 
viſions bordered on the harbour of Trinidad, 
where the crew recovered from its fear and 
panic in an open and ſpacious tract of ſeg. 


XVI. Columbus followed the former courſe, 
and in a ſhort time met other groups 
of iſlands, and with them new dangers, 
difficulties, and troubles. * The Admiral 
abſolutely wanted to ſteer north-weſt of the 
iſland of Pinot, which he called Evangeli a; 
dere he obſerved that the coaſt bent ſouth- 
wards, as he expected, according to the 
fatements of the forementioned geographers. 
Reckoning from the beginning of Cuba to 
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this place, he bad now failed thtee hufidred 
and thirty-five leagues he learned beſides 
from the natives, that they did not know the 
extent of this country, though they knew 
that it exceeded twenty days travelling. On 
comparing theſe circumſtances, he pro- 
nounced the deciſive judgement, which he 
had often expreſſed during the voyage, * that 
this country was the beginning of Ina, 
which, he had intended to come to from 
Spain.;” a deciſion which he cauſed to be pub- 
liſhed aboard the three ſhips, by Fernan 
Peres de Luna, the ſecretary, accompanied 
by four witneſſes; and he offered to prove 
it, if any perſon entertained the leaſt doubt 
of it. The fifty ſeamen who were on board 
the fleet, and amongſt whom there were 
many well ſkilled in delineating maps, and 
the moſt celebrated pilots, all concurred in 
opinion with the Admiral, particularly be- 
cauſe they found the ſouthern direction of 
the coaſt-confirmed as the Admiral had pre- 
dicted. Thus, after he had made his de- 
claration on oath, the clerk gave a formal 
atteſtation of it, on board the Nina, on the 

12th of June. * 52 


Strange | 
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Strange precipitation! A cahbin boy from 
the maſt top, ſaw the point of Predras, and 
the open main, and had Calumbus continued 
his courſe weſtward only one day more, he 
would have gained the end of the fancied 
continent; nor did the nakedneſs and har- 
barity of the iſlanders correſpond in the leaſt 
to the well kuown culture of the Za/? Indies. 
For all that, prepoſſeſſed in favour of his 
new ſyſtem, he imagined hinaſalf to be in the 
Chineſe ocean, and of courſe almoſt about 
the half of the globe farther than be really - 
was, and ſo near the Cherſoneſus Aurea, of 
as it is now called, the peninſula of Molaca, 
that according to his opinion, he only wanted 
thirty degrees to join his diſcoveries to the ſeas 
and countries known to the ancients, Filled 
with this idea, he wiſhed to be able to navi- 
gate through the Indian ocean to the Red Sea. 
and thus after having failed round the whole 
globe to return to Europe; but the ſcarcity 
of proviſions, the bad condition af his ſhips, 
and the puſillanimity of the crews, obliged 
hjm to en to Eee, | 
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XVII. After he had got clear of the ſhelves 
and ſandbanks, which conſumed a good deal 
of time, he ſteered flowly to the eaſt, with 
variable gales and ſhowers of rain. Now he 
came on ſhelves, and then he found himſelf 
in a land-locked canal, and to his unſpeak- 
able diſtreſs, the Nina ſtruck on the ſtrand, 
ſo that for a long time it was thought i im- 
poſſible to get her off; at laſt they got her 
afloat, but not till ſhe had damaged her.prow. 
On the 6th of July, he landed at the northern 
point of the bay, which commences near 
the Cape of Santa Crux. A maſs.was cele- 
brated in the preſence of many Indians, who, 
in imitation of the Spaniards, ſeriouſly and 
ſilently obſerved the ceremony. When the 
ſervice was ended, an old man approached 
the Admiral, and made a long ſpeech, in 
which he expreſſed the pleaſure which he felt 
in having witneſſed ſuch acts of worſhip and 
ſubmiſſion to the Supreme, Being, by men 
who had raiſed ſuch terror in thei country, 
and exhorted. him to peace and kindneſs, 
reminding him, that all men are born and 
ſubject to death, and that the good men, 


who never injure their fellow creatures, live 
in 


Ul 
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in a delightful place with the King of Heaven, 
when this ſhort life is paſt; the wicked, on 
the contrary, are doomed to paſs their time 
in the abyſs of the earth. So much of his 
admonitory addreſs was underſtood, and the 
words explained by the Lucayam interpreter,” 
correſponded with the ſigns made by the 
ſpeaker. , Columbus," who was ſurprized to 
| hear ſuch exalted ſentiments from the lips 
of a naked batbarian, whoſe' on "ornament 
was a ftring of ſtone beads, declared, through 
the interpreter,” that he was convinced of the 
very fame doctrine, and that lie came in 
the name of the Caſtilian Monarch, to render 
all nations happy, to puniſh the Carihs and 
other cruel] people, and to let the good enjoy 
all clemeney and honour: In addition to 
this, he deſcribed the ſplendor and power of 
their Majeſties, their courts, armies, fleets, 
and other brilliant things, whieh the Lucayan' 
painted in lively colours. The good eld 
man ſhed tears of joy, and had he not been 
prevented by his wife and children, he would 
have gone with the Spaniards to ſee whether 
the country of theſe” admirable navigators 
n to heaven or to the earth. The 
B b 4 crew 
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erew remained in this place to the 16th, and 
the fleet rode at anchor in a river, which 
received the name of the Holy Maſs. On 
the 18th they caſt anchor eaſtward: of the 
Cape of Crux, after having ſuſtained a tempeſt 
of wind and rain, the violence of it was ſuch, 
as to occaſion the Admiral to declare he 
would not expoſe himſelf to ſuch. dangers for 
any perſonal advantages whatever,, if it were, 
not in conſideration of the ſervice of God, 
and his zeal for the extenſion of the mo- 
narchy that excited him. Severe conflicts 
call forth in man, the real and moſt, con - 

cealed affections of the heart. „ 


XVIIL The wile; 809 Grvklen-Gin:t9mm 
months, in reality, were exceſſive and un - 
remitting, notwithſtanding the mind was 
| occafionally relieved and exhilirated with the 
view of pleaſant objects, ſuch as the beauty 
and amenity of the country in general, the 
extraordinary fertility of the ſoil, in a profu- 
ſion of herbs, plants, and trees of innumerable 
kind, and of almoſt every fizez, ſpring and 
autumn, blended together in the richeſt 


variety of bloſſoms, . and flowers 
the 


r 
the air as mild and warm as. in ſummer; 
large marſhy meadows, covered with graſs, 
as high as wheat in the ear. Many places 
diſpenſed ſuch odoriferous gales, that the 
Admiral believed that they conſiſted of entire 
groves of aromatics and ſpices, and he col- 
lected a quantity of aromatic fruit trees. 
His attention was not leſs attracted by the 
Uveros, or wild vines, loaded with unripe 
grapes, a ſpecies very different from thoſe 
known in Europe; the Hiburas, or trees which 
produce gourds, fit for every ſort, of veſſels. 
Birds abounded in every place, with melo- 
dious notes; parrots, land and ſea ravens, 
birds of roſe coloured plumage, like, cranes, 
but larger; others like ringdoves, the fleſh, of 
which emitted a certain kind of flavor, and 
excelled in taſte the partridge. The ſea diſ- 


play ed a ſtrange variety of colours, according 15 


to the different particles of the ſoil mixed with 
it. An immenſe number of tortoiſes were ſeen, 
the common ones three yards in diameter, 
ſome of them much 3 their neſts in the 
ſand holes abundant, and full of eggs; but 
nothing excited ſo much admiration as the 
ſtran ge mode of fiſhing for them. The Indians 

caught 


„ 
| caught a marine fiſh of the ſiz ze of a herring, 
which tied to a -thin line, and thrown into 
the ſea, alights upvn the tortoiſe, and fixes 
on it, with the upper part of its back, which 

is armed with ſtrong ſharp ſtings, on which i it, 
together with its prey, is drawn out by the 
Arie. The iſlanders called this fiſh Guaycan, 
the. Spaniards Reverſo (reverſe) becauſe it is 
commonly caught banging by the back on 
ſharks and other fiſh, The Spaniards could 
not help admiring the ſerenity and patience 
of theſe fiſhermen, as well as their induſtry 
and dexterity. They remained in their canoes 
ſo intent upon their buſineſs, that even a 
Spaniſi boat, which might be ſuppoſed to be 
a ſtrange ſight to them, did not draw their 
attention from it, and as ſoon as they caught 
a tortoiſe, they preſented the fruit of their 
2 25 in a gentle manner, tothe Spaniards, 


x1x. All the inhabitants of this coaſt 
_ diſplayed the ſame frankneſs and want of 
timidity on every occaſion, except the natives 
of a little iſle, who fled before our people. 


All the reſt 5 with chearfulneſs 
— and 
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and without any fear, and brought cotton, 


bread, fruits, fiſh, birds, and young rabbits 


of various. kinds; aliments which came 


very opportunely, as the © Spaniards were 
reduced to a very ,{mall remains of wine, 


and bad biſcuit, of which the crews, 
from the Admiral to the cabbin boy, were 
obliged to content themſelves with a ſmall 
portion. They could procure fiſh, eaſily 
enough, but the exceſſive heat and moiſture 
ſcarce permitted to preſerve them one 
day. Thus our countrymen were obliged to 
accuſtom themſelves to Indian food. The fleſh 
of the little mute dogs, which they looked 
on before with diſguſt, was now as palatable 
as that of a kid; the Zuanas only, the fa- 
vourite delicacy of theſe nations were found 


inedible. The company of the iſlanders, and 


their gentle good-natured temper, delighted 
the Spaniards to the 22d of July. They 


waited in vain for fair winds to carry them 


to E ſpanola, and to FR their — 


Voyage. 


* Leguans, a kind of great lizard. 
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XX. The ſagacious Admiral, aecording 
to his uſual cuſtom of turning every circum« 
ſtance whatever to ſome advantage, availed 
himſelf of this contrary wind to purſue his 
examinations on the ſouthern fide. As ſoon 
as he had reached Jamaica, he continued his 
ſurvey from the bay of Buen- Tiempa along 
the weſtern and ſouthern coaſts, He fancied 
he ſaw a ſingle mountain which extended 
from weſt to eaſt, the top of which reached 
above the clouds ; it roſe out of the ſea, and 
on account of its gradual declivity, ſeemed 
eaſy of aſcent. His ideas of the population, 
culture, abundance, richneſs of the pro- 
ductions, and food of the iſland, enereaſed 
in proportion as he became acquainted. with 
it. As far as the eye could reach, it ſeemed 
to be thickly planted with villages and dwell- 
lings ; the inhabitants chearfully approached, 
and furniſhed the Spaniards with abundance ; 
a country ſo happy and inviting had not yet 
preſented itſelf, - nor coaſts abounding in 
ſuch convenient harbours. The ſhips ſteered 
very ſlowly along the eaſtern coaſt, becauſe 
the winds were uſually contrary 3' beſides 
ny, they were incommoded with daily 
rains» 
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rains, the unpleaſant effects of which they 
had already experienced on the coaſt of Cuba, 
and the little ifles ſcattered round it, a conſe- 
quence of the abundance of humidity in the 

low diſtricts, where the water is prevented 
from flowing off, and which are covered with 


thick graſs, ſhrubs and trees. The clouds 
formed by theſe humid exhalations, diſſolve 
into rain during the night; if ſuch a ſwamp 
was cultivated and drained, this inconve- 
nience would ceaſe. Thus the Admiral. 
concluded, in conſequence of the experiments 
he had made in the Canary iſlands, e 
and the en, | 


XXI. On the 19th of Auguſt he loſt fight 
of the eaſtern point of Jamaica, which he 
called Farol, now known by the name of 
Cape de Morante. He computed the circuit 
of the ifland to be about 800 leagues ; and 
afterwards, on a more accurate examination, 
he reckoned its length to be about fifty, and 
its breadth twenty. From the above named 
Cape, to the moſt weſtern point of E/ 
Panola, now called Tiburon, he computed 


the diſtance to be thirty leagues ; he diſco- 
| vered 
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vered it on the 2oth of Auguft, and called it 
S. Michael. He did not know where he wag 
for two days, till he heard the word Admiral, 
and other Spaniſh vocables from the lips of 
a Casigue, who gave him ſeveral accounts 
of the terror which the Spaniards had ſpread 
over the whole ifland. As he ſteered eaſt- 
ward along the fouthern coaſt he loſt ſight 
of the two ſhips, Cardera and S. Juan. In 
order to wait for them, he caſt anchor at 5 
Altovelo, a little uninhabited iſle, which has 
retained that name ever ſince. Eight ſharks, 
which were quietly fleeping near "the ſhore; 
were killed here, with a number of birds, 
10 tame, that they permitted the people to 
approach them, probably beeauſe they never 
had been diſturbed before. On the-firſt of 
September the ſhips met together again, and 
failed to La Beata, and from thence farther | 
beyond the mouth of the river Neyba, where | 
they difcovered a very pleaſant flat ground, 
every where covered with cottages and 
dwellings, fo that as far as the diſtance of a 
league it appeared like one village. The 
inhabitants came in their canoes to the ſhips 


with agreeable news of the colony, and that 
ſome 
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ſome Spaniards had arrived amongſt them, 
by whom the Admiral reſolved to ſend an 
account to Jabella of his ſafe arrival, on 
which he ſteered farther eaſtwards, and 
diſpatched nine men with an order to traverſe 
the ifland ſtraightways, and to go to the fort 
of F. Thomas, and to another which he 
had eſtabliſhed in' * Real, called Mag- 


dalena. 


XXII. The fleet continued its courls. 
large village was diſcovered, and when 2 
mariners landed in boats, to water, the inha- 
bitants endeavoured to hinder them; ſome 
armed with bows and poiſoned arrows, others 
with ropes in their hands, as it were tc to tie 
their priſoners. Our mariners intrepidly | 
went on ſhore i in defiance of their menaces, 
on which the inhabitants, inſtead of main- 
taining thei hoſtile appearance, enquired 
for the Admiral, offered peace, and all that 
they poſſeſſed. The ſhips were ſeparated on 
the 14th of September in a violent gale. 
Columbus, who had prognoſticated a tempeſt 
from the light of a grampus and other omens, 


lought ſhelter in the canal which 1s formed 
| 4 * - "I at 
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at the point of the ſouthern coaſt, by the 
little iſle of Sanna, which the iflanders called 
Adamancy. The following night he obſerved 
a lunar eclipſe, and in conſequence of his 
calculation, he eſtimated the diſtance be- 
tween Saona and the Cape Saint Vincent, at 
a little more than five hours and a half, 
though in reality it did not even atnount to 
four hours. Here he remained ſeven days, 
without knowing what became of the other 
veſſels, till they happened to come together 
again after the ſtorm. On the 24th of Sep- 
tember he failed to Mena, or Amon, as the 
Indians pronounced it, a petty ifle: lying 
between E/panclz and S. Juan. He would 
fain have ſteered farther eaſtwards, in order 
to accotnplith the diſtovery of the Caribbee 
iflands ; but his phyſical powers fink under 
the exertions of his 'great mind ; exhauſted 
with unremitting fatigues, continual watch- 
ings, and miſerable food, he fell into an 
entire lethargy, totally deprived of the uſe of 
his ſenſes. The crew, apprehenſive of his 
diſſolution, ſteered to J/abe/la, and through 


the favour of the eaſt winds cotnrtionly pre- 
valent 
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valent in thoſe ſeas, they reached the wiſhed 
for port on the 29th of September. 


XXIII. The Admiral recovered by degrees 
through great and ſedulous attendance. The 
joy of finding his brother Bartholomew in 
St. 1/abella, did not a little contribute to 
the return of his health; as he found in 
him a faithful friend, an old companion, 
a man of undaunted courage, enlarged 
knowledge and judgement, who would 
now ſhare with him the heavy burden of 
his weighty cares. The intelligence which 
Bartholomew imparted, afforded him much 
conſolation. After many troubles and diſ- 
appointments, he had obtained the decla- 
ration of the King of England at laſt, that 
his Majeſty had reſolved to undertake the 
diſcovery. He had the ſatisfaction of finding 
himſelf received with much kindneſs and 
eſteem as he paſſed through Paris, by the King 
of France, who had already been informed of 
the aſtoniſhing voyage of the Admiral, and 
made him a-preſent of a hundred dollars. He 
received ſtill greater! honours and preſents from 
their Spanjh Majeſties, to whom ho was pre- 

Es + * ſented, 
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an in company with his two nephews, 
Diego and Fernando; they remained at court 
in quality of pages to the Prince, a grace con- 
| ferred on them out of reſpect to their father. 
Bartholomew hiraſelf was ennobled with the 
title of Don, and appointed captain of three 
caravels, on which he ſet fail in the month 
of April for Eſpunola, taking along with 
him, a quantity of proviſions and other 
things which the Admiral had deſired through 
Antonio de Torres, who had arrived in Sha 
a month before. He delivered, beſides, a 
letter to Ciumbus, from their Majeſties, in 
which they approved, in reſpectful expreſſions, 
the conduct of the Admiral in all his tranſ- 
actions, preparations, and undertakings. 
They encouraged him to perſevere, with 
additional promiſes of reward for his ampor- 
tant ſervices, and to. puniſh thoſe. that dif- 
obeyed his orders, or would attempt to impede 
his Projects: nnally, they promiſed to ſend 
Him in a ſhort time, the proviſions that he 


required, by another fleet, and then to give 
_ a more —— anſu ert.. 
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XXIV. Columbus. in a ſhort time received 
the new. ſupply thus promiſed. Four ſhips, 
under the command of Torres, arrived, and 
with them a good quantity of the wiſhed. for 
refreſhments, ſtuffs, and other commodities. | 
The latter were to be fold at a moderate 
price for the uſe of private perſons, accord- 
ing to a tax fixed by Fonſeca. Miners, beaſts - 
for laughter, cattle, and animals for breed, 
garments, beds, . curtains, preſeryes, pickles, 
and other ſauces for the Admiral. | But that 
which afforded him the moſt unmixed 
pleaſure, were the letters which were ad- 
dreſſed to him from the court; his conduct 
was praiſed in terms of gratitude and reſpect. 
„We wiſh, with all our hearts, - ſaid the 
King and Queen that we could be with 
you, and avail ourſclves of your advice.” 
They informed-him of the treaty which they 
had concluded with Portugal, and wiſhed 
for his advice and aſſiſtance in drawing the 
boundary line. All thoſe whom he had no- 
minated to offices were confirmed in them, 
ee eee e. them; and thoſe 
whom he had recommended were peculiarly 
* He was authorized to fill -places 

2 of 
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of the thonſand perſons in the King's pay, 
as often as they became vacant; and to 
give them to any one of the two hundred 
voliiiteers' and upwards, whom he ſhould 
deem qualified and able to fill them. | Thoſe 
who had ated up to the Admiral's ſatis- 
faction received the thanks of their Ma- 

jeſties; thoſe on the contrary, who were 
turbulent, negligent, or diſobedient, were 
cenſured ſeverely. Their Majeſties con- 
cern for the growth and proſperity of the 
colony evidently appeared from the orders 
which they had given to the Archdeacon 
Fonſeca, to ſend ont ſhips ſuccefhyely,' for the 
. purpoſe of ſupplying the coloniſts with all 
ſorts of proviſions and ammunition 3 and the 
embargo with reſpect to the exportation of 
corn for India on that account was repealed, 
and the duties were aboliſhed, as well as 
every other article requiſite for that quarter, 
and the commerce with the colony. It was 
finally determined to ſend out a caravel every 
month, and to expect one in the ſame time, 
which could caſily be done, as the 'Spanjſt 
navigation had nothing to apprehend from 


the * r The converfion of the 
g natives 
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natives paſſed over in ſilence; the King and 


they took in it, exhorted father Boi to 
remain on the iſland, and to follow up the 
holy deſign for which he had ſet out, though 
he wrote that his reſidence there was frait- 
leſs, and that from his ignorance of the lan- 


guage he could not be of any utility. They. 


anſwered that this difficulty was eaſy to be 
conquered, as the zealous Fray Roman Pane 
really got the better of it very ſoon, 


XXV. But the real cauſe was, that Boil 


could nat accuſtom himſelf to a way of living 
ſo different from the tranquillity and repoſe 
of his hermitage. Inſtead, therefore, of quali- 
fying himſelf for the office for which he was 
appointed, he availed himſelf of the firſt 
opportunity of returning to Spain, with the 
ſhips which Bartholomew Colon had brought 
over. Thus he ſet off as a deſerter, from a 
place where his advice and preſence. would 
have been moſt uſeful in the abſence of the 
Governor, and what was more, by his 
deſertion he inflamed the minds of the 

other malcontents eſpecially his conntryman 
. e 3 * 


his conſort, as a proof of the intereſt which | 
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Margarit, the author of all the diſorders, 
which threw the colony and the whole iſland 
into the greateſt diſtreſs and danger. This 
man was general of the Spaniſh troops, but 
he neither acted according to the inſtructions 
which he had received on being appointed 
to that rank, nor acknowledged the ſuperior 
authority of the Council of Government; 
on the contrary, he uſurped an atbitrary and 
deſpotic power, and acted without any reflec- 
tion on his duty. He tainted our people with 
the plague of diſcord, and Kindled in the 
Indians a deadly hatred and deteſtation of the 
Spanih name; he kept the army continually 
in the moſt cultivated and beſt proviſioned 
diſtrict of ' Vega-real, where he permitted 
them to revel, and indulge in every poſſible 
licentiouſneſs. Who ſhould not know. the 
outrageneſs of ſuch a diſſolute body? At laſt 
be was ſo far forgetful of his duty as to leave 
his poſt, without intruſting any perſon "= 
his command, and returtied 0 Spain. 
licentiouſneſs and inſolence of the Adore 
aroſe to ſuch a degree that the inhabitants 
were no longer able to endure it. The 
gerd. without any head to Keep them 
2 . 
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together, roved in ſingle pillaging parties, 


and yielded theraſelves up entirely to the 


dictates of neceſhty, luſt, and irregular 
paſſions. Tired with ſuch enormitjes, the 
poor Indians paſſed from fear and horror to 
deſpair. The weakneſs of their arms was 
ſupplied by number, and they began to kill 
the Spaniards; ſo as their multitudes increaſed 
they continued their hoſtilities ; they began 
to rove through and pillage the new eſtab- 
lihments of their enemies, and drove them 
back into the town and forts; and even then 


they continued to harraſs them. Caonabo 


inveſted, S. Thomas, and reconnoitered the 
ſtrength of J/abella, in order to repeat, if 


* the ſpectacle Which he had exhi- 


bited at Nævidad. Guatignana, Cazique of 


the province of Macoris, where the fort of 


Magdelena was erected, killed ten ſoldiers, 
and ſet ſire to a houſe in which forty ſick 
men were confined to their bed. The 


iſlanders united together in many places of 


Cibao and Vega in vaſt multitudes, and 
menaced the entire deſtruction of the oalony. 
XXVI. Thus affairs eame to a very 
— degree, becauſe the Governor was 

Cc 4 upwards 
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upwards of four weeks before he recovered, 
fo that in all that time he could not adopt 
any meaſure. to reſtrain or put an end to the 
evil. It might alſo be, perhaps, that he reck- 
oned too much on the gentleneſsof the Indians, 
-and hoped they would become calm andquiet, | 
as ſoon as the Spamards. would behave with 
more moderation ; or he had no apprehenſion 
that they would ſo ſpeedily caſt off the high 
ideas and reverence with which they were 
impreſſed for a race deſcended from Heaven, 
and dare to wage offenſive war againſt them; 
nor did he give entire credit to the words of 
Guacanagari, who came to viſit him, and at 
the ſame time diſcloſed to him the conſpiracy 
of the three great  Caziques,  Guarioner, 
Behechio, and Caonabs and of many other 
petty Caziques, who had formed a plot to 
drive the foreigners out of the iſland, or to 
deſtroy them entirely; he added: that he 
himſelf was very much perſecuted, becauſe 


he refuſed to join in this plot, and had always 
entertained a hundred Spaniards in the beſt 
manner poſſible, and rendered. them every 

favour and ſervice in his power. As a reward 
for his faithful ſervices, he raqueſted aſſiſt- 
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ance againſt the common enemy. The 
Admiral began to open his eyes, when he 
heard of the temetity and inſolence of 
Guatignana, who was within two days march 
of the town, in a hoſtile manner. He de- 
termined to take revenge on him. He 
marched. with a ſufficient number of troops 
to the fort of Magdelena; he found it ſur- 
rounded by a multitude of Indians, and the 
captain Luis de Arriga in the utmoſt diſtreſs; 
however, he put the unarmed pufillanimous 
horde to flight with little difficulty. As to the 
Cazique he could not get him into his power, 
but he puniſhed him ſeverely in his ſubjects, 
many of whom he rendered ſlaves, and brought 
the whole province of Macorix into ſubjection, 
on which he haſtened eaſtwards to the do- 
minions of 'Guarioner, Who undoubtedly 
thrown into fright by the dreadful example 
of his neighbour, ſubmitted himſelf to the 
Admiral, and granted an eſtabliſhment of 
the Spaniards in his country, for which 
purpoſe. the Admiral cauſed the fort de ia 
C * to be erected. 


'XFVILL When he came back to Jae, 
an the * of February 149 55 he diſpatched 
Torres 


* 
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Torres with his four ſhips laden with Indian 
ſlaves, for the purpoſe of being ſold at Seville, 
except a few which hewiſhed to be inſtructed 
in the Spanſſi language. He alſo ſent by the 
ſame veſſels a quantity of gold, with ſamples 
of other minerals, and delicious fruits; 
among other things a ſort of copper, and dye · 
wood like Brafil wood, an important article 


85 in the commerce of thoſe days. Dan Diego 


Columbus accompanied Torres in this voyage; 
ſent perhaps by his brother, to defeat the 
malicious calumnies which it was juſtly 
apprehended Fray Boil, Margarit, and others 
of. the ſame party, might diſſeminate at 
court, to the diſadvantages of '/xdia, and the 
management of its affairs. The Admiral 
Would have undertaken the voyage himſelf 
for this purpoſe, if his preſence had not been 
more neceſſary in Eſpanola, to avenge the 
murders committed in Eſpanola on the 

_ chriſtians, | to ſubdue and pacify the whole 
iſland. The fierce and ſtubborn» Caonabo = 
created the moſt care and inquietude, for 
inſtcad of being warned by the ſtaughter and 
conqueſt of Macoria, in which it is probable 
many of his vaſſals ſuffered, he did not ceaſe 
le 
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to harrafs Ojeda in S. Thomaz, and to unite 
the natives of that diſtrict againſt the Spe- 
niardi. Our people, who wiſhed to ſubdue 
him and make him a priſoner; ſet out on the 
24th of March out of town, to the number 
of two hundred infantry and twenty cavalry, 
with twenty large dogs. Guacanagari was 
preſent at this expedition, and was made to 
believe that it was undertaken on his ac- 
count, becauſe Columbus hoped to facilitate 
the ſubjection of the ' country by ſaving and 
cheriſhing the ſeeds of diſcord amongſt the 
Cazigues. At the cloſe of the ſecond days, 
march they obſerved a vaſt number of Indian 
in Vega- real, to the amount of about a hun- 
dred thouſand. The Admiral ſuppoſed it 
would be no difficult matter to rout them; 
he divided his troops, and placed one diviſſon 
under the command of his brother Don Bar- 
tholomeww,/ in order to attack the enemy on 
both ſides at one time. The daſtardly crowd 
was put to flight on the firſt diſcharge of the 
bows and muſquetry; the report and de- 
ſtruction of the guns threw them into the 
greateſt diſorder and fear, and each diviſion 
n in on them; che horſes and the dogs 

occaſioned 
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oecaſioned the greateſt terror and confuſion; 
they fled with the utmoſt precipitation, and 
the Spaniards who purſued them made a 
terrible laughter amongſt them. Many of 
them were ſeized alive, and condemned to 
ſlavery ; the greateſt part were indebted for 
their ſafety to their flight; ſome eſcaped into 
their provinces, and others fled to. the moun- 
tains, where they wandered about, and com- 
municated this diſaſtrous defeat to other 
iſlanders, who were ſo panic ſtruck with the 
account, that they looked upon the Spayrards 
as invincible, and no perſon had ee en 
offend them. 


\ 


XXVIII. The _ and Alen reached 
Caonabo, and his troops raiſed the ſiege of 
fort Thomas, which they had inveſted for 
thirty days ſucceſſively. N evertheleſs, the 
Admiral was not ſatisfied till he had got this 
dangerous Cazrque into his power. For that 
| purpoſe he ſet out for S. Thomas, from 
whence he diſpatched Ojedo, ' with ſome 
| horſemen to him, to invite him in a friendly 
manner, and to bring him along with him, 
under the Pretext of @ pacific viſit. His 
| reſidence | 
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reſidence was in Maguana, ũ province ad- 
joining to Cibas, which extends weſtwards 
to the river Neyba, into which the ſecond 
Vague falls. This river riſes in Cibas, not 
far from the ſource of the great Vague, and 
runs in the oppoſite direction through an 
even ground, not very extenſive, but beau- 
tiful and pleaſant. Ojeda met the Cazique . 
about half a mile from the river. The laſt 
victory gained by the Spaniards had already 
rendered him more tame, flexible and gentle, 
and as Ojeda convinced him by remonſtrances 
that he would expoſe his perſon and dominion - 
to unavoidable danger, if he did not accept - 
of the invitation which he brought him, 
and preſent! himſelf to the invincible Guami- 
quina of the chriſtians, as this would be 
the only means to inſure his favour and 
friendſhip. After much perſuaſion, he con- 
ſented at laſt to accompany him; diſtruſtful, 
however, of the reſult, he took a numerous 
retinue with him, under the pretext that the 
dignity and authority of his perſon demanded 
ſuch a guard; but his precaution Was of 
littleſervice to him ; the prudent and reſolute 
captain found means to ſeparate him from. 

| his 
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his people, and when he had ſo done, he 
ordered him to be tied on the back of his 
horſe, and gallopped off in full: ſpeed with 
his priſoner till he delivered him into the 
hands of the Admiral. He was impriſoned 
in Lſabella, a proceſs made out againſt | 


him, and from the teſtimony | of witueſſes 
and his own confeſſion, it appeared; that he 
was the contriver and author of the fire 
which laid Navidad in aſhes, that he 
had cheriſhed a ſimilar intention againſt 
Tjabella; that he was the cauſe of the murder 
of twenty Spaniards, and had plotted the de- 
ſtruction of the whole colony. His high dig- 
nity ſaved his life, which was not the caſe with 
thoſe who had been made priſoners in the battle 
at Vega-real. A reaſonable indulgence, and 
the more ſo as the iflanders were exceedingly - 
cowardly, and accordingly it did not ſeem 
necęſſary to exceed the caution, of removing 
the only ring-leader who might excite freth 
commotions; his - perſon, and cauſe were 
therefore reſigned to the Monarch, of Spain. 
Tbe only ſuſpicions that remained were 
againſt his family, one brother eſpecially, 
ho was celebrated for his intrepid courage. 


XXIX. In 
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XXIX. In order to extinguiſhi thoſe ap- 
prehenſions, reinforcements were ſent to 
S. Thomas, with an order to Ojeda to ſub- 
jugate the provinces of Cibao and Maguana, 


ſame Caonabo, as Pedro Martir writes. The 
imprifoned Caxigue raged and foamed. in' the 
beginning, with all the fury of a wild beaſt; 
bound with chains. After his frenzy had 
abated," he gave out that his country had 


become a prey to the devaſtations of certain 


Caxiguet, and requeſted the Admiral to de- 
fend them by ſending a competent number 
of Spaniards thither, His real hope was, 
that his brother, either through art or force 
might be able to ſucceed in ſeizing , on, fo 
many of our people as would be ſufficient to 


ranſon him; his artful and deſigning ſchemes 


were however ſeen through, and Ojeda ſet 
out, well armed and prepared with propet 


force, to Maguana, | Scarce had he arrived 


in that province, when he diſcovered- about 


five thouſand Indians, with arrows, Macanas, 5h 


(ſtone fwords) - and ſharp. pointed- ſticks, 


headed. by the brother of aonabo. He 
marched fs Send to meet 


them, 


a reſolution occaſioned by the conduct of the - 
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them, and obſerved this hoſtile body divide 


itſelf into four columns; they marched up 
in good order and took a poſition, calculated 
to ſurround him. Without giving them time 
to accompliſh this plan, he attacked the front 
diviſion in an open field where the horſts 
could act. The Þdrans, unable to withſtand 
the violence of the ſpirited animals which 
they dreaded fo much, fell into diſorder and 
betook themſelves to flight. Fhe Spdniarth 
killed and wounded all thoſe that fell withii 
their reach; the conſequence of which wal 
that the other diviſions caught the alartn; 
ſome fled to the mountains, and others ſurren· 4 
dered themſelves priſoners at diſcretion, Au 
offered to enter into the ſervice of the ci 
tians, if permitted to remain in their.natoral 
ſtate. This moderate requeſt was'acceded to, 
and tranquillity was reſtored throughout ts 
province. The ſoldiers returned to Habe 
with Caonabo's brother priſoner, and ſuch'ef 
his family whom they could ſeizae. 1 4 
| 3 * * e 
XXX. The Indians were now ſo mus 
tamed, that if they met a Spaniard, theß 
endeavoured to the utmoſt of their power s 
1 expreſi 


»\ 
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| expreſs their complaiſance towards him, and 
to carry him upon their ſhouNers, even when 
| he was by himſelf and unarmed. Hitherto 
they dreaded that the Caribs, whom they 
looked on with horror and deteſtation; would 
one day or other bocotne their maſters; ac- 
cording to the interpretation of a certain 
revelation, which a Cavique, recently de- 
reaſed, pretended to have received from his 
idol. Now, when they found that the Carbs 
only invaded them for the purpoſe of pillage, 
and returned again to their iſlands, the 
| Spamards, on the contrary, took up theix 
abode in their country, and erected new 
houſes every day; they looked on this pre- 
tended ptophecy to be fulfilled, and applied 
it to thoſe new enemies. It is probable that 
the belief of this unavoidable decree of fate, 
contributed, in a conſiderable degree, ' to the 
_ ſubmiſſion of a numerous people to fix hun- 
| dred\men, moſt of whom were ſick. The 
Admiral now undertook another journey 
through the principal provinces, and without 
drawing a ſword, he prevailed on their 
Caziques to acknowledge the ſovereignty of 
the King of Spain abd His Royal conſort,” and 
* d to 
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to pay them tribute. This tribute was im- 
poſed as a poll- tax on all the Indians who were 
upwards of fourteen years of age, and was to 
be paid at the end of every three months. 
The tax laid on the inhabitants of Cibao, and 
the diſtricts adjoining that country, Was to 
deliver each as much gold duſt as a bell 
would contain, and for the 1eſt to deliver 
ſive and twenty pounds of cotton per head; 
a very heavy and impolitic tax. It was ex- 
"pected that this impoſition would bring in 
each day of payment, about twenty thquſand 
peſos, yet there were ſcarcely received two 
hundred in the three firſt quarters, and 
doubtleſs the receipts of the two or three 
ſubſequent quarters would have been {till 
leſs productive if the payment of them had 
been rigidly exacted. But the poverty and 
want of induſtry among the inhabitants in- 
duced the Spaniards to relinquiſh the rigour 
With which they had began to enforce the 
collection of it, eſpecially as after ſo many 
wanton pillages, and the pacification of the 
iſland, as it was called, moſt of the villages 
were deſerted, the cultivated: fields aban- 
ae and the iſlanders ſought dens and 
e | | , 
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tavefns. This lamentable condition, "Hot 
leſs prejudicial to the 6onquered, than to 
the conquerors was rendered ſtill worſe 
by the impoſition of the tax, and the ſeve- 
rity with Which it was collected. The 
Admiral eonnived at the latter; from an 
impatient defire to collect us ſpeedily as 
poſſible à great deal of gold, and other 
precious afticles, in order to be able to fur- 
niſh the nieceſſafy expences for his tirider- 
takifigs: If, thought he, . inſteall of drawing 
en the King's treafuty; he could enrich it, 
he mig ht S., ſure of the favour of the court; 
4 he feared his enemies might ſuc- 
666d in fupplanting him, and his fear "was 
not ALANA 


XXXt, tn fac, ihe . af his ſeve- 
tity in the puniſhment of ſome delinquents, 
the rigour with which he; and his bothers in 
particular, withheld the daily pittande of the 
people; the remonſtranee, how little the 
country had anſwered the flattering eXpecs 
tations which he had held out of it; and 
other calumnies, or perhaps exaggered accu- 
fations, occaſioned a reſolution of the court, 
to commiſſion ſome perſon to TI inta 

| D d 2 the 


tat 


the. 2 charges preferred agaiuſt 
Culumbus. Their Majeſties, at ſiſt, intended 
to nominate Diego Camilla, knight ef the 
arden of Malia, or ſotne other diftingythed 
anſlreputable perſon for that purpoſę ; but on 
a fſudden, Juan Aguado, Reward of the King's 
beuſchold, who had been in. Iudia, and ter 
tried with Torres, highly recommended by 
the Admiral, was appointed. They ſhewed, 
it ſeems, à reſpect far ihe Admiral, ag well 
in the choice of the gommilſianery as. in e 
Iomigation of his, time and; power; which 
he: was entruſted With. Their « Majeſtics 
dechred, that this commiſnen was inſtituted 
in oonſequence of a report chat the Admigal 
had died on the voyage to Cuba a but chat. in 
caſe he was alive, and in Eſpanola, their 
will was, that he ſhould, be oheyed in what- 
ever hg: wigbt propoſe, and that the com 
miſdoner heul not proceed any farther 
man to take infbrmatiogs aud then return. 
and make a, Sp Rt. Their Majeſties partir 
cularly teſtified their approbation and pleaſure 
ta the Admial with reſpect to the. good 
accounts; received through Tire in the 
e of gere n ordgred: that 
24.44 1. Wantith 
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a quantity of gold, which had been „Abbe 
from Don Diego Colon i in the. harbour, thould 
not. only be given up to him, but that allo 
ſatisfaction ſhould be made to him. Finally, 
they ordered that a letter ſhould be written 
to his brother, in ſuch terms as would pleaſe 


him, and remove every ſuſpicion of his hav» 
ing incurred. ny ner | 7 


XXXI. Theſe were the iuſtructions givey 
to Don Juan de Fonſeca, Who, though he 
was now biſhop of Badajoz, yet continued 
to ſuperintend the affairs of India, inveſted 
with excluſrve juriſdiction and authority to 
judge and pals ſentence in all law-ſuits. and 
tranſactions relative to the trade and navi - 
gation of the weſtern colonies. This object, 
notwithſtanding the clamour of the mal- 
contents, was looked upon every day with 
more attention and intereſt, eſpecially ſince 
an account bad been received, that a con- 
tinent had been diſcoyered... For now the 
government, as well as the ſubjects, took 
additional courage to fit. out ſhips, and to 
make voyages afgifgovery. Reents, and adr 
eee as: Were unn to 
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thoſe who would build ſhips of fox hundred 
tons burthen and upwards. Vicente ane 
Pinzon, and ſome other private perſons, 
requeſted permiſſion to ſet gut on dif 
coveries at their own | expence, and to 
trade with the countries already diſcoyered, 
as well. as with thoſe which might be dif- 
coverod. This permiſſion yas granted to 
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of paying ten per cent, on the profits they 
might gain by barter. In conſequence. of 
this meaſure, it was hoped, that in a ſhort 
time all the unknown countries would be 
found, for the benefit of the government, 
the good of the fubjoſts, ad the anraten of 


religion. 


XXXIII. The eſtabliſhment of Ease 
was conſidered as the baſis of this grand pro- 
jected edifice, and accordingly it was deemed 
neceſlary to maintain and ſupport 1 it by every 
means,. The coloniſts were very much diſ- 
pleaſed with the oppreſſion which they 

- ſuffered under a rigorous govtrnment, com- 
pelled to remain againſt their inelination, 
and to beg their victuals daily from the 
aue magazine; 75 what was ſtill more 
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galling, to ſee the gold in the rivers, and in 
the hands of the Indians, without being able 
to obtain a ſingle grain of it for themſelves. 
All theſe complaints were now removed. 
| The number of perſons, (a'thouſand,) who 

received ſalaries, was now reduced to five 
hundred, the reſt were at liberty to go where 
they pleaſed. It was ordered that the pro- 
viſions which came from Spain ſhould be 
diſtributed in portions, each ſufficient for 
ten days, , and not withheld from any 
perſon, except capital criminals. Every 
one was permitted to exchange commodities 


for gold with the natives, on condition of + 


paying ten per cent. to the crown, and alſo 
to ſearch for this ore in rivers and mines. 
The latter grant, however, was not very 
productive: for out of all the gold which the 
coloniſts acquired in that way, a third part 
only was left to them, and if they worked 
for pay, they received no more than a fifth 
part, which, confidering the great riches of 
the mines, was reckoned no ſmall reward at 
that time. After all, the intention was to 
reſerve as much as goſſible for the advautage 
of the crown, the only article which ſeemed 

D | Þ certain 
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certain and fufficient to defray the expences 
of the colony, which were very conſiderable, 
as the ſalaries alone amounted to fix millions 
of Maravedis* How great the expecta- 
tions. entertained of the mines were, may 
appear from the contract which was made 
with Pablo Belvis, an able maſter miner, 
who was charged with the care of ſinking 
ſhafts, and providing all the neceſſary ma- 
chinery for that purpoſe, and to engage ſuch 
. maſters and miners as he ſhould think proper. 
| He was promiſed a ſalary of à thouſand 
ducats ; and the tenth part of the gold, i in 
caſe it ſhould not annually exceed two thou- 
ſand, with the privilege to take his tenth 
part alſo from thoſe that in future ſhould 
wake uſe of his machines, together, with 


* 123 at preſent the ſmalleſt Shaniſh coin, was 
at that time coined of filver, and contained eighteen 
Caſtilian Dineros ; its preſent value is of a penny. 
The yearly expences of the Spaniſt crown, in fupport 
of Saint Dominga, amounted to about 23,437 dollars. 
But the low ſlate of the revenues of the Spaniſh Mo- 
narch at that time, and the ſcarcity of circulatin 1 caſh 
in Spain, as well as throughout the whole of Eufope, 
previous to the diſcovery of the American ſilver mines, 
muſt be taken into. conſideralon. T. N. 
other 
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other rights And advantages. The travelling 
expences of the maſter miner, his workmen, 
their board, the quickſilver “, and all the 
other materials and 15 A in ſhort, all 
the expences were paid out of the King's 
treaſury. Fermin Zedo, and the miners ſent, 
out firſt had not been able to ſucceed, but the 
wiſe. Monarch did not ſpare any expences to 
bring about an eſtabliſhment which promiſed 
ſuch advantages. In order to encourage and 
facilitate the emigration of coloniſts to India, 
and to inſure their perpetual reſidence there, 
an offer was held out to all hole that pod 
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* The quickLilver, which Paul Belvis CY out with 
him to the New Horld in 1495, ſerved at that time to 
ſeparate the particles of the gold from the ſand and 
earth, as „ other heterogeneous matter with which 
it was mixt. The author has preſerved in this account, 
an important fact, hitherto unknown. For ta the 
preſent it was the received opinion, that the uſe of 
quickſilyer for the foregoing purpoſe, and for the 
amalgamation of ſilver-ore, was not known to the 
Spaniards, previous to the middle of the ſixteenth 
century; aud all thoſe who: have been ſaid to be the 
inventors of this mode of amalgamation, have only re- 
peated a practiſe known in the middle age to the Arabs 
and ancient Spaniards, as a DEW invention. T. N. 
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reſolve to go there, to grant them proviſions 
for twelve months, free paſſage of perſons 
and goods, exemption from all taxes, and 
the perpetual property of all the houſes they 
might erect, and of the bound they would 
cultivate. . 


| XXXIV. An order was iſſued to procure 
eccleſiaſtics in the room of Father Boil, and 
ſome others who did not chuſe to ſtay. in the 
iſland, for the ſpiritual welfare of the diſ. 
coveries was never ne glected. With reſpect 
to that object, the idea of inſtructing and 
qualifying the Indians ſent to Spain for inter- 
preters, was as much approved and pa- 
troniſed, as the cruelty of ſelling them as 
ſlaves was diſapproved. The Admiral ought 
not to have inſiſted ſo warmly on the latter 
plan, and had it been only for acoommodat- 
ing himſelf to their Majeſties kind and gentle 
hearts, which were viſible in all their letters. 
Though he deſcribed the Caribs as more 
inhuman than ſavage beaſts, and. that a 
conſiderable gain would ariſe through their 
flavery ; yet this propoſal met with no ap- 


Pr obation, but on the contraty, he was ad- 
viſed 
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viſed to reduce them by gentleneſs. Aſter 
ſuch admonitions, how could he expect that 
the ſeverities which he exerciſed towards the 
gentle tempered Indians of Eſpanola ſhould 
be approved? But they were conſidered as 
vaſſals of the crown, and conſequently their 
reſiſtance to it was looked on as a crime 
which would juſtify every act of cruelty 
inflicted on them. Theſe were the 
prevalent opinions, and in their applica- 
tion, as well as in their origin and progreſs, 
paſſion and ſelf-intereſt prevailed over reaſon | 
and humanity. Accordingly they began to ſell 
ſome hundreds of Indians in Andaluſia, which 
Torres had brought over; but this infamous 
traffic was ſtopt almoſt as ſoon as it was 
begun. Fur days after the ſale had been 
permitted, Ferdinand and Iſabella, moved by 
compaſſion, ordered it to be ſuſpended, till 
they could be informed if they could permit 
it with a fafe conſcience. Several divines 
and lawyers were defired to deliver their 
opinion on this queſtion; but I don't find 
that it was decided. It is certain, however, 
that the royal a continued to ex- 
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hibit their wonted ſpirit of ne and 
mildneſs towards the Indians. 


XXXV. Whilſt theſe meaſures were 
adopted, the moſt ſpeedy preparations were 
made to ſend out the roval commiſſioner as 
ſoon as poſſible, with a ſufficient reinforce- 
ment of men and ſupply of proviſions; 
and to freight twelve ſhips, which were to 
carry out, by degrees, the, neceſſary articles 
with more regularity than had heretofore 
been obſerved. At. laſt, Aguado, ſet fail in 

the month of Auguſt with four ſhips; 
Belvis, the maſter of the mines, D. Diege 
Columbus, and ſome artizans, engaged at ſala- 
. TIES, accompanied him. Several animals, i in- 
tended for breed on the iſland, a quantity of 
proviſions, medicine, iron tools, and a variety 
of other articles, were alſo ſent along with 
him. He landed at Vabella i in October, at a 
time when Doz Bartholomew Columbus admi- 
| niſtered the government in the abſence, « of the 
Admiral, who had, not returned, from his 
voyage of diſcovery. After. he had deli- | 
3 his, credentials, in which all the 
coloniſts were ordered to believe, and ſub- 


mit to what the commiſſioner would ſay 
to 
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to them in the name of their Majeſties, 
he began to exerciſe his authority with 
all the inſolèence and, airs, of importance, 
and dignity, which are. the uſual characteriſ- 
tics of men; raiſed to a higher dignity than 
they, deferye. He took on himſelf the bu—-— 
linels gf government, called the magiſtrates, | 
and officers: of finance t account, regard- 
leſs of the Vice- Governor. Nor did he 
pay due xeſpect to the Admiral, Who, as 
ſoon as this intelligence reached him, 
baſtened to the ton. On the contrary, 

he traatad ii him with diſreſpectſul words, 
and thrsstened him with the puniſhment 
of the, gurt. * head and, encouraged- 
the analaamtcuts; and nd propoſed to remove 
the oppreſſion, of the coloniſts, aud thereby, 
nouriſhed the calumnies and repugnancy to 
the laws, The Admiral aw himſelf under 
the negeſſity of conniving at faults, and to, 
relax his, vſhal rigour, in order to avoid, 
new complaints. At laſt he reſolved. to 
return, with: Aguada to Spain, to remove, 
the ſlanders and rumours which had been 
propagated at the | expence. of his in- 
nk and which alſo tended. to inapede, 
the 
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the progreſs of his undertaklig: This 
voyage was obliged to be deferred for 2 
conſiderable time, on account of a hurri- 
cane, fo dreadful, that neither the Indians 
nor Spaniards ever recollected to have ex- 
perienced the like. The largeſt and ſtrongeſt 
trees were torn up by the root. The fea 
raged furiouſly ; Aguado's four © ſhips, and 
two others, ſunk in the harbour; the Nina 
was very much damaged, out _. Wk 


XXXVI. Whilſt meaſures ward "taken 
to repair her again, and to build another 
out of the wreck of the fix, intelligence 
was brought to the town of rich © ores 
having been diſcovered in that diſtrict 
which had been ceded by the Indians to 
the garriſon of the fort de la Concepcion, 
D. Bartholomew Columbus travelled to the 
place, accompanied- by an atmed detach- 
ment, and ſome men ſkilled in mining, 
to examine it. In Concepcion he took guides, 
went ſouthwards over the chain of moun- 
tains, then acroſs the plain and eminences, 
called De/ Bonao, till he hit upon the 
Hayna, a large ſtream which falls into the 
ſea at the ſouthern coaſt, They diſcerned 
G traces 
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traces of gold every where, but chiefly on 
the weſtern ſhore of the Hayna, about 
eight leagues from its mouth, and forty- 
five from Iſabella. After ſome examination 
in ſeveral places, through an extent of fix 
leagues, -many grains of a conſiderable ſize 
were found. The gold grains in Cibao, on 
the contrary, were moſtly ſmall. The earth 
was ſo richly mixt with this metal, that it was 
ſuppoſed every workman might collect, with 
moderate induſtry, three drachms a day. 
They diſcovered ſome traces of cavities, 
made after the manner of ancient wells. The 
Admiral conjectured, that theſe, perhaps, 
might be the ſources from whenee the fleets 
of Solomon were laded with gold, which 
was made uſe of in the ereQion of tho 
celebrated temple, and which enriched the 
treaſury of that monarch. This fancy has 
occaſioned ſeveral improbable, and very 
ridiculous opinions, conoerning the ſituation 
of Ophir. The enthuſiaſtic diſcoverer has a 
claim to indulgence, partly on account of 
the novelty of the things, and partly owing 
to the deficient ſtate of geography in thoſe 
days, and partly out of a with to diſcover 
wonderful 
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wonderful things, to encreaſe his impor- 
tance at the court. 
| XXXVII Such ſpecious ſuppoſitions, how- 
ever, did not redound ſo much to his advan- 
tage, as the increaſing hopes that the eſtab- 
liſhments i in the new world, and the naviga- 
tions to it, would rife to the ſpeedy faccours 
of the ſtate, The expenditure no longer 
exceeded the income, as it had done in 
the firſt year, which was the principal 
charge that the enemies of Co/umbus 
brought againſt his diſcoveries. , The Ad- 
"__u ſaw this, and accordingly collected 
the gold he had recewed from  Caonabe 
Guacanagari, and the ther Cazigues and 
tributary, Indians, which in the whole, 
perhaps, ſcarce amoynted to two hundred 
ounces, together with what he had gained 
in the expedition to the Hays, in which, 
as Pedro Martir ſtates, beſides the ſamples 
already named, a grain of gold was found 
of the weight of twenty ounces, and a 
piece of ore, reſembling bell-metal, which 
weighed upwards of fix Arobes, and which 
was found lying in the yard of the houſe 


14% 
of a certain Cazique, where, according to 
report, it had lain from the romateſt period 
of his anceſtors. 7 In all probability it was a 
kind of copper or braſs. Martir declares it to 
have been pure Electre, as the gold is called 
which is mixed with one-fifth part: filver; 
he adds, that the I»dians ſhewed the mine, 
out of which, according to their ſuppoſition, 
this metal in antient times had been taken, 
but which was now filled up with earth. It is 
true, itcoſt agooddeal of pains to acquire ſuch 
information, as the iſlanders, oppreſſed and 
haraſſed by the foreigners, were not willing 
to lead them into any diſcovery that might 
be advantagebu to them. On the contrary, 
they wiſhed ts drive them from the iſland, 
and it is believed, that for that purpoſe, 
they intentionally. cenſad to ſow and plant 
Mats, Vuca, and the roots which were the 
common food of the natives, and which 
the Spaniards, driven by neceſſity, aceuÞ 
tomed themſelves to eat. The want of 
theſe neceſlaries began to be felt in the 
expedition of Bartholomew Columbus, and the 
fear ar * which ſeemed ts 
| E e threaten 
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threaten them, could not fail to encreaſs 
the number of the diſaffected, and the ge« 
neral wiſh of retarning to Spain. Theſe 
circumſtances, and the inſolent behaviour 
of Aguado, increaſed the' affliftion of the 
Admiral, who, however, took the neceſſary 
meaſures, with much activity, to leave the 
colony in a good r and to acce- 
lerate his whoa 761273 u 21h; 
XXXVIII. 8 "CER 47 Ah new. ſhip, 
which was called the Crax was ready, as 
well as the Nina, they were provided with 
the neceſſary ſtores, and failed. on the 10th 
.of March; 1496. The Admiral-topk two 
hundred and - twenty-five: Spdniards, and 
thirty Indians along with, him; - amongſt 
whom was Corabs, (who died on the paſ- 
ſage,) his ſon, brother, and one of his cou; 
ſins.” It was not yet khown, that it i- 
neceſſary to ſteer northwards to fall in with 
the weſterly winds, which favour the na- 
vigatiom The direct courſe towards the 
eaſt was taken, the conſeqence of which 


way: that . the ſhips were, ſteered with, ex- 
| ceſſive 
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ceſſive difficulty; as they had to encounter 
contrary winds continually. On the 6th of 
April, when the Admiral ſaw tumfelf as yet 
in the region of the iſlands, the | crew 
fatigued, and the proviſions neatly con- 
ſumed, he reſolved to land at Guadaloupe, 
which he did on the 10th of April. A 
number of the natives, armed with bows 
and arrows, endeavoured to prevent a land- 
ing, but the thunder of 'the guns filled 
them with ſuch terror, that they fled-im- 
mediately far from their dwellings. The 
Spaniards went on ſhore, and their firſt care 
was to collect a good ftore of Cazabe; 
Some went far into the country and' ſeized 
on ten women, on whom ſeveral marks ap- 
peared which anſwered to the deſcriptian of 
the pretended Amazonian race. The Admiral 
himfelf took them to be ſuch, perſuaded by 
their ſigns and miſunderſtood expreſſions, that 
the iſland was inhabited ſolely by women, 
and that' at certain tunes only they ad- 
mitted the other ſex to vifit it. They poſ- 
ſeſſed an uncommon boldneſs, and maſculine 
bodily ſtrength, were extremely thick and 
corpulent, and very agile. One of the ten 

Ee 2 captives, 
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captives, purſued. by à very quick and in- 
trepid Canarian, would undoubtedly have 
eſcaped by flight, had ſhe. not truſted in 
her ſtrength; for as ſoon as the' faw her 
purſuer alone, ſhe threw him on the ground, 
and would have ftrangled hifn, if his; com- 
rades had not haſtened to his telief. She 
came voluntarily on board; out of love, as 
it ſeems, for Cabnabo, who was faid to be 
of Carabean origin; the reſt were ſent 
again on ſhore, and preſented with trinkets, 
that they might ſpread the report of the 
kindneſs of the & paniardi over the iſland, 
which was conſidered fs - a convenient 
place of repoſe in that navigation. 


XXXIX. After having laid in a good 
ſtore of Cazabe, with wood and water, they 
failed again on the zcth. The erroneous 
courſe was continued principally under the 
22d degree, in a continued calm and con- 
trary, or at leaſt not very favourable wind, 
which laſted above a month before they 
reached the track of the Haber, Which the 
Admiral concluded frei the obſer vation ef 
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leſs informed and attentive, could not gueſs 
where they were. This circumſtance, as 
well as the decreaſe of victuals, which 
made it neceſſary to limit the daily allow - 
ance of each perſon to ſix ounces of bread, 
diſquieted the crew very much. Their 
fear, and the dread of ſtarving with hunger, 
roſe to the higheſt degree, ſo that on the 
7th of June, ſome deſperadoes took the 
reſolution either to eat the Indians, or throw 
them overboard, The Admiral prevented 
this cruelty, and Providence ordered it, 
that on the following day they diſco- 
vered land, which was ſo anxiouſly wiſhed 
for, They were ſtruck with this joyful 
ſight not far from Cape St. Vincent, and 
the next day, which was the ith, hey 
landed in Cadia, \ : 
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1. Tauer found three Ruge in the 
harbour, juſt ready to ſet fail for Eſpa- 
nola, with reinforcements and freſh ſtores; ; 
they cleared out on the 7th of June, under 
the command of Peralonſo Nin, pilot of the 
main ſhip, who, in paſſing by Gomera, added 
to the proviſions an hundred ſheep, which 
he took from this place: a ſupply which 
proved the more welcome, as no veſſels had 
arrived at the deſtined place for ten months; 
for the four caravels, which had been ſent 
aut in January, had unfortunately funk on 
the coaſt of Spain. The Admiral availed 
himſelf of this opportunity, to write a letter 
to his brother Bartholomew, in which he de- 
fired him, for the purpoſe of reducing the 
iſland to perfect tranquillity, to arreſt all 
thoſe Caziques and Indians who had been 
found guilty of the murder of the Spaniards, 
and tp ſend them to Spain; to eſtabliſh 


the mines at the Hayna, to look out for a 
| convenient 
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convenient harbour near that river, and to 
plant a colony on the ſouthern coaſt; 
In Spar he endeavoured to remove the bad 
opinion. of himſelf and his undertakings, 
though all thoſe that had lately returned 
from! India appeared as witneſſes againſt him. 
Their palid and gloomy countenances re- 
ſembled gold indeed, with reſpect” to its 
colour, but not in brightneſs; ſtriking pic - 
tures of diſappointed avidity. But minds ſub- 
ject to the tyranny of ſuch a deſtructive paſ- 
ſion are never either ſatisfied, or cured of that 
diſeaſe. They never give up their vain and 
fruitleſs reſearehes, as long as one glimmer · 
ing ſpark of hape remains. Columbus availed 
himſelf of this elaſtic ſpring. To dazzle and 
draw over the common multitude, he pre- 
pared to ſet out on his march to Burgos, 
(where the court was held, ) with the ſame 
pomp and ſplendour, that attracted the eyes 
of the numerous beholders the firſt time, 
and exhibited to view all the metals, colours, 
Brafil wood and ſpices, which he had brought 
along with him. The chief Indians were 
adorned with gold plates, maiks,. and other | 
inſignia of the _ metal, amongſt which, 
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the pretended crown of the great Caziqno 
ſhone in preference to the reſt, He re- 
vived the old ideas of the wealth of Jada 
in the minds of the intelligent and diſtin» - 
guithed, and impreſſed them with his | con- 
viction, that Cuba was the beginning of 
thoſe rich countries, . No perſon was able 
to withſtand his ſpecious and plaufible argu- 
ments, which were founded on the authority 
of Seneca and Ariflotle, He (confounded 
every opponent by his determined and poſi - 
tive aſſertions, the authority he had acquired, 
the ſucceſs 'of his firſt diſcovery, and by 
his promiſe to elucidate and to remove every 
doubt of the ſecond diſcovery, Nay, be 
even rendered the paradoxical opinion of his 
having found the Ophir of Solomon plauſible. 
But what he placed beyond all doubt, were 
the advantages which he promiſed from the 
mines of Hayna, of which he ſhewed gold 
grains of the ſize of a nut, and alſo from 
the precious: Brafil wood, 


III. His accuſers either were not !ſo-nume» 
rous, or ſo inveterate againſt him, as he 
or they were not heard. From 

a report 
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a report ſtill. exiſting, it appears, that they 
concurred with the Admiral in the main 


ſubject, but diminiſhed his  exaggeratious 


very much, The gold collected from the 
mines, according to their account, ſcarce 
amounted to ten marks, and that there was 
not as much more in the hands of the 
Indians. Of copper, about one hundred 
weight had been found; cotton would 
coſt a great deal of money to collect it. 
Of ſpice, there was only a ſmall quantity, 
and that not very fine; and they calcu- 
lated, that it would require about two 
hundred foot, from fifteen to twenty horſe, 
and ten ſtout dogs, to ſubjugate the iſland, 
without any additional expence. This 
article of uſeleſs expenditure was the great 
hindrance, eſpecially under the circum- 
ſtances of the day. As the war with France 
had broke | out, immenſe preparations were 
made by land and ſea in Naples, to regain 
that kingdom, which the French had taken 
with incredible velocity for the houſe of 
Arragon, in Rouffillon, and other quarters, 
to put them in a proper ſtate of defence. 
Beſides, the intended reciprocal union in 


marriage 


| 
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marriage of the Prince and the Infanta 
Donna Fuana, with Margaret and the 
Archduke of Auffria, children of the Empe- 
ror Maximilian, was to take place. And in- 
dependent of the great preparations for that 
purpoſe, a numerous and ſtrong ſquadron 
was ordered to be equipt, to condu the 
Princeſs in ſafety to Flanders, and to return 
with the Aufrian Princefs to Spain. 


III. The exalted minds of their Majef- 
ties, however, ſuperior to all theſe cares, de- 
voted all the neceſſary attention to the affairs 
of India. The glory of bringing a new 
world, as it were, into exiſtence, and dif- 
fuſing the light of the goſpel in it, the 
laudible ambition to eclipſe the navigation 
of Solomon, Alexander, and other celebrated 
Princes, conſpired to vanquiſh all the diffi- 
culties and obſtacles, which roſe to impede 
the purſuance of the diſcoveries, and the 
maintenance of the eſtabliſhment; nor did 
they wiſh to be excelled in noble conſtancy 
and perſeverance by the Portugneſe, who for 
many years, at a conſiderable expence of 


money, and the loſs of many men, with 
f little 


little profit, had endeavoured to purſue theie 
glorious undertakings along the- coaft of 
Africa. Animated with fuch ideas which Co- 
lumbus raiſed in their minds, Ferdinaud and 
1/abella, reſolved to yield to all his propoſals. 
Delay, however, was unavoidable. The 
Queen remained at Laredo till the depar- 
ture of her daughter, towards the end of 
the ſummer; and the King did not return 
from the French frontiers till the beginning 
of autumn. Now, when the Air of 
India were taken into conſideration, there 
were neither ſhips, men, nor money, as the 
urgent wants of the moment had engroſſed 
them all, Notwithſtanding, fays Caſas, fix 
millions of maravadis had been aſſigned to 
Columbus, but the draft had been recalled in 
conſequence of the neceſſity of that ſum 
for re-inforcing the province of Ronſſillon, 
after the Hench had made themſelves 
maſters of Salfas, To make good that 
intended grant, another ſum equal, or 
greater than the former, was ordered to 
be paid to him out of the treaſures which 
arrived from Eſpalona, under the ſuper- 
intendance of * Nind, who had juſt 

entered 
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entered the harbour of Cadis with three 
ſhips filled with ſlaves, and who, under 
the expectation of diſpoſing of them at a 
high price, rated the cargoes in his written 
report at the high ſum that. he thought 
they would bring; a circumſtance which 
diſpleaſed their Majeſties very much, and 
which brought the colony into diſrepute, 
and turned very much to the prejudice of 
the Admiral. I do not diſcover the leaſt 
trace of the draft juſt mentioned, The 
arrival of veſſels, only fraught with Indians 
who refuſed to be ſold, thereby cauſed addi- 
tional expences; and the accounts given by 
Nind, and his men, relative to the ſtate of 
the colony, could be nothing leſs than favour- 
able to the requiſitions of the Admiral, How» 
ever, undoubtedly, the care and attention 
which the home concerns demanded, were 
the greateſt impediment to the affairs of India, 
which, indeed, were not ſeriouſly thought 
of till the ſummer following, when the noiſe 
of war was lulled, and the ſplendid nuptial 
feſtival of the Prince was over, And, even 
then it coſt a good deal of trouble to raiſe 

; ; - men 
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men and money; a difficulty, which put 
the patience of the Admiral to a ſevere 
trial. What diſtreſſed him moſt of all was, 
the diſtreſſing thought of the ſufferings of 
his brothers, and the other coloniſts; for, 
according to the lateſt accounts, their 
ſituation muſt be extremely bad, and worſe 
evils were ſtill to be apprehended, which 
really proved to be the caſe. 


IV. After the Ae 0 the Admiral 
from Eſpanola, the Adelantado, (Vice-Go- 
vernor,) for this was the title which 
Bartholomew Columbus bore from that time, 
went to the mines and erected a fort there, 
to which he gave the name of Str. Crifforal, 
but, which the coloniſts commonly, called 
De] Oro, on account of the gold found 
there. He ſtaid in this place for three 
months, and took the neceſſary ſteps to 
forward the progreſs of the mines; but 
the want of workmen, and food for, his 
men compelled him to return to Concep- 
cion, leaving behind him ten ſoldiers to 
guard the fort. He paſſed ſome time in 
the countries of Guarionex, and ſome other 
_ rulers 
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ralers of the Vega, lived at the expence 6f 
the Indians, and levied the taxes: In the 
mean time the arrival of the fleet under 
Nind, the freſh proviſions from Spain, the re- 
inforcement of ſome men; the good accounts 
of the Admiral, and the favour expected 
from the court through the mediation of 
ſuch an agent, revived and animated the 


drooping ſpirits of our coloniſts. © Theſe 


ſhips, according to Martir and Caſas, 
fpeedily returned, laden with three hundfed 
Iſlanders. The Viee-Governor now ſet out 
for the mines of S. Chriſtoval, and from 
thence to the ſouthern coaſt, in order to 
eſtabliſi a harbour there, in conſequence 
of the Admiral's orders. He found a very 
convenient place for that purpoſe, about a 


day's journey from the mines, at the mouth 


of the Ozama, a conſiderable river abounding 
in fiſh; with pleaſant banks, and the foil 


covered with a luxuriant vegetation, and 
every kind of plants, and in general, an 


extraordinary fertility, He immediately 


laid the foundation of a fort on the eaſtern 


ſhore, and left twenty men to complete 
and garriſon it, after which, he went with 


the 
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the reſt of his people to examine the ſouth 
weſtern provinces, Which as Fe were only 
ih „„ 

5 * a — pe thirty — he 
alighted on the river Neyba; from thence 
he. continued his way to the weſt, beyond 
that. river, he found an army of. Indians 
encamped under the command of Bohechio 
Anacuacog, the head Cazique of thoſe pro- 
vinces, who, as Bartholomew was informed, 
took the field. to conquer the people WhO 
lived on the banks of the, river. He received 
the Spamards. in a peaceable manner, and 
withed to know the cauſe of their arrival 
in that quarter. The Vice-governor, in · 
formed him that all the other Cazigues, of 
the iſland had ſubmitted to the ſovereiguty 
of their Catholic Majeſties, and entered into 
the obligation of paying them a tribute, and 
that he, would be obliged to follow their 
example, How is it poſſible, ſaid the 
Cazigue, as my dominions do not yield any 
gold? T bis anſwer proves that the report 
might be g eneral, that the foreigners only 
came in Varta of that ore. The Vice- 
governor 


the men along the ſhore of the lake Faragua, 
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governor undeceived him, and told him that 
the tribute could be alſo paid in cazabe, 
cotton, and other productions in which the 


iſland abounded. This information calmed 
the mind of Behechio, who now liberally 


offered all that ſhould be defired. He dif- 
miſſed his troops, and conducted the Spa- 
niardi to Jaragua, the place of his uſual 
reſidence, about ninety miles from the river 
Neyba. It ſeemsthat the Spaniards did not all 
take the ſame way. Two diviſions of twenty- 
five'men each drew to the left, took their 
way to the ſouthern coaſt, and diſcovered 
whole foreſts of Braſil wood; they cut down 
a conſiderable quantity of this precious 
timber, and laid it up in huts till it could 
de conveyed away by the Spaniſi ſhips. The 
General marched with the greateſt part of 


the name alſo of the capital and the whole 
country. Theſe provinces were wealthy, 
very well inhabited, and ruled by ſeveral 
Caziques, under the ſupreme authority of 
Behechio. Theſe rulers, after the example 


1 their ſovereign paid horhage” to their 
Catholic 
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Catholic Majeſties, and freely conſented to 
the tribute en . * them. 


VI. The] jzonmey was telieved 4 by ſuocelive Os 


feſtivitiesand rejoicings, but all theſe divertiſſe - 
ments were far execeded by thoſe that were 
prepared at the court of the Cazique. All 
the people came to meet their ſovereign and 
his gueſts, and received them with a thou- 
ſand demonſtrations of joy. Near the habi- 
tation of the prince, thirty of his women 
appeared, with palm branches in their hands, 
and danced - and ſung after their manner, 
and at laſt preſented thoſe branches to the 
General on bended knees. An enchanting 
ſpectacle to our coloniſts, on whom the 
nakedneſs and geſticulations of theſe females 
made ſuch an impreſſion, that they fantied 
they ſaw the fabulous nymphs of old. Such 
they appeared, eſpecially the young unmar- 
ried girls, quite naked, their hair flow ing down 
their ſhoulders, ' and- brows ſhaded with a 
bandeau of cotton. The married wothen, 
and thoſe that were advanced in years, wote 
ſhort aprons round their loĩns. When night 
approached, a luxuriant fupper was given, 
| e ; after 
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after which the people retired, to \ reſt, On 
the next day, greater banquetings and enter- 
tainments were prepared. Several dances were 
exhibited in a houſe peculiarly appropriated 
for that purpoſe. A ſham battle was, alſo diſ- 
played betwixt two hoſtile armies, 1n a; large 

field, and that with ſo true and lively a 
repreſentation, that having firſt diſcharged 
their arrows, they then cloſed hand to hand; 
in a ſhort time four men were killed, and a 
great number wounded. The loſs would 
have been {till greater, had not an end been 
put to this martial ſport at | the. earneſt 
.entreaty of the Spaniards. Theſe demon- 
ſtrations of joy and friendſhip, as well as 
the ſubmiſſion and obedience of the Cazique, 
and his willingneſs to pay the tribute 
required, aroſe, it ſeems, from the inflyence 
of his ſiſter Anacaong,, an admirably prudent 
and intelligent woman, ſuch as could not 
be expected to be found among ſuch people. 
She had been married to the fierce. Caonabo, 
and warned by the unfortunate fate of her 
huſband, ſhe gaye her brother this ſalutary 
advice, to preſerve his freedom and power. 


| This is to be ed from what afterwards 
| 1 
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happened, though NMartir, the writer of this 
narration, does not mention any thing of 
Anacaona i in relating this . LE 


vn. Be that as it ay. as ſoon as che 
Governor had obtained his object, he ſet 
out immediately for Jabella, without meet- 
ing, as far as is known, any obſtacle or 
diſagreeable accident in a march of eighty - 
leagues; which he had to travel: He 
found the inhabitants of the town in the 
moſt wretched ſtate, almoſt all ſick, not a 
few dead, and deſtitute of any medicine ot 
nutriment; nay, without the common ne- 
ceſſaries of life. The victuals brought ſome 
months Neſpre from Spain by the Nina, 
arrived in a putrid ſtate, and what was edible 
had been conſumed. A ſearcity of proviſions 
pervaded the whole iſland, partly becauſe a 
great number of the iſlanders had fled from 
the perſecution of the Spaniards to the 
mountains, in conſequence of which m 
plantations were left uncultivated, : partly 
becauſe the grounds that were tilled were. 
not ſufficient to repay their cultivators and 
the 3 eſpecially aſter the dreadful 
'M f 2 hurri- 
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hurricane that had raged the preceding yeat. | 
As many iſlanders had already died in conſe- 
quence of theſe diſaſtrous citcumſtances, 
others had withdrawn from the vicinity of 
the town, where the diſtreſs muſt naturally 
be felt in a greater degree than elſewhere ; 
beſides, a number of them had been carried 
over as ſlaves to Spain; the reſult was the 
greateſt want and diſtreſs in the town and 
its environs. In addition to this calatmity, 
the ſhips that were ſo eagerly expected with 
freſh ptoviſions delayed coming, nor was 
there a ſingle veſſel, which could have been 
ſent, to carry home an account of their 
unſpeakable diſtreſs, which became every 
moment more and more alarming. The 
prudent Vice-governor, however, took every 
meaſure that could poſſibly be taken. He 
ordered two ſhips to be built, left only the 
moſt neceſſary perfonsin the town, diſtributed 
the reſt in the moſt wealthy diſtricts, and 
erected five villages along the road from 
Concepcion, to the harbour of Ozama. Each 
of theſe villages was guarded with a little fort. 
Eſperanza lay nine leagues from Oxama, 


Santa Catarina fifteen, Santiago nineteen 
| and 
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and a half, and Concepcion twenty-four, which 
laſt was fortified with particular care, becauſe 
it lay at the foot of the great chain of moun- 
tains, half a league from the dwelling place 
of Guarionex, in a very populous and fertile 
plain. Here, as it ſeems, the Vice-governor 
remained for ſome time, to the year 1497, 
when he inflicted an exemplary puniſhment 


on account of religion. | 


vu. The inſtruction and converſion of 
the Indians, peculiarly engaged the care and 
attention of Fray Roman Pane, of the order 
of S. Hieronymus, and Fray Juan B o gonon, 
2 Frunciſcan. They were indefatigable in 
their miſſion. Paus, in particular, animated 
with a holy enthuſiaſm, learned the language 
of Macoria, (a provincial dialect af the 
general language of the inhabitants) in leſs 
than a year, and inſtructed a, family, con- 
ſiſting of ſixteen perſons, in the principal 
truths of chriſtianity. When the firſt Alcayde 
Juan de Ayala was obliged to go to Guasiguana, 
in conſequence of the ſedition which broke 
out there, he accompanied him to Concepcion, 
and took Guaycavanu, one of his beſt diſ- 
Ff 3 ciples, 
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ciples, along with him, who was well ac. 
quainted with the Janguage generally ſpoken 
in the dominions of Guarionex. As ſoon as 
our paſtor had learned it himſelf, he zea- 
louſly began to inſtruct the Caxique and his 
family in the principles of Chriſtianity; at 
the ſame time he did not neglect Guaycavanu 
and his family, who lived in company. with 
him, and who deſerved by every means. ta 
be admitted into the church: This Guay- 
cavanu was the firſt who received baptiſm, 
on the 21ſt of September, 1496. On 
that ſacred occaſion he got the name of 
Juan Mateo, His pious endeavours were 
not crowned with the ſame ſucceſs in the 
houſe of Guarioner. He, as well as Bor- 
gonon, laboured about two years to win this 
prince over to the new religion, and to lead 
him; and ſeveral perſons of his houſehold ſo 
far as to learn the creed, pater - noſter, and 
other articles of the catechiſm, and to recite 
them twice a day. But our catachumen at 
| ſength changed his mind and conduct, at 
the inſtance of other Caziques, who re- 
proached him for his inclination to the reli- 


gion of the yy a malignant rapacious | 
; nation 
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nation, who had ſeized on his country, with 
the addition that they ought not to be grati- 
fied in any one thing, and that all the 
princes of the country ought to unite their 
ſtrength to extirpate them. When our 
miſſionaries obſerved this alteration, they 
reſolved to depart, and reſort to the pro- 
vince of another Cazigue, of the name 
of Maviatue, where they hoped to reap 
better fruit, becauſe this chief had expreſſed 
a with to embrace Chriſtianity, They 
took Fuan Mateo with ' them, and left 
the care and ſuperintendance of a little 
chapel, which they had prepared in a certain 
houſe, to his brother and relations. Two 
days after their departure ſix Indians, by the 
order bf Cuarioner, ſtole the holy images 
of the chapel, broke them in pieces, trampled 
on them with their feet, and buried them in 
an Ages field. The Vice-governor was 
informed of this outrage, he cauſed the per- 
petrators to be tried, and condemned them 
to be burnt, which ontence was put itta 
public execution, f | 


IX, After, by the ſeverity of this ſentence, 
he had thrown the country into fear, he forti- 
Ff4 fied . 
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fied the fort, and diſtributed ſame of the ſick 
who began to recover into.cottages,, and con- 
tinued his march to the ſouth. He erected a 
fort about ten leagues from Concepcion, and &. 
Chriſtoval, which was more important than the 
reſt, becanſe it was planted between mountains, 
and on the frontiers of Bonao, a powerful 
Caxique, whoſe name the fortreſs bore, as 
well as the whole place and province; at 
length he reached the port of Ozama on the 
ſouthern coaſt, where he wiſhed to eſtabliſh 
ſuch another town as that of {/abe//a. --As 
he ranged the neighbouring countries in 
ſearch of food, and for the purpoſe at the 
ſame time, of rendering the Caaiques tribu- 
tary, he received an account from Concep- 
cion, that the. Indians of theſe diſtricts, in- 
flamed with reſentment againſt the Spa» 

niardi, had evinced ſymptoms of a dangerous 
rebellion. In fact the moſt powerful Cazques 
of that quarter bad united for that purpoſe. 
Guarionex at firſt refuſed to accede to the 
plot through timidity, but by unremitting 
perſuaſion they at laſt prevailed on him to 
join them. They collected troops privately, 
and reſolved on a fixed iſ to attack the 


_ 
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Spamards, and to kill them all together. 
Their deſigns were gueſſed at. The Go- 
vernor haſtened with his men by forced 
marches, and found means to get into the 
fortreſs un perceived. He reſolved to arreſt 
all the leaders in one night, before they 
could put their plan into execution, and 
appointed Captains for that purpoſe, with 
an armed force under the command of each, 
to ſecure the priſoners. He took upon 
himſelf to ſeize on Guarioner; the project 
ſucceeded without failure in any part. Four 
teen Caniques were brought | priſoners to 
Concepcion in the night fixed on. TW]. ⁰ of | 
them who were convicted of being the very 
leaders of the conſpiracy, were beheaded. 
The reſt were pardoned after a ſtrong admo- 
nition and ſevere reprehenſion, and reſtored 
with clemency to their ſubjects, who, to the 
number of about five thouſand, without any 
other arms but tears and lamentations, 
aſſembled, and ſupplicated, like ſo many 
inconſolable orphans, the lives and liberties 
of their fathers. This rigour, tempered 
with mercy, produced the deſired effect. 
The princes and 2 vaſſals took it for a 
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warning, acknowledged their faults with 
ſubmiſſion, without leaving their country or 
. poſſeſſions, a circumſtance which it was 
juſtly dreaded would have been the reſult of 
a greater ſeverity, and which, if it had 
happened, would have turned out to the 
greateſt diſtreſs of our Coloniſts, whoſe 
ſubſiſtence depended on 8 cultivated fields 
of the Indians, | W 


X. Thus tranquillity was reſtored for the 
preſent among the Indians, but this was not the 
caſe with the minds of the Spanjardi; they 
were much diſſatisfied to find themſelves in 
a remote country, under the command of a 
foreigner, who kept them under a perpetual 
ſtrict diſcipline, fatiguedby unremitting labour, 
painful marches, in want even of the bread 
made of | Yuca and maiz, their cloaths quite 
ragged, ſubjected to a thouſand other incon- 
veniencies and calamities, all of which they 
attributed to the fault of the Admiral, who 
had not performed his promiſe of ſending 
them any relief ſince his departure, Which 
was now fourteen months. The Vice-go- 


vernor conſoled them with hopes, on which 
they 
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they placed no wels except chose which 
depended on the ſhips, which were building 


with great activity. In the mean time ſome 
Indians arrived with a meſſage from Boſiec bios, 
in Jaragua, ſtating that the tribute was col- 
lected. The Governor availed himſelf of 
this welcome opportunity to divide the tur- 
bulent, and to employ a great part of them 
in à manner agreeable to their wiſhes. | Me 
marched thither, and was received with 
much courteſy and reſpect at the court of 
Boſechio, where alſo the diſtinguiſhed prin- 
ceſs Anacaona, and thirty- two petty Canzges 
expected him. They had brought with 
thetn ſeveral ſorts of delicacies independent 
of the | ſtipulated quantity of cotton ' and 
food, in order to gain the good will of the 
Spaniards.” In a ſhort time, a whole cottage 
was filled with raw and ſpun cotton. An 
immenſe quantity of maize and cazabe was 
likewiſe furniſhed, becauſe the Caxtques did 

not confine themſelves merely to the dif- - 
charge of their obligation, but offered of 
both kinds of corn as much as the Spaniards 
would chuſe. The Vice-governor received 
the offer with gratitude, and ſent orders to 


the 
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the town to prepare one of the caravels, 
and to ſend her immediately to the harbour 
of FJaragua, that ſhe might be freighted 
with victuals, and then to ſail back to 
Jabella with the utmoſt ſpeed. Whilſt 
bread was the chief article of conſideration 
in the neighbouring provinces, here the Spa- 
niards feaſted, and rioted in luxury at court, 
where they were entertained, and pam- 
pered quite up to their wiſhes. They were 
furniſhed with abundance of delicacies, 
ſeveral ſorts of fiſh, Utias, and the ſavoury 
Iguanas, a diſh reſerved for perſons of high 
rank only. At firſt the Spaniards refuſed to 
eat of this Indian luxury, as they looked 
upon it to be loathſome, and repugnant to 
their appetite. At laſt the Vice-governor, 
perſuaded by Anacaona. taſted a bit of them, 
the Spaniards followed his example, and in 
a ſhort time they reliſhed them ſo well, as 
to prefer theſe animals to bee and 
turkies. | | 


y XI. The feaſts and er were crowned 
with the arrival of the caravel, an object of 


aſtoniſhment to the Indians.  Anacaona and 
| | TY Bolie- 
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Bohechio went to view the veſſel, accortipa- 
nied by the Governor. The ſhip ſaluted 
them with the diſcharge of her guns. The 
Indians were ſo ſtunned, that they ſuppoſed 
the whole univerſe was falling into ruins; 
when they recovered a little from their 
fright, they went on board, and viewed all 
the parts of the veſſel with admiration. 
They could not conceive how it was poſſible 
that ſuch a bulky body could be turned and 
managed with ſo much eaſe, by the wind 
alone, without oars. They were enter- 
tained beſides with a dance and military 
muſic. All that they ſaw; contributed to 
heighten the idea which they entertained, 
of the greatneſs and unparallelled ſuperiority 
of the Spaniards, and their deſire to pleaſe 
them and gain their good will. Anacuona 
diſtinguiſhed herſelf as much by her pre- 
ſents and complaiſance, as by her talents ' 
and politeneſs. The night before they vi- 
ſited the harbour, ſhe feaſted all the Spa- 
niards in a place belonging to herſelf, 
where'the poſſeſſed a Caney, or large houſe, 
adorned with ſplendid furniture and other 
articles, with chairs, or  Duhos, as they 
called 
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called them, plates, bowls, and other veſſels; 
Theſe were made of a black ſhining wood, 
which was thought to be ebony of the fineſt 
quality. They were hollowed, rendered 
fmooth, and poliſhed by the means of fire. 
The inſtruments employed on this occaſion 
were flints and pebble ſtones, extremely 
hard. They, without any -other aid, but 
natural emulation and patience, formed ex- 
cellent and admirable pieces of artificial 
work, with figures of men, animals, and 
ſeveral things in groteſque ſhapes, on half 
relief. The Governor took fourteen Duos, 
or chairs, and about ſixty articles of other 
furniture with him, beſides preſents which 
are not particularly mentioned. The 
munificence of this celebrated heroine, 
raiſed an emulation in her brother, and 
the ſubaltern C axiques. The ſhip fraught 
with ſo many gifts ſet ſail for Jabella; and 
the Governor, filled with ſatisfaction and 
pleaſure, ſet out for the ſame town, where 
he found, by ſad experience, that human 
Joys and pleaſures frequently end in ſorrow 
and calamity. 
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XII. The ſparks-of mutiny, which had 
not been quite extinguiſhed when he ſet 
out for Faragua, had burſt out after his 
departure into an open flame; the uſual 
_ reſult of malcontentneſs, hunger, and an 
ill-adminiſtered juſtice. Don Diego Co- 
lumbus was an honeſt, well-principled 
man, but devoid of courage and firmneſs. 
The ſecond in command to him, inſtead 
of calling his additional authority in to his 
aid, placed himſelf at the head of the mal- 
contents. His name was Franciſco Roldan, 
a native of Torre de D. Gimeno, near Faen. 
He had been raiſed, by the Admiral, from 
the low ſituation of a footman, by, degrees, 
to the rank of chief juſtice of the colony. 
A great fault, indeed, to raiſe a man of a 
few good qualities, and deſtitute of merit, 
without reflecting, at the ſame time, that 
gratitude to their benefactor is the firſt 
duty which ſuch reptiles neglect. Roldan 
ſoon evinced that he belonged to this claſs of 
wretches, by ſpreading a report, that the Admi- 
ral either never would return, in conſequence 
of the unfavourable report of Aguado, or 
that he would forget the concerns of the iſland 


. 

in the giddy intoxicating pleaſures of the 
court. The only means then left to avoid 
ſtarvation, was, that as many of them ſhould 
embark as the caravel, then juſt got ready, 
would contain, and to preſs the ſupport 
of the reſt. A great number of the 
coloniſts were ready to fall in with 
this propoſal; and after many abuſive 
ſpeeches, they aſſembled before D. Diego 
Columbus, and urged him to launch the 
ſhip which lay as yet in dock on the 
ſtocks. Don Diego refuſed to comply with 
theſe demands, eſpecially as the rigging 
and tackling requiſite in ſo long a voyage 
were not finiſhed, Notwithſtanding, they 
perſiſted with obſtinacy and violence in their 
demands. Roldan, the ring- leader of the 
party, declared that he would put their 
deſign into execution, in ſpite of the Vice 
Governor; He inveighed againſt him and 
his brothers in the "moſt rancourous and 
reproachful terms; ſaid they were. foreigners, 
greedy of ambition and avaricious tyrants, 
and enemies to the Spaniards, " by which 
he ſucceeded in drawing ovet a great num- 


ber of the Rur to his ſide. Phe urgent 
| neceſſity, 
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neceſſity, however, of providing for the 
general good and ſafety, ſtopped: the, pro- 
greſs of the rebellion. - 'The- adians tout 
Conception ſeemed. to be in motion, and ta 
conſpire to the deſtruction of that fortreſs 
and the garriſon. In order to prevent it, 
Don Diego ſent a company of forty ſoldiers, 
under the command of Ro/dan for that 
place, by which he removed all at once 
two menacing dangers; though the ſaid evils 
were not yet radically cured, as the In- 
dans were unwilling to bear the oppreſ- 
ſions of the coloniſts, and the latter to 
endure the 1 inconveniencies of their diſtreſs- 
ful ſituation. 


XIII. When the Governor and. Ro/darn 
returned from theit expedition, the flames 
of diſcord broke - out; afreſh, The ſailing 
of the caravel was inſiſted on with increaſed 
violence, in proportion to the oppoſition of 
the Governor, His, authority as well as 
his nautical experience were ſet at nought. | 
He expoſtulated in yain- with them on the 
dangers they would expaſe themſelves. ta, 
by attempting ſo long a voyage in a veſſel 
Geg that 
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that was not properly equipped for the pur. 
poſe, He was charged with an intention 
of tyrannizing over the colony. He was 
upbraided with being a foreigner, diſaffected 
and unkind to the Spaniards, ' capricious and 
cruel; ' in conſequence of which, they de- 
clared it neceſſary either to refuſe obedi- 
ence to him, or to kill him, in order to 
prevent their own. entire deſtruction. In 
the midſt of all theſe tempeſtuous motions, 
the Vice-Governor remained firm and reſo- 
lute; he took care to adminiſter juſtice, 
and reſolved to ſet an example of it in the pu- 
niſhment of a certain man called Barahona, 
an accomplice of the mutineers. Noldan 
conceived that the day appointed for the 
execution of this criminal would be very 
opportune to murder the Vice-Governor; 
but, luckily, the latter pardoned the con- 
vict, and the plot was diſcloſed. When 
the ringleader ſaw himſelf betrayed, he 
marched with his partiſans to Vega. His 
deſign was to make hitnſelf maſter of 
Concepcion, to return thence with aug- 
mented force, and to on the town and 


the 
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the whole country. In his marches, he 
ſtrove to ſeduce the Spaniards ſeattered in 
theſe quarters, and the natives. To the lat- 
ter, he promiſed exemption from taxes; to 
the former, a free and unreſtrained life, ex- 
empt from the reſtraints impoſed by the inex- 
orable Columbus and his brother, who would 
not permit them to make uſe of the Indians 
as ſlaves and labourers, to ſeize the women, 
and to traffic and acquire gold for them- 
ſelves; awd who under the pretext of the 
royal ſalary, which never was paid, fatigued 
them inceſſantly with working in plantations, - 
and aſſiſting in raiſing buildings, till they 
were almoſt ſtarved with hunger, and more - 
over puniſhed them with ſeverity for every 
petty offence. The rebel aſſembled all his 
men an the chief place of a Cazique, called 
Margue, two leagyes from Concepcion, where 
he diſcloſed his deſign to make himſelf 
maſter of the fortreſs, He then went to 
the refidence of Guarionexr, where Capthin' 
Garcia Barrantes was ſtationed with thirty 
men; but he was diſappointed in the ſeduc- 
tion of them through the watchfulneſs of 
the EY who, apprized of the do- 
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ſign of the inſurgents, kept back his men 
from any communication with them, and 
ſhut himſelf up with them in a houſe, where 
he remained faithful to his truſt, in defi- 
ance of every menace. Raldan carried off 
all the proviſions, and marched to the fort 
of Concepcion. Miguel Balliſter, the com- 
mander of it, an honeſt Catalonian, would 
not 'permit him to enter-it, in conſequence 
of the notice which he had received of the 
bafe intention of the traitor, by ſote perſons 
who had come from the aforeſaid place. 
Notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of his firſt ' 
attempt, he ſtill endeavoured ta ſeduce the 
men, and really brought ſuch a number of 
partizans = "aq as to dale his ſuperi · 
ority dreadful. , 1 6} 


2. Ball. er r the 79 
nor by letter of the alarming ſtate of affairs, 
Who immediately collected as many ſoldiers as 
he could, and marched without delay to join 

that commander. As he wiſhed, however, 
to ſettle the n aricably, hearing 
that Ro/dan had advanced, half a league 
into the dominions of Guarionex, he ſent, 


2 perſon to him to repreſent, though in a 
friendly 
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friendly and gentle way, the impropriety 
and imprudence of his conduct, and hoped 
by this means to bring him back to a ſenſe 
of duty. The only effect of this meaſure 
was, that the conſented to negociate with 
the Governor under a ſafe-guard. In this 
negociation he infiſted afreſh on the fitting 
out of the caravel. After many inſolent 
and contumelious expreſſions, he concluded 
with .declaring, that he would remain in 
arms, united with his party, becauſe he 
knew that the Governor bore him a deadly 
hatred; and that, notwithſtanding he now 
affected to be kind and clement- towards 
him, he would ſeize the firſt opportunity of 
glutting his revenge. When he was cited 
before a tribunal, and commanded to deli- 
ver the ſtaff and ſurrender up the name 
of chief juſtice, he anſwered, that he was 
ready to do both in the preſence of an 
impartial judge, and by the order of the 
King, who bad inveſted him with that dig- 
nity. In the mean time, however, he was 
willing to take his abode wherever he ſhould 
be directed; but when the province of a 
Caaique, called Diego Columbus, was ap- 
Gg 3 | pointed 
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pointed for that purpoſe, he objected to it, 
as he ſaid there were not victuals in it ſuffi- 
cient for himſelf and his men, and that he 


could not help ſeeking a more conyenient 
diſtri. | 


XV. He marched to the town, and tried 
in vain to get the caravel launched; he 
plundered the public magazine of proviſions, 
arms and colours, without any regard to 
the authority of the Governor, who was 
obliged to ſhut himſelf up in the fortreſs, 
Having committed all theſe depredations, 
he left t Iſabella, reſolved to march with his 
men to the ſtates of Bohechro, becauſe he 
had heard certain perſons ſpeak with tranſ- 
port of the wealth, cultivation, and fertility 
of thoſe provinces, particularly of the beauty 
and charms of the women. He provided 
himſelf with cattle and beaſts of burden out 
of the King's herd; but before he ſet out 
for this expedition, -he took it into his head 
to try his ſtrength with the Governor, to 
ſurprize him in the fort of Vega, and to ſtrip 
him of his dignity, What induced- him to 


| adopt this FOG was a | perſuaſion, that 
| . a great 
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4 great many of the Spaniards, who had res 
mained faithful to the Government, might 
be allured by flattering promiſes to join him. 
But. he was miſtaken; the Vice-Governor, 
who was acquainted with his deſign, put 
himſelf in a ſtate of defence; he aſſured him- 
ſelf of the fidelity of his men, by promiſing 
them more certain rewards than the traitor 
was able to hold out, and among others, 
two Indian ſlaves to each for their ſervice, 
Thus armed with authority. and courage, 
he went in ſearch of the enemy, determined 
to decide by force of arms, what he could 
not .accompliſh by the force of reaſon and 
friendly remonſtrances. Roldan, diſcpuraged 
by this bold reſolution, eſpecially when he 
ſaw himſelf diſappointed in the . ſoldiers, 
not one of whom deſerted over to him, 
thought proper to retreat to Faraguaz yet 
he loitred for ſome time in the environs, 
and endeavoured to ſtir up the Indians againſt. 
the Governor. He gave out, that he had 
withdrawn himſelf from him, becauſe he 
was a cruel, revengeful man. He imputed 
to him and his brothers an inſatiable avarice 
and ambition, which was the cauſe of the. 

* intolerable 
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intolerable burthens which they had laid 
upon the natives, contrary to the will of the 
King and Queen, who, fatisfed with the 
obedience and. pacific diſpoſitions of their 
vaſſals, intended to have them protected in 
their rights and liberties. He pretended to 
be the defender and protector of the op- 
preſſed Indians, and drew: them into a. refo- 
' ation to refuſe the tribute laid on them, and 
to riſe up in arms. Thus be obtained his 
malignant deſign, to gain the-inchnation and 
gifts of the natives; to render the Gœvernor, 
and his faithful followers: odious; and to 
throw the colony and the whole country 
into a fate of confuſion and: diſturbance. | 


XVI. The aſpect of affairs in reality grew 
worſe and worle, the ulcer ſpread further and 
further. The taxes impoſed on the diſtricts 
remote from Concepcion did not come in, 
and thoſe of the neighbouring ones were 
not preſſed either, leſt any occaſion 
might be given to exaſperate the Hdiauc, 
who, however, on ſecing the weak fide, 
inſtead of remaining quiet, grew more dar- 
ing, and fomented. inſurrections, in hopes 
E161 | | of 
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of throwing off the foreign yoke entirely. 
The Spaniards, who remained faithful, and 
dreaded leſt the mutineers ſhould unite them- 
ſelves with the rebellious iflanders, were al- 
moſt all eonfined to two places, the town of 
Jabella, and the new eſtabliſhment of Con- 
copcion de la Vega. Deprived of the contri- 
butions, without courage to enforce the 
payment of them, the conſequence could 
not be otherwiſe, than at laſt, that they 
muſt break out into loud complaints and 
an inclination to deſert. To prevent des» 
ſertions and other greater outrages, it was 
neceſſary to uſe indulgence, and to connive 
at ſeveral things. From this relaxation of 
diſcipline a diſorder aroſe, which the ſtrength 
of the Governor was no longer fuffictent to 
remove. The evil encreaſed to ſacha degree, 
that, very probably, in the beginning of the 
year 1498. the colony might have ſunk into 
a miſerable end, if, happily, two ſhips had 
not arrived with proviſions and reinforce- 
ments. of men. | 


XVII. What evils do not ariſe from the 


negligence and indifference with which 
miniſters 
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miniſters look on the urgent diſtreſſes and 
wants of diſtant poſſeſſions! However ur- 
dently Columbus urged his ſpeedy diſpatch, yet 
he could ſcarcely obtain it after twelve months. 
It ſeems, however, that his own demands 
and pretenſions, by which he endeavoured 
to aſcertain his perſonal honour, and 
the intereſt of his family, contributed 
a good deal to this delay. Theſe nego- 
ciations gave him much trouble and 
| forrow, and imbittered his life, which ap- 
pears from a letter which he wrote to 
his brother Bartholomew, though in conſe- 
quence of the happy — of his bu- 
ſineſs, he might add with juſtice, that 
no important matter can be brought about 
without trouble, and that à perſon 
enjoys with greater delight © that which 
| he has obtained with much difficulty. In 
fact, his wiſhes were at laſt completely gra- 
tified. He obtained a new confirmation of 
his privileges; an accurate explanation of the 
rights and liberties of the Indian admiralty- 
ſmip, with the title of Admiral of Caſtile; 
the remiſſion of the ſums, which, according 
to agreement, he would have been obliged 
| to 
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to pay, as his ſhare, towards the charges of 
the whole undertaking; and the grant of all 
that he had received, or ſpent for his own 
uſe. Befides this, it was ſettled, that he 
ſhould have for the three ſucceſſive years, 
the eighth part of the whole profit, without 
contributing any thing to the expence, 
with the conceſſion, that his ſhare ſhould be 
taken from the groſs amount, previous to the 
deduction of the expences; moreover, he was 
authorized to eſtabliſh the law of promoge- 
niture. He might alſo have obtained the per- 
petuity of ſeventy-five leagues of land in the 
iſland of Eſpanola, which their Majeſties 
were willing to grant him, with the title of 
Count or Duke; but he declined this offer; 
becauſe he thought ſo great a favour might 
increaſe calumny, or furniſh freſh matter 
for the intrigues which he had already 
to encounter. On the other hand, he did 
not ſcruple to forward and ſupport the 
unjuſt and odious propofition of repealing 
the. general grant, made two years before, 
to ſeek out and barter gold, which the court 
conſented to, becauſe this grant would trench 
on his privileges, There was another flat- 
| tering 
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tering favour added to theſe, that he was to 
be conſulted in all orders and regulations 
relative to India affairs, ſo that nothing 
could be done in that department, without 
his own knowledge, or that of ſuch perſons as 
he ſhould think proper to depute. Finally, 
their Majeſties alſo conferred new marks 
of royal &ftimation on his family. His 
brother Bartholomew was inveſted with the 
title of Governor of the iflands and the 
continent. His ſons, after the death of the 
Prince their maſter, were taken by- the 


Queen into her houſe and ſervice. 


XVIII. So many favours were heaped 
upon the Admiral, partly out of conſidera- 
tion for the important ſervices which he 
had already rendered to the crown; and 
partly, in the expectation founded on 
his ſkill, zeal, and intrepidity, that he 
would certainly accompliſh his promiſe 
to ſecure the dommion of Eſpanola, 
and diſcover the continent of India. Eight 
thips were granted to him for the attain- 
ment of theſe two objects, with men, am- 


2 proviſions, and other articles, 
which 
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which he required. Three hundred and 
thifty perſons were engaged and taken into 
pay, for the purpoſe of going out to the 
Indies, and to remain there, namely, forty 
horſemen, one hundred foot ſoldiers, ſixty ſea- 
men and cabbin boys, twenty miners, fifty 
plough-men, ten gardeners, twenty mecha- 
nics in ſeveral lines of handicraft, and thirty 
women; beſides, a phyſician, an apothecary, 
a botaniſt, a muſician for the amuſement of 
the people, and ſome clergymen. Five hun- 
dred volunteers, who offered to go without 
pay, received, over and above the advantages 
already granted to the planters, ſupply of 
corn and cattle to facilitate their culture. 
An order was given to eſtabliſh a planta- 
tion on the ſauthern coaſt, where it might 
ſeem moſt convenient, to build mills, to 
promote agriculture, to erect a mint for 
iſſuing Excellentes*; and to take along with 


* A gol coin, which was current in the reign of 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, and earlier. Afonſo had previouſly 
coined 1254 Eucellentes, which were executed in imita- 
tion of the ducats current at that time. Sixty- five and 
one-third were equal to a Caftilian mark of 234 fine 
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them all the animals, utenſils, and other 
requiſites for all theſe purpoſes. Tmmenſe 
ſtores of proviſions were furniſhed; and to 
prevent, in future, the want of food, as 
well as of wearing*apparel and other neceſ- 
ſary commodities, wealthy perſons were 
engaged to furniſh them on their own 
account, and to felt them according to 
the preſcribed regulation at reafonable 
prices; for which, money was to be ad- 
vanced to them by the King. All that 
was exported and imported to and from 
the colony, was exempted from public 
duties. Every poſſible care and impartial 
juſtice were recommended to the tribunals, 
with reſpe& to the property of perſons de- 
ceaſed, and the execution of wills. It was 
particularly enjoined to treat the Indians 
with kindneſs, and to lead them into chrifti-. 
anity and peaceful ſubmiſſion to the Spanſh 
crown, without omitting the levy of the 
taxes, although with advice, at the ſame 
time, to inflict but a light puniſhment on 
thoſe who ſhould not be ren in wy 
diſcharge of their tribute. | 
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XIX. When the Admiral had concluded 
his negotiations, and the Biſhop of Badajoz 
had received orders to fit out the fleet, a 
diſagreeable circumſtance aroſe, ' which 
was, that the Spaniards diſcovered very 
little inclination to offer themſelves for the 
ſervice and eſtabliſhment of E/panola, The 
opinion of India was funk fo low, that in 
order to collect a ſufficient number of 
hired planters, it was neceſſary to reſort to 
extraordinary expedients. An order was, 
therefore, directed to all the courts of juſ- 
tice, to commute the puniſhment ' of any 
convict of either ſex, ſentenced to be 
tranſported to any iſland, or dut of the 
kingdom, or to work in the mines, and 
to mitigate the ſentence of thoſe that were 
condemned to puniſhment for life to ten 
years in the new colony, and thoſe that were 
condemned for a. certain number of years 
to half the time, if they would embark for 
Eſpanola. Beſides, a general pardon was 
publicly offered to criminals of all deſcrip- 
tion, provided they appeared within a cer- 
tain time before the Admiral, and conſented 
to erg in India. Thoſe that were capitally |, 
convicted, 
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convicted for two years; and thoſe that were 
ſubject to leſs puniſhment, half that time, 
Such, however, were excepted, who had 
been guilty of high treaſon, hereſy, treachery, 
perfidy, aſſaſſination by means of fire or ar- 
rows, falſe coinage, ſodomy, exportation of 
coin, gold, filver, and other prohibited arti- 
cles gut of the kingdom, The'Portugueſe 
availed themſelves of ſuch exiles for dan» 
gerous - undertakings, and Vaſes de Gama 
took a number of them along with him in 
the ſucceſsful navigation, which was then 
preparing to fail round the Cape of Good 

Hope, for the purpoſe of diſcovering India. 
The diſcoverer of the new world went in 
this, as in all other things, a ſtep ſatther; 
and thus the King and Queen, Who fa- 
voured his meaſures, and yielded to his re- 
queſt and the imperious calls of neceflity, 
in the beginning, where virtue ought to 
have been looked upon as the fatmdation- 
ſtone of the eſtabliſhment, ſowed the ſeeds 
of the corruption of the colony, and ſet bad 
example, which has been fince imitated by 
the moſt enlightened nation, in fimilar cir- 


cumſtances, and, perhaps, under Jefs ex- 
_ cuſable 
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cuſable circumſtances. In the preſent in- 
ſtance, the difficulties which occaſioned this 
meaſure were fo great, that notwithſtanding 
this new expedient, almoſt twelve months 
had paſſed away, before the eight _ were 
wy to put to ſea, | 


XX. The money which had been aſſigned 
to him in the month of April, in all probabi- . 
lity, was not ſufficient to cover the expences. | 
Nor did the Admiral receive the. half of 
the money voted for the equipment, till the 
month of October, and even theſe; three 
millions of Maravedis, he would not. have 
received at the time, but through the 
particular favour of the Queen, who, not- 
withſtanding the ſumptuous nuptials' of the 
Infanta Donna {/abella with the King, of 
Portugal, helped him to them., For all that, 
about four months elapſed before Pedro Fer: 
nandes, the commander of Jabella could 
be diſpatched with the two carayels, which 
faved the colony, and three other full 
months before Columbus himſelf could ſet 
out with the remaining ſix ſhips, Sixty pen- 
honed perſons embarked in the former, tive 
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volunteers and ten criminals deſtined to 
remain in Eſpanola. In the latter ſquadron, 
one hundred Spaniards in pay were taken 
aboard: of the other claſſes, the number is 
not known; in proportion, it might amount 
to forty-five perſons. More than. | half, 
however, were ſtill wanting to complete the 
number at firſt determined; This tireſome 
delay, as well as the low credit of Tndian 
affairs and the unwillingneſs of the men, 
chiefly aroſe from the bad underſtanding! 'be- 
twixt Columbus and the Biſhop of 'Badajox, 
who did not agree about the preparation of 
the fleet. The animoſity of the prelate 
was more and more excited, through the 
repeated orders which he received, with 
reſpet to the gold withheld from Diego 
Columbus. He, therefore, ſeized the preſent 
opportunity of ſhewing his deadly hatred to 
the full extent of his power, and he, as well 
as his "accountant, Gimeno de Brevieſca, 
tormented the Admiral With eee con- 

tradictions. | | | 


XXI. When \ 0 many Bot and diffi 


culties were furchounted, Columbus ſet out 
I. from 
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from S. Lacar on the 30th of May, 1498, 
In order to avoid French cruizers, he ſteered 
a. new courſe to the. Canary iflands, and 
failed by the way of Porto Santo and Maderra. 
He ſtopped at the latter iſland for fix days, 
and laid in ſeveral articles of proviſions, 
which he found there in abundance, and 
very cheap; the effect of the zeal of the 


Portugueſe in promoting agriculture, eſpe- 


cially the cultivation of ſugar, the abundance 
of which may be conceived from this, that 
a pipe of ſugar juice ſold for two ducats, an 
excellent aliment, and according- to , the 
Admiral, a very wholeſome beverage. On 
the 21ſt of June, after reſting two days 
in Gomera, he ſet out on his voyage to the 
New World. On the height, and in fight of 
the iſle of Ferro, he diſpatched three ſhips, 
under the command of Pedro de Arana, 
Alonz0 Sant len de Carvajal, and his kinſ- 
man, Juan Antonio Colombo, to haſten to 


the relief of the colony. He ordered them 


to keep the fame courſe, which the fleet 
took in 1493. "till they came within view of 
the eaſtern coaſt of Eſpanola, then to ſteer 


along the ſouth ſide, and land at the ne-w-w 
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town; the foundation of which, according 
to the King's command, was ſuppoſed to 
have been laid, 


XXII. He ſteered himſelf with a large 
ſhip, and two caravels to the ifles of Cape 
de Verde, barren aud ſteril iſlands, to which 
the name of green, perhaps, was given on 
the contrary account. The other iſland had 
as little claim to the name Buena Viſa, 
which it carries. He rode at anchor at 
this laſt, from the 27th to the laſt day of 
June, amongſt a miſerable people, moſtly 
covered with the leproſy, who endeavoured 
to cure themſelves by eating tortoiſes and 
drinking their blood. He wiſhed rocatch ſome 
wild goats, of which there were a vaſt number 
on the iſland; but as this would require too 
much time, he failed to Santiago, the re- 
ſidence of the Portugueſe Governor, to pur- 
chaſe great cattle for Eſpanola. He could 
not ſuceeed in this as ſpeedily as he wiſhed, 
and, therefore, he haſtened away from this 
wretched region, where he dreaded that 
his men might fall fick, For as long as he 


remained in 5 tract of the ocean, he 
neither 
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neither ſaw ſun nor ſtars. The ſky was 
enveloped in a thick ſultry, fog, and the in- 
habitants looked fickly and miſerable. His 
courſe to the. ſouth was, however, greatly 
impeded by the violent currents which ran 
to the north and north-eaſt; ſo that, not- 
withſtanding, he-left Santiago on the 5th of 
July, he had not loſt ſight of the Volcano of 
the iſle of del Fuego on the 7th of the ſame 
month. When he got clear of thoſe i impe- 
diments, he reſolved to ſteer ſouth-weſtward 
to the line, and then to make due weſtward 
to ſeek the continent of India. After he 
had failed four hundred and eighty leagues, 
and had got under the fifth degree of la- 
titude, according to his obſervation, the 
breeze ſunk into a calm, accompanied with 
ſuch exceſſive heat, that it was feared 
the ſhips would be burnt. The barrels 
ſplit, the hoops ſtarted from the caſks, and 
the water, with the liquors, leaked out. 
The calm laſted eight days, the firſt was 
clear, and the heat of the ſun intolerable. 
The following days were varied with rain 
and clouds, and the heat abated a little. In 
this ſituation, our ſailors condoled themſelves 
with the hopes, that as ſoon as the wind 

Hh 3 would 
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would gather ſtrength, they * ſoon 


enjoy an agreeable and temperate air, even 
if. they ee in that high latitude. 
In conſequence of what the Admiral ob- 
ſerved in his preceding voyages, he judged 

that in the navigation of India, about one | 
hundred leagues from the Azores, a ſtriking 
alteration of the ſkies, the ſtars, the air, 
and the waters, would take place. «There, 
he ſaid, the . needle declines about a 
whole quarter to the north-weſt; there the 
mariners come into a calm ſea, which 
never ſwells into billows by the moſt 
violent wind; there floating meadows begin, 
of which before not a ſingle herb was 
to be ſeen; thence an admirable. mildneſs 
_ prevails, with an agreeable air.” At laſt, 
the wiſhed-for * began to blow, pre- 
ceded by a more temperate air. Every 
hour the breeze became more refreſhing, 
and on the third day, the mildneſs which 
the Admiral had predicted in the weſtern 
region was ſenſibly felt. Thus, the navi- 
gation went agreeably on to the oth. of 
July, though in the end of the month the 
crews became very uneaſy. and concerned, 


in. conſequence of the wretched condition 


L ] 
of the ſhips, and the want of food arid 
water, as they could not ſee land, notwith- 


ſtanding their hopes founded on ſeveral 
preſages. 


XXIII. Theſe circumſtances, and the ap- 
prehenſions that ſome diſorders might have 
invaded the colony, induced the Admiral to 
ſtretch his. courſe northwards oh the morn- 
ing of the 31ſt, where he ſuppoſed the 
Caribbee iſlands, in hopes to ſupply his ur- 
gent neceſſities in that quarter, and then 
to fail for Eſpanola with all poſſible haſte. 
Alonſo Perez, a ſailor from Huelva; de- 
ſeried, about noon, from the round top, 

three tongues of land about fifteen leagues 

to the weſt. The ſweet ſound: land! filled 
the hearts of the ſeamen with ineffable joy, 
but that of the Admiral beyond the reſt, 
who was very unwilling to. relinquiſh the 
purſuit of an undertaking, which in his 
opinion was not leſs important and glorious 
than the very firſt diſcovery. He aſcribed 
the preſent appearance of land to the pe- 
. favour . 5 and conſidered 
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the time, the form, and ſight of theſe thret 
points of land as Wonderful; a phænomenon 
which ſingularly anſwered his intention, to 
dedicate the firſt land he ſhould diſcover to 
the Holy Trinity. He performed his vow 
by giving the iſland the name of T7:1nidad, 
which it retains at this day. The name 
Galera in the fame manner ſtands unchanged, 
which he gave to a cape ſouth-eaſtwards, on 
account of. a little iſland lying near it, which 
at a diſtance reſembles a ſhip under fail, 
When he reached this point, and could find 
no good anchorage, he ſteered farther weſt- 
wards along the ſouthern coaſt, and caſt 
anchor there. On the firſt of Auguſt he 
failed farther in the ſame direction, in ſearch 
of freſh water, which he found near a cape 
which he called Playa: here the crew went 
aſhore, and filled ſome caſks, probably from 
the river Moruga; but as there was no other 
convenience to be found, nor any inhabi- 
tants to furniſh. informations, relative to the 
country, he ſailed to the ſouth-weſt pouit, 
which he called Arenal. He anchored be- 
tween this point and a little iſle oppoſite 
to it, which he named Gallo; he ſent ſome 
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boats on * and laid i in a full fopply of 
water from ciſterns made by the inhabi- 
tants. 


XXIV. The country on this fide was low 
and uninhabited, which was not the caſe 
with the anterior, where ſeveral cultivated 
fields and traces of inhabitants were per- 
ceptible, the ſoil high, full of palm trees, 
and thick green buſhes full of leaves, to 
the margin of the ſea; ſo that it excelled, 
in pictureſque beauty, the proſpects of Va- 
lencia in the month of May. A canoe 
made its appearance with twenty-five, In- 
dians, who ſtopped within the, flight of an 
arrow, and hollowed out, but could not be 
allured to approach, notwithſtanding the 
pretty toys which the Spaniardt held out to 
their view. To. pleaſe and entice them, a 
dance was prepared on the quarter- deck to 
the ſound of a little drum, but juſt as if 
they had heard the ſignal of battle, they 
immediately laid hold of their little round 


ſhields, ſeized their bows, and diſcharged, a 
whole ſhower. of arrows, on which they 
approached, nearer to one, of the caravels; 


and 


E 

and as this furniſhed an opportunity of ob- 
ferving them for a ſhort time, it appeared, 
that they were fine looking, well-ſhaped 
youths, of a brown colour, like almoſt. all 
the Indians, though ſomewhat lighter than 
the reſt of the new diſcovered iflanders; 
their hair was long, ſmooth, and tied up 
with ſtrings or bands; their nudities were 
covered with cotton cloth, artificially woven 
of different colours, the reſt of the body quite 
naked. Some feathers were obſerved on 
their bows and arrows, to which ſharp bones 
were faſtened. Their ſhields were the only | 
novelty to the Admiral; for the New Jorld 

had not exhibited any defenſive arms be- 

XXV. The colour of theirſkin, however, 

and the ſmoothneſs of their hair, raiſed par- 
ticular reflections in the mind of the Ad- 
miral. He was in the tenth degree of lati- 
tude, or thereabouts, but imagined himſelf 
to be under the ſixth, an error which he did 
not perceive in the whole 1 avigation from 
the time that he began to ſteer to the welt. 


r ee eee ag the Africans 
| who 
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who live in that high latitude are black, 
their hair ſhort and criſped: whence does 
ſuch a ſurprizing difference ariſe betwixt the 
inhabitants of the ſame latitude? To ſolve 
this queſtion, our navigator adopted the opi- 
nion, that our globe was divided into two 
parts, by a m2ridianal line, which ran towards 
the eaſt over the countries of the Seres, at 
the limits of Cina, and welt over Cape S. 
Vincent in Portugal. He did not doubt, that 
the hemiſphere known to the antients were 
ſpherical, and that the heat of it muſt be 
felt according to the degrees of latitude in 
the remote ſea, though with ſome difference 
from that on the land ariſing out of local 
circumſtances. But in the: new diſcovered 
hemiſphere, juſt the contrary was perceived; 
for, in proportion as he approached to'the 


centre of it, juſt under the equator, the 


mildneſs and amenity of the air increaſed. 
It was very perceptible beyond the meridian 


one hundred leagues weſtward of the Azores, 


but much more ſo in Trinidad, where cool 
refreſhuig airs were felt iu the morning, 


which muſt. be more refreſhing in the 


midſt of the iſland. This ariſes, added he, 
| from 
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from the oval form of the hemiſphere, fo 
that, as we advance farther, we aſcend, as 
it were, up-hill, and breathe the coolneſs of 
the ſuperior air; it follows therefore of 
_ courſe, thought he, that as the heat increaſes 
with the decreaſing latitude, the inhabitants 
in Africa are found ſun-burnt in the ſame 
proportion; copper coloured towards the 
Cape of Bajador, almoſt black in the iſlands 
of Arguin, and entirely black from Sierra 
Leona. In the New World, on the contrary, 
where the warmth of the ſun is tempered 


with freſh airs, the inhabitants of the ſame 


latitude are to be of the colour and ſkin 
of the inhabitants of the Canary iſles. Some 
later phænomena contributed to confirm this 
opinion, and to embellith this ſyſtem. 


XXVI. On the firſt of Auguſt, Columbus 
diſcovered the continent ſouthwards, and 
called it % Santa, (the holy iſland); he 
traced it to the weſt ſide, where it forms a 
narrow ſtraight with the point of Arenal, 
the eãſtern part of which he called Boca de 
la Sierpe, on account of its hideous aſpect. 
The currents that roll in thunder, and thoſe 

: that 
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that ruſh from the oppoſite direction meet 
there and ſwell up like mountains; in this 
liquid ſtruggle, the ſhips hovered on the 
brink of deſtruction, and the mariners were 
nearly froze with anxiety and fear. The 
Admiral ſteered to the north, to ſeek out 
another mouth, which he found twenty-ſix | 
leagues farther, and called it La Boca del 
Drago: it is formed through the north 
weſtern point of Trinidad, and Cap de Lapa. 
To eſcape new danger, he ſteered weſtwards, 
in hopes to find a better iſſue to the north, 
by failing round the iſland of Gracia, for 
this was the name which the Admiral gave 
to that part of the continent which ſur- 
rounds, as it were, the encloſed bay to the 
north. In this direction, he tarried along 
the coaſt from the iſt to the ioth of Auguſt, 
and found the ſea ſmooth, with ſome appa- 
rently ſecure harbours alſo. The land ap- 
peared beautiful; at firſt, high and thinly 
inhabited, but ſome what farther, more low, 
moſtly cultivated, and full of plantations. 
Some ſailors went on ſhare about five leagues 
from Cape de Lapa, they found a houſe without 
a roof, and tome traces of inhabitants who, 
| had 
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had juſt fled. The fleet caſt anchor becauſe 
it was Sunday, which the Admiral never 
failed to ſolemnize, even during the voyage. 
It is eaſy to be underſtood, that on this day, 
the ceremony of taking poſſeſſion of the 
continent ſo long ſought for was celebrated; 
Pedro de Terreros took this ceremony upon 
himſelf, becauſe a diſtemper had fallen in 
the Admiral's eyes, which impelled him ts 
: remain on board, 


XXVII. On Monday the ſhips failed 
farther, and by and by the Indians appeared 
on ſhore. Three or four of them were 
taken out of a canoe, carried on board, and 
preſented with glaſs beads, bells, and other 
trtifles, in order to allure the reſt of the na- 
tives by theſe preſents, with ' which they 
were highly pleaſed, to purchaſe their pre- 
cious wares, and to receive information reſ- 
petting the country. The Admiral ſucceeded, 
a vaſt number immediately came in canoes 
to the ſhips, and renewed the pleaſant ſcenes 
of the firſt diſcovery in their admiration' of . 
the ſtrangers, the liberality with which they 
offered whatever hey poſſeſſed, the deſire of 

European 
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European toys, and their particular delight 
in bolls, and every ſhining bauble. The na- 
tives touched, and ſmelled to the cloathes of 
ſome Spaniards which had gone on ſhore, and 


admired every thiug given them with conſpi- 
ouous pleaſure. The chief theatre of feſtivities 


was opened in a place called the Fardmes, (tho 


gardens), the moſt delightful and populous 
part of the coaſt: Here the mute converſa- 
tion and barter was carried on. The inha- 
bitants brought parrots of different kinds, 
Guacamayas, bread, fruits, roots, and other 


things, reſembling thoſe of the Haytites and 


Caribs. But their drink was very different; 
ſome of White, and ſome of a Aark- red 
colour, one of which taſted like the juice of 
unripe grapes. This was chiefly obſerved at 
the entertainments that were given to our 
people in the houſes of two head natives, 
or pretended Caziques. Here the Spaniards 
were infortned, that the province was called 
Paria. The inhabitants reſembled thoſe of 


Trinidad, and the reſt of the gentler iſlanders, 


in colour and countenance, though they 
ſeemed better ſhaped, more intelligent like- 
wiſe, __ better cultivated; an opinion 

which 
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which aroſe from the novelty * the ap- 
peui ance, ſtrengthened by the frankneſs 
with which they replied to our unin- 
telligable queſtions,” the artificial work- 
manſhip of certain very light canoes, with 
a kind of chamber in the centre of them, 
and the beauty of ſome large quadrangular 
cots. The women went quite. naked; the 
men commonly ore ſtriped cloths round 
their heads and loins 3 both ſexes wore orna- 
ments of little gold plates, ſuſpended from 
the neck, and ſtrings of coral beads of ſeveral 
kinds. On enquiry after the gold mines, 
they pointed to the weſt countries, inhabited, 
as they ſignified, by monſtrous Anthropophagi. 
Some fine perforated pearls of various kinds, 
were intermixed with the coral beads: theſe 
raiſed the curioſity and avidity of the Spaxi- 
ards to a high degree, and 'occaſioned the 
Admiral to call this creek Go d Perlas, + 
(the Gulph of Pearls.) According to the ac- 
count of the natives, this pearl fiſhery. Was 

at a diſtance far towards the north and 

weſt, Vet, he conjectured, that they might 
alſo be found on this ſhore, becauſe he ſaw 


a en of en at the naked roots of 
the 
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the trees, which are called Mangles iti u the 
lan guage of Eſpanola. 


XXVII. There was no opinion, however 
improbable, that Columbus was. not able to 
convert to the ſupport of his own ideas, As 
the Portugueſe | carried a quantity of gold, E. 
ivory, and paper from the- coaſt of Malaca 
to. the equator ; he hoped to find even more 
precious things in the preſent country lying 
under the * clime, eſpecially from the 
conſideration of the tempetate and mild air; 
for the winds were likewiſe as cool here as 
at Trinidad. In addition to the gold and 
pearls, traces of arorhatics and ſpices were 
diſcovered. | Certain trees were hung with 
fruits hke the. oriental Mi abiles, perhaps, 
thole that are known under the name of 
Hobos z Columbus looked on them to be the 
real Mirabrles. He did not doubt, but that 
he wiuld diſcover other articles of value, if 
he could ſtop long enough to examine theſe 
countries, ſo remarkable in every re ſpe&t. 
He formed theſe and other hopes on the 
opinion which the learned lapidary Jayme 
Ferrer pronou nced by order of the Queen, 

"BI ; | namely, 
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namely, « Towards the equator the moſt 
precious things are to be found in abvtad- 
ance.” To collect theſe fruits, he reſolved 
in a ſhort time to ſend out thither an expedi- 
tion under the command of his brother Bar- 
tholomew. His anxious thoughts which for 
the preſent were ſolely directed to the care of 
Eſpanola, and his defire to preſerve the pro- 
viſion deſtined for that colony, which he had 
obtained with ſo much trouble, obliged him 
to ſail roy, any farther delay. e to 
chat illand. 


XXIX. For this purpoſe, he weighed an- 
chor at Fardines, about forty leagues diſtant 
from Boca de] Drago, and ſteered to the 
weſtern bay of the gulph. The coaſt in- 
clined to the ſouth; the depth of the ſea 
diminiſhed every moment; and his ſhip of 
one hundred tons burthen was in great 
danger. He conſtantly heaved the lead, 
and cauſed the ſmaller caravel to fail along 
the coaſt. She went beyond the mouths of 
the rivers Chuparipari and Guardpicht, with- 
out finding any trace of an opening to the 


north. On the i ſhe” diſeoveret 
that 
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that the coaſts t6 the fouth-eaſt ran on un- 
interruptedly; | except where they were 
interrupted by the mouths of the fore- 
mentioned rivers, and other little ſtreams. 
On the fith the caravel came back, on 
which the Admiral who gave uß all hopes 5 
of finding the route that he ſought, reſolved 
to return to Boca del Drago. The violence of 
the curfeuts towards the caſt prevented him 
from ſteering along the coaſt; at laſt; he 
entered 4 harbour, which he called Gatos, 
not fat from the point of Lahe or Paria;' and 
the day followirig he failed into the dreaded 
motith; But the wind ſunk into a; calm in 
the midſt of the channel; the Ki gh and 
impetuous torrents ruſhed againſt each other 
with equal force; the ſhips mountain 
high 1 remained for a time immoveable; and 
were in the utmoſt danger of being daſhed 
to pieces on the rocks on the coaſt. The 
diſmayed crew looked for their ſafety or de- 
ſtruQtioh'- to the iſſue of the contending 
waves. Luckily; the currents of the gulph 
threw the ſhips into the north ſea. Colunibus, - 
filled with gratitude to Almighty, who had 


nn him from ſuch imminent danger, 
Ii 2 ſteered 
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ſteered weſtwards, and left two iflands to 
north-eaſt, which he called Aſcuncion, and 
Concepcion: the former lying north of Boca 
de! Drago about twenty-ſix leagues, | ſeems 
to be that which now-a-days is called Gra- 
nada. He purſued his courſe to the Cube 
Tres-puntas, and obſerved that the country of 
Paria extended to ſuch a length, that the 
end of it could not be ſeen. He wiſhed to 
be able to penetrate farther, in. order to con- 
vince himſelf of his ſuppoſition of having 
found here the continent of Aa. But” the 
concern for the colony, the turbulent diſpo- 
ſition of the crews, and the diſtemper in his 
eyes, obliged him to alter his courſe. . Before 
he hated into the main, he paſſed two 
illands at each ſide; he called that at the 
right. Feſtigas, and the one to the left t M- 
garetlia. When he was in the open ſea, he 
{ſailed about two hundred leagues i in five days, 
ſteering moſtly to the e A "On the 
night + the 19th, he arrived at Eſpanola, 
fifty leagues from the harbour of Ozama, 
and the following morning he caſt anchor a at 
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XXX. He conſidered the eaſtern currents 
as the cauſe of his having ſteered ſo fide of 
his courſe, which he ſuppoled had driven 
him unperceptibly to the weſt during the 
nights, when he was obliged to ſlacken ſail, 
leſt he ſhould be driven on ſhoals or any un- 
known country. Theſe currents were ſo 
rapid in the gulph, that notwithſtanding the 
very moderate gale, he was carried The e 
leagues from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet. He attri- 
buted this rapidity to the height from which 
the waters of the new hemiſphere, which 
he repreſented to himſelf as reſembling the 
upper half of a pear ſuſpended by the ſhank, 
precipitated downwards as it were. Beſides 
this, the waters were driven nor thwards by 
the eaſtbrnl currents and the winds prevalent 
in the torrid Zone, and beyond the tropic 
of cancer. The fame direction continued 
in the ſea, between the continent and the 
iſlands. To theſe currents he attributed 
the formation of the great archipelagus from 
Trinidad to the Lucayan Hands, perſuaded 
that the waters had waſhed away the eaſtern 
countries, through their continued daſhings. 
Of this he an an evident mark in the 
DES 15 ſttuation 
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ſituation of the iſlands, which are narrow. 
from north to ſouth, and on the contrary, 
of great breadth from eaſt to weſt; they 


lay, according to his ſuppoſition, near the 
continent on the extrerpity -of India. the 


beginning of which he believed to be the 
province of Paria; 3, the commencement of 


immenſe countries, which, according to the 


opinion of many eminent authors, muſt com- 


poſe the greateſt part of the globe. He con- 


jectured that the countries diſcovered about 


twenty leagues ſouth of Trinidad, | Occupied a 


large extent 'in that direction, that they 
ſtretched uninterru ptedly tothe point of f Lapa, 
and inclined from thence to the weſt, where 


they roſe up in a huge chain of montains, 


which: could be ſeen even beyond Marguarita. 
As to the coaſts oppoſite to 7) Trinidad, whick 


he took at firſt for ſo many i iſlands juſt barely 


ſeparated, they afterwards appeared to him 
as one coaſt, and their apertures from the 
upper arm of the Orinoco to the creek of 
Trapa, as ſo many rivers.” Their united 
currents in the gulph of Paria reſembled A. 
Jarge river of twenty-eight leagues in 


8 breadth, and the  gulph i itſelf a Ne of freſh | 


water, 
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water, hemmed in perhaps by an iſthmus; 
which united Trinidad and the continent. 
In fat, the freſh waters, whoſe founts are 
in the continent, ruth with ſuch violence 
towards the north, that they ſubdue the ſalt 
currents that run from the oppoſite fide. 


XXXI. Such were the thoughts of Colum-· 
bus at the ſurprizing view of the immenſe 
body of freſh water, and the extraordinary 
vehemence with which it precipitated itſelf, 
Whilſt he was endeavouring to examine the 
; cauſes of ſuch ſtrange phænomena, the idea 
came into his mind, whether the ſeite of 
Paradiſe might not be found in the centre of 
the new hemiſphere, which lies under the 


equator in the higheſt region? Whether this 


wonderful tide might not flow from that emi- 
nence, and be one of the four rivers which, 
according to the Scripture, iſſued from Eden 
to divide the earth. This ſuppoſition ap- 
peared to him to receive an additional eight 
of probability from the temperature of the 
air, as ſome coolneſs was perceptible in the 
morning, notwithſtanding it was ſo near the 
equinoctial line, This temperature Wien. 
„ in 


menſe * 
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in all probability, appeared to him ſtill more 
agreeable than it really was, in conſequence 
of the heat which he had felt in the calm 
region, and of the wet and rainy weather 
in which he had navigated along the coaſt of 
Paria; this mild temperature, which accord- 
ing to his idea, encreaſed in proportion as he 
aſcended muſt, agreeably to his ſyſtem, aug- 
ment more and more, till it reached to. the 
higheſt degree of perfection on the top of the 


height; a perfection to which the equality of 


the days and nights, the conformity of the ſea- 
ſons, and the lofty ſituation above the ſphere 


of the earthly evaporations, and the region of 
the clouds and tempeſt, contributed very much. 


Such a concurrence of circumſtances, which, 
according to the ſaints and fathers of the 
church, were peculiar to the bleſt abode of 


the firſt pair, could only take place under 


the equator; and as it was moſt probable, that 


Paradiſe lay in the eaſt, it was as likely, 


that Paria might be the beginning of that 
delightful country. At all adventures, it 
ſeemed unqueſtionable, that the greateſt 
river ever ſeen muſt flow out of a large? im- 
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XXXII. Time has evinced beben he 
was right in this conjecture, in which the 
ſyllogiſms of our philoſopher, after ſo many 
windings, ended. . He. loſt himſelf in this 
labyrinth, partly from the want of ſufficient 
lights, and partly from an adherence to a 
ſyſtem too raſhly adopted. He ſtarted, how- | 
ever, learned queſtions, and diſputations 
enough, becauſe to extenſive reading he 
joined ein experience, and unre- 
mitting meditation, the only ſource of phyſi- 
cal ſcience. He ſuppoſed a certain elevation 
of the globe about the equator, and natural 
philoſophers, in later days, have diſcovered 
that the earth is ſpheroidical throughout the 
whole "compaſs of this circle. He conjec- 
tured, |that the variety of the diſpoſition of 
the circumambient air had an influence on 
the needle, . as he could not otherwiſe. ac- 
count for the cauſe of its declination. A 
ſeries of navigations and experiments has 
cleared up this variation, and proved that 
an intenſe cold ſometimes deprives the ticedle 
of all its magnetical affections; perhaps, 
ſome future obſervations on this ſubject may 
juſtify Columbus 8  kippoſition. Even his 


error, 
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error, with reſpect to the circle deferibed by 
the pole ſtar, of which he believed, that 
from an optical illuſion, it enlarged itſelf i in 
proportion as the obſerver advanced to the 
equinoctial line, diſtinguiſhes as a philoſo- 
pher of the higheſt intellect of his age; I 


' - ſhall paſs over his opinions of the cauſes 


of the great variety of colours, which mark 
the human race that live under the fame 
- elimate; a phenomenon which, notwith- 
ſtanding the preſent wide diffuſſon of kno - 
ledge, is yet enveloped in as palpable ob- 
ſcurity as it was in the darkneſs of the 
fifteenth century. Our illuſtrious diſcoverer 
began to develope this obſcurity, he enlarged 
the ſphere of geographic knowledge, taught 
by his example, to obſerve the conomy 
and ſtructure of the world, and adtnirable 
was his perſeverance in the opinion, that 
the land he had juſt diſcovered muſt be a 
continent, and a new part of the world. 


- XXXIII. Filled with an nithufaſn in- 
ſpired by this perſuaſion, he wiſhed to enter 
the harbour, in order to ſend the report of 
ſo lucky a diſcovery as ſpeedily as poſſible to 

5 the 
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| the court, and to entruſt 8 at 
it to his brother Bartho/omeww; In the mean 
time; he intended to regulate and arrange 
the affairs of the colony, which gave him 
much concern. On the 2oth'of Auguſt, he 
diſpatched ſome Indians to inform the Spa- 
niardi of his arrival in the iſland. He himſelf 
| ſteered eaſtwards, and ten days after made 
the harboyr of Ozama, in ſpite of the con- 
trary winds and the currents, The mariners, 
almaſ} overcome with fatigue, repoſed and 
. refreſhed themſelves in the new town, 
which, according to the Royal command, 
had been erected at the mouth of that river. 
on the eaſtern bank. Don Barthalamew Co- 
lumbus, the founder, called it Santo. Do- 
inge #, after the name of his father; perhaps 
alſo in m_ to the day, and the faint of 

that 
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2 Oui, who reſided in this town about thirty years 
after its eſtabliſhment, thus deſcribes it; © But now, 
to ſay ſomewhat of the principal and chief places of 
the illand, which is the city of San Dominico: I' ſay, 
that with reſpect to the buildings, there is no city in 
Spain | for i its ſize, no, not even Barcelona, which I haye 
often ſeen, that is tp he preferred before generally. 


For 
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that name; which fell together with the 
ſolemnity of its foundation on the 5th of 
Auguſt, as Oviedo tells us. The joy of the 

| y Admiral 


For the houſes of San Daminico are, for the moſt, built 
of ſtone, as well as thoſe of Barcelona. The ſituation 
is ſuperior to that of Barcgpna, as the ſtreets are much 
wider, more plain, and without compariſon more 
direct and ſtraight ; for being formed in our time, 
independent of 'the excellence of the foundation, the 
ſtreets were laid out with line, compaſs, and mea- 
ſure, wherein it excels all that I haye ever ſeen. It 
is ſo near the ſea, that the wall only ſeparates one 
ſide of it from the ocean. The river Ozama, which is 
an excellent port, runs 4 by the other ſide, and 
waſhes the foundation of the houſes, in which ſhips of 
burthen ſail very cloſe to the land, and, in a manner, 
under the windows of the houſes. The fortreſs and the 
caſtle are raiſed in the midſt of the city. The haven i is 
very, commodious for unlading veſſels, ſo that but few 
places in the world can exhibit the like. The chimnies 
in the city are about ſix hundred in number, and the 
houſes of which I have already ſpoken, ſome of which 
are ſo large and well built, that any lord or nobleman of 

Spain may lodge in them with his family and train; 
particularly that which Don Diego Columbus, the Viceroy. , 
under your Majeſty, occupies in this city, that! know 
of no man in Hain that poſſeſſes one equal to it, by a 
quarter in goodnels, conſidering all the materials and com- 

modiouſneſs 


* 
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Admiral was very great at the ſight of 
his brothers and friends, the happy choice 
of the harbour, and the convenient ſituation 


modiouſneſs of ty as ; likewiſe the ſituation, being ſeated 
above the ſaid port, and entirely compoſed of ſtone ; 
conſiſling of many pleaſant and ſpacious rooms, with 
as fine a proſpect of land as can be imagined.. It ap- 
pears to me ſo princely and magnificent; that your Ma- 
jeſty might be lodged as well therein, as in any of the 
moſt ſuperb edifices in Spain. A cathedral church has 
been lately erected of. ſtone and lime, and of good 
workmanſhip, where the biſhop, according to his 
dignity, as well as the canons, are well endowed. 
There are likewiſe three monaſteries, bearing the names 
of Saint Domince, Saint Frances, and Saint Mary of 
Marceo, which are well built, though not ſo curiouſly 
as thoſe in Spain. There is alſo a good hoſpital for the 
relief and ſuſtenance of the poor, which was founded 
by Michuel Paſſamont, your Majeſty's trealurer. Ts | 
conclude, | this city is advancing every day in opylence 
and good order, as well, for that the ſaid Admiral and 
Viceroy, with the Lord Chancellor and Council -ap- 
pointed by your Majeſty, daily reſide here; as alſo that 
the wealthieſt men of the iſland reſort here for the moſt 
convenient reſidence, and trafhc in ſuch wares as are 
either brought out of Spain, or exported thither out of 
her iſlands, which abound at preſent in ſo many urti- 

cles, that they ſupply the Mother country with many 

commodities requiting ſuch benefits as it firſt received 

from Spain as it were with uſury.“ | 4 _ 

O 
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of the new towti; yet it was very much | 
embittered becauſe he did hor find the three 
| ſhips im the harbour, which he had diſ⸗- 
patched from the Canaries, itt addition to 
which the rebellion of Roldan had thrown 
every thing into diſorder and eonfufion, and 
as it appeared had attainet to fucht à height 
that it Would not be eaſy to extinguiih it. 


XXXIV. When the Vics-Governor wad 
apprized of the arrival of the two catavels in 
Oꝛama, he fef out immediately for that 
place, whilſt Roldun took a poſt ron about 
ſix leagues from the badbous The freſh 
reinforcements, the Admiral's letters, Which 
promiſed additional food! and troops, ard the 
Royal letters to the brothers of Chlumbur 
fanned the courage, and revived the joy 
of the men that had remained faithful, and 
on the other ſide depreſſed the audaeity of the 
inſurgents. The Viee-Govetn6r; arxidus for 
peace, ſerit Coronel to adrtionith them in his 
name, to deſiſt from their wicked deſigns, to 
take the general good of the colony to heart, 
and to return to obedience; offering in that 


caſe a ſafeguard and a free pardon for all 
that 
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that had paſſed; but the ring- leaders were 
ſo obſtinate and exaſperated, that they would 
not ev en ſuffer tie meſſenger to ſpeak in public, 
as they dreaded the influence of his ſpeech on 
the minds of their followers, nor did they 
yield to any thing but to go to Jaragua, and 
there to live after their own will and pleaſure; 
and ſo they did immediately, inveighing 
outrageouſly on their whole march againſt 
the Government, and endeavouring to render 
it odious to thes natives. When it appeared 
that there was no hopes of bringing them 
back to their allegiance by mildneſs and per- 
ſuaſion, it was reſolved to proceed againſt 
them in a judicial way, and ſentence was 
pronounced, in which they were declared 

guilty of High Treaſon. | 


} a 

XXXV. The miſchiefs this diforderly' 
gang committed: in the dominion of Bokes- 
cio, wete not fo ſoon perceived where the 
Indians were obliged to ſatisfy their wants, 
and to give up their wives and daughters 


to gratify their luſt and licentiouſneſs; 


and where they plundered them of the: . 
gold, (ſilver, and other taxes, againiſt whien 
they clamoured ſo loudly. Vet the conſe- 
| gquence 
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quences of their outrages appeared ſooner in 
Vega than elſewhere; 3 the ſeeds of diſorder 
and diſaffection took root immediat: ely. The 
chief Caziques united themſelves once. more. 
with Guarionex, to kill the few Spaniard, who. 
ſtraggled ſingly. through the villages, and. 
with 8 force to deſtroy the town and 
fortreſs of Concepcion. The day of full moon, 
on which the barren almanack of the Haytites 
was founded, was deſtined for the execution 
of the plan. One of the Cagigues, a con- 
ſpirator, armed his troops, and ſurprized 
the fortreſs before the hour appointed; but 
he was repelled with a conſiderable loſs of 
men. Guarionex, to whom. he fled, was ſo 
enraged. at his precipitate , * Which 
fruſtrated the whole aſure, that he cauſed 
him to be killed; * as he now ſaw that 
the conſpiracy - i diſcovered, dreading the 
vengeance of the Spamards,' he reſolved to 
ſeek his ſafety in a ſpeedy flight. N eyerthe⸗ 
leſs, the reſt of the conſpiring. Caziques 
drew their troops together and inveſted 
Concepcion: . The garriſon, thus beſieged, | 
' however weak in number, repelled the firſt 
aſſaults, Whilſt! in che mean time the Vice- 
Governor 
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Governor REY IVE" with a conſiderable fred, | 
diſperſed with eaſe the panie · ſtruek aſſail - 
ants, and made a great number of them 
priſoners; ſome of whom underwent exem- 
plary puniſhments; becauſe in this inſurrec- 
tion Juan Mates the firſt convert, and his 
three brothers; who alſo had received bap- 
_ tiſm; were killed. Fray Roman declared, 
that he eonſidered theſe, his diſciples, as 
martyrs, becauſe they yielded up their ſouls 
each in theſe words, Dios Naboria Daca,” 
I ain the ſervant of God.” , 


XXXVI. After the inſurreftia at Vuga 
was ſtifled, it only remained to-fieze on the 
perſon of Guarioner. He had fled with his 
family to the northerly mountains, inhabited 
by the Ciguayans, the rudeſt and boldeſt race 
in the whole iſland. Mayobaner, their chief 
Cazique, reſided in a place called Cabron, 
about ten leagues weſtward of 1/abe//a, He 


received the fugitive ruler of Vega with hob 


pitality, and offered to defend him with his 
whole power againſt the Chriſtians. But 
how fecble is number and ſavage intrepidity, 
ane of military diſcipline, and proper | 

K k arms ! 


— 
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1 was faid to hade collected. They 
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arms! The Vice- Governor marobed to the 
mountains with ninety foot ſoldiers, ſome 


horſemen, and accordin g to Martir; with 
three thouſand Indian auxiliaries, who, 
inſtigated by the deſire of avenging them- 


ſelves for paſt offences on the mountaineers, 


their neighbours, accompanied him with all 
their heart. He availed himſelf of them 
chiefly as guides and porters. He reached 
the mountains without any impediment,” and 
halted' on the banks of a conſiderable river. 
Having received information that about fix 
thouſand Ciguayans were aſſembled in a wood 

on the oppoſite fide* prepared to fight, he 


E Sicc up the river” to find a- baſſage that 


could be forded! He found one; but juſt as 
he was preparing to eroſs ity the enemy wir a 
furious clamour ruſhed forward and let fly 
a volley of arrows, in order - to prevent the 
Spaniards from paſſing over the river. Fh 


latter, however; covered” by- thein Thiekdsy 


purſued their way with Little Joſs and dia 
perſed the Barbarian army.” They "how! 
turned to Cabron, eager” to engage with een 
Caziques, and eight chevlunck men; Wem 


n experienced 


% 
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exfericnced Hktle refiſtance, but ey wels 


obliged to be very vigilant and watchful; 
and to examine the diſtricts before them, as 

they were inceſſantly harraſſed by ſeveral 
bodies of archers, who lay in ambuſh” for 
that purpoſe. A formidable army was diſ- 
covered near the refidence of the Cazique, 
which on a ſudden fallied out of the wood, 


attacked our men, and wounded ſome before 
they could protect themſelves with their 


ſhields. This, however, irritated the Spa- 
niards to fuch a degree of fury, that they 
_ routed the enemy in a moment, killed a 


great many of them in the purſuit, and 


made a conſiderable number of them pri- 


ſoners. "tt * 
(T3 


xxxvn. After ou the Conde (ene 


word to Mayebanez, that he would be his 


friend” and protector, if he gave up the 
Cazique of Vegu to which he anſwered; 


* That Cudrionex was a good man, worthy 
of his protection, the Spaniards'on the con - 


trary were wicked, miſchievous, hlood- 


thirſty invaders, with whom it was of- 
ſible to hold any friendſhip or commerce. 
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In order to puniſh this inſolence, he advanced 
to the capital, laid fire. to many neighbouring 
places, and ſent another meſſenger with 
greater menaces, on which the diſmayed 
people began to lament, and unanimonſly 
demand that Guarionex ſhould: be delivered 
up, as the cauſe of all their miſchief and 
deſtruction. Nevertheleſs, the noble and 
generous Cazique remained immovable in 
his reſolution, and reſolved rather to ſacrifice 
his life than to violate his promiſe and duty. 
Inſtead of remonſtrating, he broke off the 
negociation with the Chriſtians, and ordered, 
if any new meſſengers arrived, that they 
ſhould be put to death. This order was 
really put in execution on two Indians; the 
| Governor, who followed at a diſtance, ' ſaw 
the ſanguinary deed with his own eyes. This 
procedure exaſperated him ſo highly, that he 
marched to the town with the utmoſt ſpeed ; 
the petty Caziques, thrown into terror by 
the mere fight of the Spaniards, immediately 
fled with their men. Mayobanex, when he 
ſaw himſelf abandoned, eſcaped alſo, ac- 
companied by his relations and a part of his 


people. The reſt were leſs devoted to their 
| | chief 
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chief, on. the contrary were about to kill 
the Cazique of Vega, the author of ſo much 
diſcontent ; but he ſaved himſelf likewiſe by 
flight. The two Caziques concealed in the 
mountains, for a long time eluded the ſearch 
of the Spaniards,. who wandered at random 
blindly about, through rough and pathleſs 
diſtricts, but found great difficulties: in the 
execution of their deſign, notwithſtanding 
the terror which they had ſpread over the 
country. For the natives. deſerted ' the 
villages, took their food along with them, 
and kept at a diſtance from the places 
through which the Spaniards paſſed. - If one 
or more of them were caught by chance, 
they were either ignorant of the retreat - 
of the fugitive Caziques, or affected to be 
ſo. Such fatiguing and troubleſome marches 
and the want of victuals— for there was 
ſcarce ſufficient Cazabe fou xhauſted 
the Spaniard; ſo much, that the greater purt 
of them was permitted to return to Con- 
cepcion. The Governor purſued his plan 
with thirty choſen warriors. One day 
when ſome of them out of want of other 
food, went to hunt for Utzas, they alighted on 
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two Indiant, who carried a load of bread 
for the family of Mayobaner, and forced 
them to diſcover the retreat of the Cazique. 
Twelve intrepid Spaniards took upon them- 
ſelves to ſeize him; for that purpoſe they 
undreſt themſelves and painted their ſkins in 
varied colour ſtripes, in the ſame manner as 
the warlike Ciguayans uſed to do. In this 
diſguiſe they ſurprized the Cazique' with 
thoſe that belonged to him unawares, and 
carried them as priſoners to the camp, and 
thence to the fort of De la Vega, to 
which the little army vistoriouſly returned, 
after an abſence of three pan in * ex- 
pedition. riod * 


5 XXXVm. The Crguayans. gave them- 
ſelves up to deſpair, and became fo dejected 
and intimidated, that they did not even 
dare to approach the Chriſtians to Un- 
plore their mercy. ' Love, however, in- 

ſpired a certain man of diſtinction with ſo 
much courage, as to go to Cuncepcion to 
ſolicit a pardon for bis wife, Who was 
related to Mayob aner. His tears and en- 


treaties prevailed, hs ſucces inſpired 
others 
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others with hopes, that mercy- would be 
alſo extended to their Prince; for this pur- 
poſe they went, entreated, ſupplicated, and 
offered" as the conditibn' of their ſokcitations, 
the utmoſt ſubmiſſion and ſervices. ' They 
were ſo ſucceſsful as to obtain the liberty of 
dis wife and family, but it-was thought dan- 
gerous to enlarge ſuch a powerful Chief of 
ſo reſolute a character, and fo much beloved 
by his vaſſals and ſubjects. As for the reſt, 
the Ciguayans conducted themielves with 
ſubmiſſion and obſequiouſueſs towards the 
Speniards; and to ingratiate themſelves in 
their favour, they 1 the unfor- 
tunate Guarioner, who wandered in a 
folitary manner through — mountains, and 
ſcarce ventured. out of his dens or caverns 
unleſs when urged by hunger. A party was 
diſpatched to ſeize him; they carried him 
to the fortreſs, where he was condemned to 
perpetual impriſonment- The Admiral 
ſeems to have taken à part in this ſentence, 
as well as in other regulatſons and kranfae- 
tious, ſubſequent to the ſeizure of 'Mays- 
baue, as een in Eſpanola a ſhort tire 
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after. the concluſion of * are . 
the Ciguayans. | 


XXXIX. He found the whole com 
as far as it extended between the harbouns 


of {/abella and San Damizge in breadth, in 


2 peaccable and ſubmiſlive Nate, but ſe- 
veral provinces were laid waſte. and deſo- 
late. Many of the inhabitants had fled to 
the -mountains, a great number were con- 
demned to ſlavery, others extirpated, partly 
by the ſword, partly by diſtreſs and miſery. 
The horrors. of a protracted war were fol- 


| lowed by the deſtructive effects of famine, 


which ſpread from aur eſtabliſhments and 
forts univerſally over the neighhauring pra- 
vinces. The remnant of the inhabitants 


abandoned their rural labours, partly thraugh 


the want of tranquillity, the requiſite con- 
comitant of agriculture, and partly, becauſe 


they ſaw that the fruit of their induſtry 


only ſerved to ſupport their enemies, and 
taſk-maſters. Of courſe, the inhabitants af 
Jabella ſuffered moſt, as they were com- 
monly the feebleſt af the Spaniards, and 
Natter fit for war nor work. The deſo- 

lation 


Ce 
lation began in their diſtri; the ſucceſß- 
ful experiments in European agriculture, 
which had been made in that part, fell into 
decay; nor is it known, whether mills and 
other works which were begun were ever 
finiſhed. Thus it happened, that the poor 
dwellers of this town, who were entirely 
abandoned to a ſolitary helpleſs ſtate during 
the ſeditious and warlike commotions; fell 
ſick, and the mortality encreaſed every day, 
as they were quite deſtitute of European and 
Indian food; nor did they derive any advan- 
tage from the ſhips which arrived with freſh 
proviſions, becauſe they had landed on the 
oppoſite ſouthern coaſt, and the whole at- 
tention and care of the Vice-Governor was 
entirely directed to the foundation of San 
Domingo, and the ſedition in Contepeion. 
The Spaniardt who domineered in thoſe diſ- 
tricts were in a better ſituation ; for they 
ſtripped the villages of whatever they 
could find, forced the Indians, | their 
vaſſals and ſlaves, to cede ſome plantations 
of Marze and Yaca, or to hunt Trias, and 
to work in the gardens which had been laid 
out in Yegavreal, Notwithſtanding this, a 
conſiderable 


| 


might only eſteem themſelves happy in the 
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conſiderable part of the ene, as well as of 
the other Spaniſi inhabitants in Vega, Bonao, 
and on the ſouthern coaſts were dying 
every day, and the furyivors led a miſerable 
and uncomfortable life, ſince they ſaw no 


proſpect of a reward for the many troubles 


and inconveniences which they had ſuffered. 
Even their ſcanty ſubſiſtance was procured 
with difficulty, The hopes of gold were 
almoſt abandoned. It ſeems, that ' Betvir, 
director of the mines, returned with Agnado 
without having made the leaſt trial; and | 
afterwards, there was no leiſure ay exa- 
mining all mines. 8 1999 tent 


XL. Roldan, ang his mutinous followers ' 


enjoyment of the abundance and pleaſures ' 
in which they lived in Faragus, if the 


| happineſs of a gang of robbers could be 


laſting, or if thoſe provinces had not been 
involved in the ruin of the other devaſtated 
provinces. The rebels themſelves, in the 
midſt of theſe licentiouſneſs, ſtung by te- 
morſe and ſeized with fear, were diſſatiſ- 


fied with A ſituation, and wiſhed to find 


All 
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an expedient to return with impunity. For all 
that, they dazzled moſt part of the people, 
by the falſe glare of luxury and debauchery, 
and made the government tremble, notwit- 
ſtanding the reinforcement which the Admiral 
had brought with him; for they had, like- 
wife, hound opportunities of collecting addi- 
tional reinforcements and ſupport, as the 
three ſhips which the Allmiral had diſpatched 
from the Canaries had landed! at Jaragus. 
Roldan and ſome of his adherents apprized 
of the arrival of theſe veſſels went to the 
place where they anchored, and gave out 
that they lived in that diſtrict by the com- 
mand of the Vice-Governor. They remained 
on board for two days, and purchaſed under 
this pretext fifty · four ſwords and forty croſs- 
bows, and a number of the new. comers 
joined the party. It is certain that they 
ſoon learned the real ſtate of affairs, but it 
was now tuo late and paſt remedy. Alonſo 
Sanc les Garvaje), however, perſuaded him- 
ſelf that he might ſtill be able to remedy the 
evil, and perhaps reduce the rebellious, if he 
ſtaid for ſume time in their company. He 
reſolved, therefore, in comtmunion with the 


other 
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other two captains to try this plan. As he 
ſaw that the eaſt winds and currents, which 
had driven the ſhjps into that quarter, were 
likely to retard their voyage to San Domingo 
for a long time, he thought proper to ſend 
the artificers and workmen engaged in pay 
by land under the command of Ju 
Antonio Colombo, that they might reach 
it more ſpeedily, in better health, and with- 
out conſuming the proviſions brought from 
Spain. Roldan, perhaps, hadinflyencedthisre- 
ſolution. For the day after the men debarked, 
and were preparing to ſet out, they went over 
almoſt in a body to the rebels. Out of forty 
men Colombo ſaw himſelf reduced ta fix 
or ſeven. He repreſented to Roldat the fer- 
vice of the King, the welfare of the colony, 
and other weighty reaſons, but all in vain, 
He found, himſelf obliged. to return aboard, 
. and to * n Arana to San Domingo, where 
they landed on the firſt of September, after 

a long and troubleſome navigation, with 
ſpoiled proviſions and damaged ſhips. Car- 
vajal arrived ſoon after without having ef- 
fected an agreement, yet, not without hopes 
of * it about. He treated the inſun 
pn 
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gents in ſuch a manner, as to impreſs them 
with an opinion that they had found a 
mediator in him, who would heal the breach 
agreeably to their wiſhes. To facilitate the 
reconciliation, he prevailed on them to ap- 
proach San Doming They really came to 
Bonao in four diviſions, led on by Re/dan, 
Pedro Riquelme, Pedro Games, and Adrian de 
Mogica. He repreſented to the Admiral the 
power and pride of Ro/dan in colours cal- 
culated to render him inclined to lend an car 
to the terms propoſed. 


XII. The 0 of acoeding to theſe 
propoſitions was the more urgent, in propor- 
tion to the paucity of the number of thoſe 
who were able to fight for the government. 
The new comers were moſtly ſick in con- 
ſequence of the fatigues of the voyage, and 
the effect of a new climate. Out of the ve- 
terans ſome were exhauſted, others infected 
with ſedition, and the whole almoſt diſſatis- 
fied with their ſituation in a country where 
they were forced to ſubmit to painful labours, 
with ſuch clouded proſpects of advantage 
and little intereſt. As true, as God con- 

duct 
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duct me to Caſtile,“ wis the common wifi 
and oath; Under theſe circumſtances, the 
Admiral found himſelf conſtrained to act in 
direct oppoſition to his inelination. To win 
the hearts of the people, he ordered it to be 
promulgated, that whoever withed it, ſhould 
be permitted to return to Spain in five ſhips, - 
which ſhould be fitted out for that: purpoſe. 
He wrote to Miguel Ballefler, commander of 
Concepc ion, to take care of the fortreſs, be- 
cauſe Ro/dan would approach it; he ordered 
him, to offer a pardon to the latter in His 
name, for all that had paſſed; and if he 
| ſhould demand it, to give it to him in writ- 
ing, that he might come as a friend to San 
Domingo. In the courſe of ſome days, Bai- 
lefter was informed that the rebels were al- 
ready aſſembled in Bona. He executed his 
command with fidelity, but he found the 
inſurgents haughty and uneivil. Roar de- 
| chares, he deſpiſed the "proffered amneſty ; 
for he did not Rand in need-of it, as he 
| | was ſufficiently powerful either to ruifi or 
| ſupport the government; and: therefore, he 
| would not lend an ear to any propoſiti6h until 
the 8 who had been made ſlaves at · Co. 


cepcion, 
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cepeion, 8 delivered up to * 
finally, he would not recede to any terms but 
ſuch as were to his advantage, nor negotiate 
with any perſon except Alonſo Sanchez de 
Carvajal, whoſe prudence he knew: from ex- 
perience. This latter , circumſtance, cauſed 
the ſincerity. and fidelity. of .Carvaja/ to be 
ſuſpected, independent of ſeveral additional 
ſigns of his ambition and good underſtanding 
betwixt him and the rebels: It was taken 
ill, that he had kept Roldan two whole 
days on board his ſhips, that he came from 
Jaragua eſcorted by a party under the com- 
mand of Gamea to the. frontiers of San Do- 
mingo, that on the ſame. day he had ſent 
letters and ſome preſents to Banaa; however, 
in conſideration of bis noble birth, and, his 
conduct otherwiſe, the Admiral endeavoured 
to diſſipate the ſuſpicion. raiſed againſt him, 
and with the conſent of the moiſt eminent 
perſons, he aurhaorized him. date 
negatiation. 1--1151919- or 10buu bn 
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XIII. This. tonddtnce only was able to 
accommadate the matter... The traitarg graut 


N enn proportion to tha 
| weakneſs 
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weakneſs of government. At firſt, they 
refuſed to liſten to this deputy, who was ſo 
much calculated t6 theif wiſhes, becauſe he 
appeared without the flaves whom they had 
demanded; and all the prudence and elo- 
quence of Carvajal was neceſſary, indeed, to 
prevail on Roldan and Games to viſit the Ad- 
miral, and to agree with him about the terms. 
Vet, the rebels oppoſed that, and declared; 
that if any conciliation ſhould take place, the 
whole of it ought to be done in writing, and 
with the conſent of them all. This opinion 
prevailed. Accordingly, they deliveredintheir 
terms, but ſo high and diſgraceful to gover- 
ment as might be expected from wretches; who 
were determined to puſh matters to the laſt 
extremity, This mutinous intention evi- 
dently appeared from the letters which they 
ſent, in which Ro/dan, Mogica, Games and 
Diego de Eſcobar, his former ſervants, re- 
nounced all connection with his houſe and 
ſervice, under the pretext of ſaving their 
honour and their lives, but, in truth, it was 
only to be able to continue their enmity with 
leſs diſgrace. . Balleffer who accompanied 


Carvajal to Bonao, and whilſt the latter went 
backwards 
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leeren and forwardeweith' the propoſed 
articles, ſtaid there; ſaw very well into 
their deſign: He "wrote; therefore, to the 
Admiral, and adviſed him to ſettle the diſ- 
pute in any manner whatever, becauſe the 
ſtre of rebellion blazed every day ſtronger 
and ſtronger.; otherwiſe, it was ſeriouſly. to 
be apprehended, that the greateſt part of the 
people would join Roldan's party, as ſome 
had done already. As the rebels alſo unani- 
mouſly demanded to be ſent back to Spain; | 
he exhorted him to conſent to that requiſi- 
tion, becauſe otherwiſe, his perſon and au- 
"OM — by W in e 
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XIII. Hilthorts the Admiral bal 4 1 
himſelf with the hopes of ſeeing the matter 
ſpeedily accommodated in an honourable 
way, 'becauſe he was aſſured; that the hatred 
and arlimbſity of the Chief Juſtice and his 
partizans were levelled againſt his brother 
Don - Bartholomew; for ſeveral inſurgents, | 
about the time of his return, had ſued for 
intereeſſion; even Ro/dan himſelf, had ex- 
preſſed a with for the arrival of the Admiral ä 
— . reconciliation. * 
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lice of the bels he ordered the ſhig 
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. ly, Columbus had ſuſpended the diſpatch of the 


hve ſhips, which were deſtined to fet out to- 
wards the latter end of September, to the 18th 


of October, to the great detriment of the ear - 


goes, which properly conſiſted of Indian flaves, 
who had fallen ſick and were dying in the har- 
bour. Conſidering this damage, and the ma- 


the 


fail without farther delay, and permit 
maletontents, who wanted to go, to embark, 
He ſont the report of the new diſcovery, 
with a chart of it, ſamples of the produc» 
tions of the continent, ſome peark, and 


little pieces of gold which he had received 


in the gulph of Par, to their Majeſties. 
He drew their attention in his report to the 
pearls, as the firſt which were ſent from the 


| weſtern world. He pictured the ne di. 
covered Paria, as the very country which 


ſeveral ancient writers had deſcribed as the 
depoſitory of immenſe wealth, and the theatre 
of wonders. He promiſed to realitze theſe 


ſplendid hopes i in'a ſhort tirne, as three = 


were already prepared for that purpoſe, and 
delayed only in conſequence of the negotia · 


tion with Roldun. He would, he ſuidd, rn 5 
3 t 


— 
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this rebel with his horde, if he did not e- 


turn to ſubmiſtive obedience, or repair to the 
iſland of San Juan, till the deciſion of the 
court ſhould arrive. For he was obliged, in 
one way or other, to break the inſolence of 
thoſe rebels, and reſtrain the evils which 
TE their rebellion,to the colony. 


XLIV. He made no doubt, but aſter a 


While, that he would be able to effect this; 


though at the time affairs wore a very lower- 
ing aſpect. The taxes were no longer paid, 
the country was inſecure, and the lieentious 
Spaniards ſet the laws at defiance. The 


rebels treated the Indians in à cruel and ty⸗ 


rannie manner, killed ſeveral of them out 
of mete wantonneſs, compelled them to bear 
them about in palanquins, pillaged, robbed 


and ſeized on whatever they pleaſed; and 


abuſed the women in the moſt lewd and in- 
decent manner imaginable. The loyal and 
faithfuÞSpaniards, tainted by theſe nefarious 
examples, and reſtrained only by the perſua · 
ſion and promiſes of a feeble adminiſtration, 
were not much better; moſt of them loiterers, 

who like wiſe kept Indian concubines; the good 
| * L12 
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as well as the bad; had each two or three [5 
dans in their ſervice. But he hoped allo to 
apply a remedy to this evil as ſoon as harmony 
ſhould be reſtored, and to ſucceed in every 
thing if their Majeſties favoured his deſigns, 
if the officers of the 'court and in Seville 
would ceaſe to join, in the clamours againſt 
India, diſcredit th& ill reports induſtriouſly 
propagated of itatand not retard the pro- 
ceeding, as they had done at the ſetting out 

of the laſt fleet, and thereby occaſioned fuch 
detriment. For at preſent, he was reſolved 
to reſtore the colony to ſuch a ſtate, as to 
render it productive of, the promiſed fruits. 
One only evil, faid he, muſt be borne for 
ſome years: that the Spaniards ſhould. be 
permitted to avail themſelves of the Indians, 
made priſoners of war, as flaves. Accord- 
ingly, he ſent the ſhips freighted with ſlaves 
and Braſil- wood; both would yield on an eſti- 
mate a profit to the crown of two millions of 
Maravedis a- year; and would encoutage pri- 
vate perſons to embark with the govern- 
ment in that trade, which ,conſequently 
would be carried on briſkly, -without the. ex- 
pence of the exchequer. As to wine, and 


cloathing, ain ought to furnim them 
| . av 
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as before; but the colony would yield 


ſufficient to fupply all the other wants of- 
life in abundance. With reſpect to Cazabe, 


faid he, a kind af bread, which proves to 


be as nutritive and wholeſomez as it is agree- 
able to the Spanrerds, the natives ſow large 
fields of it. There is alſo plenty of Batatas, 
and many other roots, known under the 
general name of Ages. The country abounds 
in rivulets and rivers ſtored, with fiſh, as 
well'as the ſea ſhores: as to animal food, there 
is an immenſe number of ſwine and hens, 
The Utias, much more pleaſant to the taſte 
than rabbits, are ſo numerous that an Indian 
in one day can furniſh his maſter with fifteen 
or more. Nothing is wanting, byt-that the 
chriſtzang ſhould lead a chriſtian life, For this 
_ purpoſe, he thought it neceſſary at every 
conveyance to ſend fifty or ſixty of the re- 
fractory loiterers, and inimical individuals, 
to Spain, and to receive as many honeſt and 
induſtgzous workmen in exchange; he alſo 
invited over many virtuous clergymen, 
calculated as well to promote the converſion 
of the natives, as ta correct the morals of 
the Spaniards; beſides, a learned and expe- 
204 ©. 1 rienced 
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vienced judge, for the pure and upright ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, without which the 
ecclekaſtics would be of little ſervice. Fi- 


E 


the Woven for he hoped that the ta taxes 
and contributions would revive again, and 
in general, that the Supreme Being would 
aid in finiſhing an undertaking l in 
his holy name. 


XL. Alter he had. diſpatched the ape, 
. 6 wrote to Ro/dan, that out of affection 
for hit, he had delayed the failing e of them 
as long as poſfible, leſt their Majeſties might 
be informed of his guilty conduct before. 
| they heard of his return to duty. He re 
minded him of the partiality which he had 
ditherto evinced for him, and of his duty to 
his Sovereign, to which he added 2 mild 
_ exhortation to induce him to come to an 
agreement on reaſonable terms. Roldaj in 
anſwer to this, expreſſed his with and willing 
neſs to comply with his deſire, and requeſted 
anather ſafe conduct to enable him to carry 
on the negotiation. He obtained it and ſoon = 


| As in San Prov. His condy8 was 
| | ſuch | 
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ſuch as to excite ſuſpicion that he omy came 
for the putpoſe of bribery, and winning 
over perſons to his party. . For he propoſed 
bigh terms, dnd agreed to none, under 
the pretext of being obliged. previouſly to 
conſult with his compattions. After his 
return to Bonao, he ſent ſome articles of 
treaty that he knew would not be acceded 
to, with a letter, dated Tueſday the 6th of 
November, in which he ſays, That he 
could not prevail on his men to confent 
to any more, and that on account of the 
want of food, he would march to Concep- 
cron, where he would wait till the Monday 
following for an anſwer, The Admiral was 
obliged to conſult moderation, partly to 
avoid the terrors of a civil war, and partly 
out of the want of friends and adherents. 
Yet he maintained his dignity and refuſed 
to ſign the diſgraceful articles, though he 
was diſpoſed to enter into all admiffible 
terms, Previous to the lapſe of 'time agreed 
on he ſent Carvajal to Concepcion, accom- 
panied by Diego of Salamanca, his ſteward, 
as notary, with inſtructions and full power 
to conclude a treaty. At the ſame time he 

LI 4 tranſmitted 
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tranſmitted a general pardon to all that had 
taken up arms againſt his authority, who 
ſhould ſubmit in a month's time to the legal 
government, and offered them permiſſion 
to return to Caſtile, if they deſired it, and 
| afſignments for the payment of their. ſala- 
ries; in caſe of non-compliance, he declared 
that he would proceed againſt them to the 
utmoſt _ of as law. W 


XLVI. When the deputies arrived, they 
found Roldan blockading the fortreſs, under 
the pretext of getting a criminal out of it to 
put him to death. Carvajal by his prudence 
and addreſs knew how to appeaſe him, and 
alſo after a ſhort negotiation concluded an 
agreement. The proclamation, which held 
out a general pardon, was affixed to the 
gates of the fortreſs, which made the rebels 
only laugh. They reſolved at laſt, that 
Roldan and his partizans ſhould embark 
within fifty days in the harbour of Jura- 
gua for Spain, in two ſhips properly vic- 
tualled, and furniſhed with teſtimonials of 
their good ſervices and aſſignments for 


the payment of their due earned wages. 
e I 
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It was ſtipulated beſides, that they ſhould 
be at liberty ta take a number of ſlaves 
along with them, or in the room of them, 
as many Indian women as were pregnant 
or had been already delivered of children. 
It was alſo agreed, that ſatisfaction ſhould 
be given for their ſequeſtered goods, eſpe- 
cially to Roldan for three hundred and fifty 
ſwine, with ſeveral other advantageous terms, 
relative to their rights and th ſafety of their 
perſons. After the Admiral had ſigned 
and ſent the treaty back to Vega, he pub- 
liſhed a declaration, ſtating, that any of 
Rildan's. party that choſe might remain on 
the iſland, either in the pay of the. King 
or as proprietors of land, and have ſla ves 
ſufficient for cultivation; a plan which was 
very advantageous to the colony and moſt 
of the Spamards. They all ſeemed, .how- 
ever, ready to leave the iſland, and went 
to Faragua, In order to faciliate their de- 
parture, the expedition of the Vice- governor 
for the farther diſcovery of Paria, and the 
promiſing pearl trade, was ſuſpended, to 
the great grief of the Admiral, Three 
ee ee | ſhips 


ant . 
ſhips only were in fit condition to ſail for 
Spain; and of victuals there was alſo ſcarce 
ſufficient for ſuch a number as intended ta 
embark, Accordingly the failing of the 
caravels, the Santa-Cyuz and Nina, Wak 
delayed to the end of January 1499. 


XLII. As ſoon as the Admiral had 
got rid of ſo irkſome a buſineſs, he began to 
think of the beſt mode of arranging and 
ordering the affairs of the colony, of 
encouraging agriculture, improving the 
breed of cattle, working the mines, and 
ameliorating the ſtate and condition of 
the Spaniards. For this deſirable end, 
he committed the care of Say Domingo to 
his brother Don Dirgo, and went himſelf, 
accompanied by his other brother, into the 
interior of the country. The firſt object 
of his attention was the neglected ſtate of 
the town of Iſabella; from thence he went 

to Vega, and travelled through the other 
' provinces. In the month of May, when he 
expected the ſhips would fail, he compoſed 
an ample detail of. the ftate of the whole 
iſland, addreſſed to the King and Queen, 
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jn which he adviſed them to puniſh Rolden 
and his partizans, after their arrival, eſpe - 
cially thoſt under ſentence of tranſportation, 
who inſtead of ſerving out their time had 
Joined the rebels, and fignalized themſelves 
by every act by, atrocity and depredatipn. 
He alſo adviſed their Majeſties to ſeize on 
tho ſtores and the Indian concubines, amongſt | 
whom were daughters of ſome of the 
Caziques, likewiſe the gold, of which, as 
the report was, they poſſeſſed large quan- 
tities, and in general all other things ac- 
quired by robbery and other legal ways. 


XLVHL But on a ſudden he waedapptizcd 
that Ro/dan's adherents had altered their 
minds, \and were determined to remain on 
the iſland. As a juſtification of their breach 
df the treaty, they pleaded the long delay 
of the caravels, which did not arrive at 
Faragua z till three months after the ratifi- 
cation of the contract. They laid the fault 
of this on the Admiral. Indeed, the ſhips 
had put to ſea two months earlier, in the 
beginning of February, but they were ſo 


damaged in a tempeſt that they wete obliged 
| | : . to 


1 

to return to be refitted. Carvajal, to whom 
the buſineſs of this expedition was con- 

ſigned, explained the cauſes of the delay, 
and ſufficiently pointed out to Roldan tho 
impropriety of their pretexts; but all his 
entreaties and perſuaſive endeavours were 
in vain, The Admiral addreſſed a letter 
to the heads of the conſpirators, which only 
furniſhed them with freſh matter of ſcorn 
and deriſion. The ſhips were ordered to 
return to San Domingo. The perfidious 
wretches not content with the miſchief 
they had done? evidently betrayed. their 
deſign, to perſiſt in their inſolence and 
wickedneſs, The prudent Carvajal exerted 
his utmoſt power to bring them to a proper 
ſenſe of ſubjection; but it was loſs of timè 
and labour to reaſon with -baſe-hearted, 
| treacherous and contumacious banditti, yet 
what may not a wiſe forbearance obtain? 
Without appealing to the rebellipus gang, he 
worked on the mind of the ring - leader with 
nervous remonſtrances, and took a- friendly 
leave of him. Roldan, abſorbed in thought, 
offered in a polite manner to accompany 


him half way, and when alone with him, 
BN he 
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he teſtified his readineſs to follow his advice, 
and his wiſh to put an end to the conteſt. 
If the Admiral would conſent to another 
ſafe conduct, he would be glad to viſit him, 
and to make an agreement that would be 
ſatisfactory to both; but he thought it ne- 
ceſſary to keep the terms —— till they 
were ratified. | | 


| XIAX. — travelled highly pleaſed 
to San Domingo, and made his report to the 
Admiral on the 15th of May. Columbus 
teſtified the moſt lively gratitude for the 
man that reſtored public tranquillity; and 
anxious to ſee the diſaſtrous affair ſettled, 
he haſtened in perſon to the harbour of 
Jaragua. Previous to his arrival, the, ſafe 
conduct deſired was diſpatched in the form 
of a regal placart. | Carvajal, Coronel, 
Pedro de Terreros, Alonſo Malaver, Diego 
de Alvarado, and Rafael Cataneo, all men 
of great eſteem and credit, ſigned alſo an 
obligation with their own hands, in which 
they bound themſelves to defend to the 
utmoſt of their power the perſons and pro- 
perty of Roldan and his men during the 
vegotiation, 


LT 
negotiation, provided they did not tiridertaks 
ſomething prejudicial to the King and his 
Governor. To gain time, and to continue 
the commenced view of the country, Co- 
lumbus went with two caravels to them ii 
the harbour of Aaua, about twenty - bur 
leagues weſtwards. Ro/dan came aboard 
the main ſhip, and propoſed another treaty, 
under condition that he ſhould be re- appointed 
perpetual Chief Juſtice; that a public de- 
claration ſhould be iſſued, that all the come 
motions aroſe from calumnies and fille 
reports; that fifteen perſons, whom he ſhould 
point out, ſhonld be ſent to Spain in the 
firſt ſhip that ſailed for that country; and 
that the reſt of his party ſhould be allowed 
the right of poſſeſſion in the iſland. Every 
article was granted; on which he ſprung 
on ſhore and commanded the agreement to 
be figned, to which, however, he added the 
terms of the negotiation of Yega, and ſome 
other articles equally high, eſpecially, 
that if the Governor ſhould infringe the 
treaty, he and his allies ſhould compel him, 
by whatſoever means they ſhould think fit, 
to a due obſervance of it, Situated as the 

Admiral 


CFP 


Admiral was, FY ſigned it with this addi- 
tional clauſe, that the King's commands 
and his own ſhould be obeyed. Roldan, in 
an inſolent manner, immediately aſſumed 
the title of Chief Juſtice, arrogantly ſtarted 
up and threatened all thoſe who diſobeyed 
his orders with the gallows. He behaved 


in the ſame haughty manner in San Domingo, 


where the treaty was folemnly ratified on 


the 28th of September, 1499. He con- 


ſtantly clung to his partizans, and looked 


the reft, and kept them through threats in 


fo refign his office, becauſe he would not 


' have any other judge beſides himſelf in the 


Aland, except fuch as he choſe to name, 
and ſoon after he appointed a creature of 
his own, Pedro Riquelme, juſtice in Bonaa, 
where, it feemed he intended to get firm 


L. The Admiral winked at all this, and 
facrificed his private refentment to the 
public good. For this purpoſe, he endea- 
voured to conciliate the affection of the 


en 


down with inſolence and contempt on all 


tual fear. He forced Rodrigo Peres 
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Spaniards by condeſcending complaiſandd 
and lenity, to difunite them, and employ 
every one according to his inclination. He; 
left it to the choice of thoſe 'who; wiſhed to 
continue on the iſland, either to enter into 
the King's pay, or to fettle as proprietor 
of land, and that with this inducement; 
that they might make uſe of Indiariflaves; 
or freemen, to till the ground aſſigned them 
Moſt of them embraced the latter propoſal 
He cauſed written aſſignments for the pur 
poſe to be diſtributed, and endeavoured⸗ in 
the beſt manner poſſible to unite the god 
of the planters with the publie weal of the 
colony. He found means in a- conſiderable 
degree to ſeparate the partizans of Roldag; 
who intended to ſettle themſelves together b 
in Faragua, aud to diſperſe them in ſeveral 
places, ſome, where eſtabliſhments had bee 
already formed, and others, where they were 
juſt begun, ſuch as Bonao, and Santiago dela 
Vega. It would, indeed, have been dangerous 
enough to ſuffer one hundred and two ſeditious 
perſons, a knot of mere lewd wicked rogues 
to live in ſociety together, the more ſo, as the 
| Governor could han keep an equal e 


\ 
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of foldiers ! in the chief town. But he was 
indulgent enough to parcel out land to them 
with an unſparing hand, and iſlanders to 
cultivate it. Thus, he granted Ro/dan ſe- 
veral eſtates i in the diſtrict of Jabella, and 
others in Yega-real and Faragua, with, the 
liberty of employing the vaſſals of the chief 
Cazique, Bohechio, in the cultivation of his 
plantations, He alſo gave him two cows, 
two calves, two mares, twenty ſwine out 
of the royal hetd, 'and very probably a num- 
ber of hens. The quantity, of land thus 
diſtributed | may be conjectured from this 
gift. Neceſſity compelled him to it, as well 
as to the diſtribution of ſlaves, without any 
deſign, perhaps, of perpetuating the grants. 
This was the caſe at leaſt with reſpect to 
Roldan and his party, whoſe fate he expected 
would be decided by the court. As to the 
conceſſions made to the reſt, he does not 
expreſs his real opinion. In all appearance, 
he did not in the leaſt doubt, but that he 
had a right to force the Indians into the 
ſervice of the Spaniards, and to grarit the 
latter, in the. firſt inſtance, the uſe and 
profits ariſing out of the ſoil, and after four 
years the property of all the land, not 
even n the cultivated fields of the 
Az f N m ilanders, 
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do which he gave away by thoufunds 
with the plantations of Yuca and Ages, i in 
the dominions of ſome Caziques. p In a 
word, he conſidered the iſland as a con- | 
quered country, and aſſumed all the pre- 
tended rights of a conqueror in the n name 
of their Majeſties. Accordingly, ] his fellow- 
combatants were to have their ſhare of the 
ſpoil, and to be allowed to ſettle themſelves 
as poſſeſſors 1 in Eſpanola, and to look upon 
the natives as their ſlaves. Such territorial 
diviſions were at that time eſtabliſhed under 
the title of Repartimientos, or the reparti- 
tions, and afterwards extended to all that 
Was taken poſſeſſion of. About the fame 
time he raiſed a company of ſoldiers, def- 
tined to march through the whole iſland in 
prder to levy | the contributions, which had 
not been paid for ſome tit, to main- 
tain good order amongſt the cologiſts and 
natives, and to ſuppreſs commotions in their 


commencement, af * n happen to 
appear. — 


2 


' 2 .* 


"LL Having triumphed over all thoſe 1 
Weng embarraſfmments, he. thought of 
ſending ſhips to Spain, and with them the 
malecontents chat inſiſted on. leaving 1 
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Aland, including the fifteen perſons named 
by Roldan, and a number of ſlaves. He 


authorized the two commanders, Barrantes 
and Ballefter, to urge his petition to the 
court, and entruſted them with the report 
which he had drawn up of the conduct 
of the inſurgents. In theſe writings, he 


detailed all the tranſactions, his ſufferings and 
diſtreſſes, with the cauſes which had driven 


him into ſuch an unbecoming and illegal 
breaty. He repeated what he had written 
in the ' month of May, and particularly 
preſſed their Majeſties to ſend out a learned 
judge, to put an end to the calumnies of the 
ſeditious, who did not ceaſe to murmur 
againſt his pretended rigour, though they 
had been treated with more lenity than 
their baſe and criminal conduct de ſerved; 
nay, as if his heart miſgave him, that 
the reſolution had been already taken in 
Spain to ſend a chief juſtice, he requeſted 
that the authority of fuch a judge might be 
limited, leſt it might become prejudicial to 
his prerogatives, as Governor and Viceroy. 
In the beginning he had a mind to under- 


his brother, the Vice-governor, along with 
ys Mm 3 him, 


take the voyage himſelf, and alſo to take 


( 532 ] 
him, but important buſineſs induced. him to 
relinquiſh this intention. 


| LII. The Ciguayanc, who had tried in 
vain-by every act of ſubmiſſion to obtain the 
liberty of their Prince, revolted a ſecond 
time, and committed horrible devaſtations 
at Vega. Soldiers were ſent thither to ſub- 
due them. On the other hand, accounts 
were brought of the arrival of four thips in 
the harbour of Braf/ia, now called Yaquims: 
On better information it appeared, that this 
fleet commanded by Alonſo de Ofeda came 
from the country of Paria, and it was ſuſpect- 
ed, not without reaſon, that Ojeda had landed 
to take in ſlaves. and precious dye-wood, 
which grows on the mountains of that diſ- 
trict in abundance . Ojeda, however, pres 
| nde | 
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As n after all his promiſes, was not able to ſend 
any thing from the New Mord but ſlaves and dye-wood, 
with infignificant quantities of gold, as the equipment of 
fleets, the ſupport of the coloniſts at St. Domingo, and 
the ſalary of ſo many perſons who were then in the 
King's ſervice, as ſoldiers, "magiſtrates, and other offi- 
cers, coſt the crown large ſums, and the inſurrection 
of Roldan hav ing protracted the hopes of finding out at 
laſt t the real gold countries the court thought proper o 
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tended that from 55 want of proviſions, 
after ſo long a voyage, he bad been under; 
the neceſſity to make for the firſt harbour i in. 


the colony that preſented itſelf. In fact, he: 


was buſily employed with fifteen of his men. 


in an Indian village collecting bread, when 
Roldan arrived with a party of twenty-ſix. 
men, ſent by the Admiral, to prevent miſ- 
chief. Ojeda ſatisfied him by ſhewing 
the royal letters patent, and his offer, that 
as ſoon as he had provided himſelf with ne-, 


adopt other meaſures. Columbus himſelf had recommend-. 


ed the propriety of permitting the trade, and the equip- 
ment of ſhipping to be carried on by merchants or 


other wealthy individuals, to relieve the crown from a . 
portion of the expence. The court, therefore, or rather 
Fonſeca, the adverſary of Columbus, permitted private 
perſons in 1499 to embark at their own riſk in voyages 
to India, to ſeek and ſubject new countries to the crown, 
but not to touch either on the poſſeſſions of the. Portu- 
gueſe, or the diſcoveries of Columbus, Ojeda was the firſt 
who obtained this permiſſion. He had accompanied the 
Admiral in his firſt voyage, reſided for a long time in 
St. Domingo, and was ſent in 1499, without Columbus's 
knowing it, to Paria to examine more cloſely the pearl 
iſlands, ſo that his arrival was quite unexpected by the 


Admiral. The hoſtilities which he committed in St. 


Domingo aroſe from his not deing ſubordinate to 2 
lumbus, and that Fonſeca had ſtirred him up againſt - the 


Admiral. Amerigo Veſpucci ſailed with him in this voy- 


** See Herrera, Dec. 1. L. iv. p. 97, Ke. T. N. 
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ceſſaries, he would viſit the Admiral dnl give 
him an account of every thing. A hypo- 

critical ſubmiſſion, under colour of which 
he ſucceeded in appeaſing the deputy, and 
ſupplying himſelf immediately with what- 
ever he wanted, from the end of the current 
| year to the February following i in the year 
1500. 


LIII. After all, fo far from keeping his 
word, he failed to the gulph of Faragua. 
As he found the Spaniards that lived on this 
coaſt ready to join in every deſperate enter- 
prize; he reſuſcitated the flames of evil 
diſcord, and repreſented the Admiral as a 
cruel deſpot, who as ſoon as he found that 
his adverſaries were peaceable and unfuſpi- 
cious, would not fail to wreak his bloody 
vengeance on them, notwithſtanding the 
ſettled treaty. He declared, that his diſ- 
grace at court was a matter beyond all doubt, 
as the Queen, his chief ſupport, was ſo 
dangerouſly ill, that the faculty did not en- 
tertain the leaſt hopes oſ her recovery. He 
himſelf boaſted of his unlimited influence 
over the Biſhop Fonſeca, who was inveſted 
with plenary powers in the department of 
Indian affairs, and made them believe, that 

he 
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he and Carvijat were authorized by royal 
commands to have a ſhare in the govern- 
ment, and particularly ta effect the payment 
of the ſalaries fo unjuſtly withheld*, By 
the means of ſuch artful inſinuations and' 
remonſtrances he ſucceeded to bring over a 
great number of the inhabitants to his ſide, 
and to render them willing to go with him 
to San Domingo, for the purpoſe of hu mbling 
the Governor; as to thoſe who refuſed * to 
take part with him, he intended to compel 
them to it by force, and for that purpoſe, 
he ſurpriſed them in the night, the refult of 
which Was a violent engag gement, in which 


The Spaniards engaged in pay "receivdd in the New 


Werld only the neceſſaries of life from the public maga- 


ines, zud their ſalariesafter their return to Caftiſe ; theſe, 
however, were late or never paid, for which reaſon the 
adherents of Roldan made it one of their principal condi 
tions, to have aſſignments for themſelves from Columbus 
on the King's exchequer, Ferdinand Columbus relates 
in the life of his father, that when the court reſided in; 
Granada in 1500, he faw with his own eyes upwards, 
of fifty Spaniards, who had returned, aſſembled before 
the palace, who, as ſoon as they ſaw the Kidg, cried 
put to him paga, paga! pay, pay! He and his brother, 
who were pages at the court at the time, dared not 
appear before theſe people, without expoſing themſelves 
to inſults,  Hifor. del. Admir, C. 86. p. 98. T. N. 
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2 number was killed and wounded on. both. 
ſides. He alſo deſigned to ſeize on Roldan, 
but the latter was apprized of it, and 
marched with a ſtrong eſcort to Faragua, and 
doubtleſs would have avenged his perfidy 
and manifeſt hoſtility with ſeverity, if Ojeda 
had not haſtily repaired to the fleet. He 
dared not venture again on ſhore, though he 
was invited in a friendly manner, in order 
to make up certain differences in a perſonal 
conference. They obſerved each other with 
mutual diffidence, and each endeavoured to. | 
outwit the other. The fleet failed along 
the coaſt to the province of Cahay. Here 
Roldan ſaw that it was not probable that 
an accommodation would be brought 
about; he therefore propoſed that Ofeda 
would ſend him a boat, that he might go 
on board and continue the negociation. 

Ojeda ſent one with armed men, but Roldan 
had no ſooner ſtept into it with fix or ſeven. 
of his companions, than he fell upon the 
men that brought the boat, overpowered 
them, killed ſome, and took the boat on' 
. ſhore, Ojeda, who had now only one bark. 
left for the ſervice of the fleet, came in Aa, 
friendly manner, gave the Spantards. back: 


which he had carried away, and N to 


fail 
* 


(- 587. l. 


ſail away about his buſineſs, which he did as 
ſoon as he had regained his boat. 


IAV. Roſ dan ſtopt for 3 a in Calay, 


becauſe he diſtruſted the duplicity of Ojeda. 


When he was about to depart, he was 


requeſted by ſeveral ſoldiers to aſſign 


them domeſtic ſettlements, before he left 


the Province. It is true, he ſaid; that he 
ought to wait for the orders of the Governor; 
but as the entreaties of the people were ſo 


urgent, h he thought he could not help acceding ; 
to them; he diſtributed lands and Indians. 
amongſt them, and played the generous man 
by ceding to them ay portion of the domi- 


nions of Boliechio, which properly was 


yielded p to bimſelf. He alſo permitted 4 
certain perſon called Don Hernando de 
Guevara, (a kinſman of his friend Adrian Ae 
Mogica) to ſettle himſelf in Cahay. This 
was a ſeditious wicked wretch, who under 
ſentence of baniſhment by the Admiral from | 
the iſland, came to that quarter, after t e eflect, 
in which he was to have embarked, had put. 
to ſea, He ſerved as a clear proof of the diſ- 
| orders which ariſe from too much indulgence. f 


He perſuaded the renowned Anacaone to 


give him her beautiful daughter i in mat riage. 


; N ; After 
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After a ſharp reprimand from Rodin; for 
his diſobedience” in leaving the place aſ- 
ſigned to him, and the impudence of aſpiring 
toa woman of ſuch rank, he was obliged, - | 


to his great mortification, to return to the 
quarter he belonged to, He was, however, 
{6 exaſperated, that he broke out into ſe- 
ditious and abuſive ſpeeches, in conſequence 
of Which the chief juſtice ordered him to 
quit the province and appear before the 
Admiral. Guevara ſubmitted, and obtained 
pardon, in requital of which he ſtirred up 
other wicked fellows to plot the murder of 
the indulgent juſtice, or to put out his eyes. 
_ Roldan luckily diſcovered the conſpiracy, and 
nipped it in the bud by ſeizing on the ring- 
leader with ſeven of his hardened accomplices, 


LV. don't know, becher he intended ta 
evince his moderation, in forbearing to act 
as judge in his own cauſe, or was induced out 
of reſpect to the Admiral; however, he re- 
ported the occurrence, and awaited his deci- 
ſion. A ſcrupuloſi ity very laudable in itſelf, 
but unſeaſonable in the ſituation of the 
colony at the time, as the Government was 
feeble, and the people tumultuous and de- 
—bauched by — Under theſe cir- 
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cumſtances, a ſpeedy puniſhment would 
have had a good effect. The Governor alſo 
contributed to the delay of it, as he ordered 
the criminals to be ſurrendered into his own 
hands, a delay, which occafioned ſucceeding 
mutinies. Adrian de Mogica endeavoured to 
ſet his kinſman free; for this purpoſe he 
ſtirred up the Spaniardi, who lived in ſeveral 
parts of Vega-real, fo that a number of 
rebels in a ſhort time crowded to his ſtandard. 
In ſhort this affair began to aſſume an aſpect 
not leſs alarming than the inſurrection under 
Roldan, but warned in time, the Admiral 
haſtened to ſtifle it. He was in fort Con- 
cepcion, with nine or ten men only, on whom 
He could depend; with this ſmall party, he 


ſurpriſed} Mogica and his accomplices in the 


night, carried him as a priſoner to the fort, 
and cauſed him to be exetuted Soon aſter 
he ſeized on other conſpirators, amongſt 
others Pedro Riquelme, who on a former 
occaſion had raiſed his reſentinent. He diſ- 
patched the Vice - governor againſt; ſeveral 
others who had fled to Faragua, who 
ſeized on twenty of them, and extinguiſſied 
the flames before they could ſpread ſarther 
in the weſtern provinces; As to Ro/dan he 
remained ſtedfaſt in his loyalty; Guevare 


a 5 was 


| 
; 
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was conveyed to &. an Domingo," where he 
was impriſoned with the reſt of the noto- 
rious priſoners. 


; LVI. In this manner thoſe dark and me- 
nacing clouds paſſed away, and ſerenity — | 


where appeared. The Government revived, 


and regained its proper energy. The In- 


dians were peaceable, obedient, and com- 
plaiſant. Taught by long and ſad experience 


that the reſiſtance to the Spaniſh domination 
never failed to draw down loſs and ruin on 
their heads, they bent their necks to tho 
yoke. For the preſent they only endeavoured 


to ſooth the pangs of rigid flavery, and to 


win the favour of their maſters, When 


they ſaw. that they could infinuate themſelves 


into their good graces by adopting their 


cuſtoms and religion, many of them began 


to wear garments, and to defire baptiſm.” 
This general ſubjection took place about ſix 
months after the laſt ſubjugation of the 
C:guayans, which, it ſeems, did not coſt much 
trouble, as the cotemporary writers ſcarce: 
touch on this rebellion; though it broke out 
at a critical time, when Ojedo on one ſide, 
and Riquelme on the other, promiſed but too: 


E to kindle the ſlumbering ſparks. 
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of civil war; a criſis, dangerous to the 
Admiral, who had been reduced to the 
moſt mortifying conceſſions through the in- 
ſolence of Ro/dan. But what diſtreſſed him 
moſt” of all, was the thought of his diſ- 
grace at court, announced by Ojeda, and 
that to the injury of his privileges, glory, 
and intereſt, ſhips, without his knowledge, 
had been ſent to Paria, which ſubtracted 
from the growth and proſperity of the co- 
lony, which did not anſwer by any means 
to his flattering promiſes, and the fear of 
ſeeing at length ſo many rivals and enemies 
triumph over him. On the 25th' of De- 
cember, when his mind was invaded with a 
crowd of ſuch melancholy ideas, which 
almoſt drove him to the verge of deſpair, he 
had recourſe to God, and was comforted in 
a wonderfuk manner. He fancied he heard 
the voice of the Lord, who cheered him, 
pointed out ways and means, and promiſed 
him abundance of gold. On the ſane day 
he was infortned that rich ores had been 
diſcovered every where within à Circuit, of 
eighty leagues. Encouraged by ſuch a pro- 
miſing beginning, he did not leſs cherifth 
the avidity than the induſtry of the Saniar di. 

He granted them what they had ſo ardently 
| deſired 
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defired long ago, to acquire gold for their 
own uſe, and to avail themſelves of the In- 
dians, not only in their huſbandry, but alſo in 
the mines; and the proſit in both anſwered the 
induſtry and the avidity, ſo that ſcarce any 
one deſired to remain on the ſalaxy liſt, ber 
cauſe thoſe that poſſeſſed lands and 1. 
lived in eaſy circumſtances, had abundance of 
victuals, and the faireſt proſpects of growing 
rich. Thoſe that worked in the mines, 
uſually earned from ſix to twelve gold 
Caftellanos * a day; ſome raiſed it to fifty, 
ſome to one hundred and twenty, nay many 
to two hundred and fifty, which equal five 
marks T. The King, in whoſe name the 
Governor took poſſeſſion of conſiderable 


eſtates, had not only his own Judian ſlaves 
employed 1 in the ſearch of gold, but alſo res 


* Caflellano de oro, a gold coin, which 4 is ho 1285 
current. As Mr. Munoz does not ſtate the value of 
this coin, it is to be ſuppoſed that he means the 
Excellentes by it, which were coined from 1497 to 1516, 
partly of Indian gold, for theſe were alſo called 
Caftillianes. | | T. N. 

Ferdinand Columbus ana us, that at the time 
pieces of maſſive gold had been found, which weighed 
as much as one hundred and ninety-ſix ducats. Hi. 
del Admirante, c. 84, p. 97. N 
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cerved the third part « of all gold collected * 
private perſons. The royal coffers accord- 
ingly roſe in proportion to the protperity of 
the coloniſts. | 


LVII. Columbus felt not à little fatis- 
fackion when he faw ſo many difficulties 
ſubdued, and the Spaniar i pleaſed and in- 


duſtrious. The Indians were ſo reconciled 


to their fate, that a perſon could travel over 
the whole illand without expoſing | himſelf to 
the leaſt danger ; ; ſo tractable and ſubmiſſive 
chat it did not require any difficulty to draw 
them from their own ſcattered plantations 


and little villages, into the new eſtabliſh- 


ments of the Spanidrds; a circumſtance 
which Columbus hoped would contribute 
very much to facilitate the civilization of 


the natives, the diſſemination | of chriſ- 
tianity, and the eſtabliſhment of good order 


in the payment of the taxes. He flattered 


* Every Indian, who paid the tax laid on him in gold | 


or cotton, received at every time of payment a ſmall 
counter of copper or braſs, which he was obliged to 
wear on his neck, and which was exchanged every 


three months for another marked with a different ſtamp, 
in order to mark the good and prompt contributor, 


from the bad and tardy one. Herrera, Dic. 1 Lib. II. 
pe 61. | T. N. 
himſelf, 
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himſelf, that in the courſe of three years 
the royal revenues ariſing out of the colony 
would amount at leaſt to ſixty millions of 
maravedis. In addition to this, he planned 
the eſtabliſhment of a fort in Paria, with a 
factory for the pearl trade. His mind became 
unruffled and ſerene with ſuch ideas. and 
animating proſpects; he began at length to 
taſte the fruits of his labours, and perſuaded 
Eimſelf that he had ſettled affairs on ſuch a 
baſis as to ſatisfy their Majeſties, and to 
triumph over his enemies. But how unſtable 
is the happineſs of man, How evaneſcent his 
hopes! Scarce a month had elapſed, ſince he 
began to ſee the end of ſo many diſtreſſes 
and ſorrows, and to believe that the moment 
had arrived, when he might repoſe himſelf, 
and enjoy. the reward of "his toils, when he 


experienced a diſaſtrous. blow, which: em- 
bittered all the remainder of his life. 5 
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